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thyites have suffered at the t sana polls, ia the tide against reaction among the voters, — . 
in the increasing political independence and activity of labor, Negro people small farm- — 


ers. It is seen, too, in the way workers and lower middle classes have responded in the 


24th congressional district in the Bronx, where supporters of Elizabeth Gurley Flynn are 


collecting over 3,000. signatures 
to qualify the Communist leader 


for the ballot. 
! * 


- THIS MOOD is most hearten- 
ing to the future of our land. 
It is heartening, as well, for the 
future of this, your newspaper. 
We firmly believe that if we 
can weather these next few 
months financially, this mood 
will result in such. increases in 
Circulation ‘that our financial 
crisis will be eased. We say this 
in full knowledge that Big Busi- 
ness reaction continues to seek 
to hound progressives, eveén 
stepping up its persecution. 
We said “if we can weather 
these next few months. .. .” 
None. of our readers will doubt 
that we have got to weather 
them, Among other things, there 
is the current election campaign 
and the need to inform our read- 
ers of national developments and 
experiences in the historic strug- 
gle to change the character of 
Congress. You can get this ma- 
terial nowhere else. To perform 
this: service adequately, we're 
starting ‘in tomorrow's Daily 
Worker a daily page reporting 
and analysing the key struggles 
throughout the land. 


But much as “we've got to 
weather the ‘storm, it depends 
on you. Were laying it on the 
line to you, our readers and as- 
sociates in publishing this news- 
paper, so youll. know exactly 
how rough the situation is, as 


We open our annual year-end 
drive for $60,000. * 


* 

WE STARTED the year with 
some $40,000 in debts and un-' 
paid bills: We figured on the 
usual two fund drives — spring 
and year-erid—to make up our 
estimated budget deficit of 
$160,000 for 1954, and to cut 
into that $40,000. But there has 
been .a further drop in circula- 
tion income, and the spring 
drive, while netting $96,000 
(a good showing), was still con- 
siderably short of the $110,000 
we had to have. 


And so the deficit has con- 
tinued to .mount. We've man- 
aged to hang on only by further 
‘chopping. There are limits to 
this, and we've gone beyond 
them. 


We intended to launch the 
‘$60,000 year-end appeal at the 


end of October, but because the in 
ASSIGNMENT U.S.A. 


A City M 


‘spring drive fell short, we're 
unable to wait any longer, In 
fact, we've waited too long, an 
‘need an immediate response 
from you to keep going even 
next week. : 


We know there are enormous 
demands upon you, and you 
have given generously in many 
directions. But we must ask 
every reader — and we mean 
‘every — to respond to this ap- 
‘peal NOW. | 

We urge all who can possibly 

do so to send a five or ten dollar 


bill. We would suggest that 
those who cannot, send $1 or 
$2 a week for the next five 
weeks. 

It is essential, too, that circu- 


lation efforts be stepped up. We 
must get in at least another 


$15,000 in subscriptions this 


year, as well as stepped-up 


bundle orders. . 
It's a rough haul, but we're 
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confident we'll all. pull through Vol. XIX, No. 39 


together. : 
The Editors 


(16 Pages) | 
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A PICKET is felled by scabherding cops outside of Square D plant in Detroit. ‘Virtually en- 
tire labor movement of city has sprung to defense of strikers, members of independent United Elec- 


trical Workers. Strike is viewed by many as first test of red-baitin 
g from such anti-Communist laws as the Butler Act. 


g strikebreaking technique flow- 


”~ 


GOP Tries to 
Crack Whip 


By JOSEPH NORTH 

THE GREATEST show in 
America this time of year, you 
learn from Billboard, a_trade- 


magazine of the entertainment 
industry, is the county fair. The 
figures are gy 

y startling: 
the total of fair- 
goers through- 
out the year is 
some 35,000,- 
000. 
I hunted 
down a county | 


fair being held 


Faatey ats. = 

> at _ - 

Soh. Sees 

Rote ee nes % 
these days of . i 
ue neem es 


the harvest season and. foun 


~ eockadoodle-do, 


an Goes to the Fair 


only one held for Putnam and 
Westchester Counties. 

Past.the midway where they are 
boiling the newly-picked corn, 
roasting the hot-dogs, baking the 


new-fangled pizza, dispensing 


the soda-pop, past the big ferris 
wheel, you hear the livestock 
lowirig and every once in a while 
some rooster sounds his cheery 


* ‘ 
THE CROWDS ARE GAY, 
clad in their best Sunday suits; 


- everything has the air of holiday 
when the work is done and the - 


earth’s fruits are in the barns. 
Your thoughts, as you pass 


of interest to those of you who 
dwell in the cities and were not 
among the thirty-five million: 
Well, the fair is probably the 
oldest celebration on earth... 
summer's ended, the produce is 
ripe on the vines or it is in and 
Man who has learned. to harness 
nature, is displaying his triumphs 
prot « . « SO it must have 


en along the Nile seven, thou-* 


sand years ago, on the Ganges, 
the Yellow River, wherever man 


had come up from living off the 


hunt to plowing the nearby 
Tees os | 
And suddenly 


ou encounter 


the tractors and all the glittering ~ 


newly-painted farm machines 


“lines, waiting 


New-Look Pickets Block — : 
New Style Scab Her ding q 


DETROIT. 


members of UE Local 957. 

The motorized picket line 
was backed up by 800 to 1,000 
pickets of the UAW-CIO and 
UE on foot who massed before 
company gates and a parking 
lot where. the scabs had been 
leaving their cats. Police equip- 
ped with riot clubs, gas masks 
slung at ready, tear gas guns 
poised for firing and backed by 
mounted cops again and again 
plunged into the picket line 
vainly trying to keep a hole for 
the handful of scabs to crawl 
through. 

One picket was badly clubbed, 
numbers were trampled by po- 
lice horses and two pickets were 
arrested. Nine pickets were ar- 
rested on the streets around the 
plant. Most of the scabs are 
professional strikebreakers, the 
pickets claim. 

 * 

IT WAS an awe inspiring sight 
to -see Wednesday morning: 
street after street surrounding 
the struck plant jammed with 
cars from sidewalk to sidewalk 
while cops gave up in despair 
trving to move traffic. Orders 
by cops to move cars were 
drowned out by the blowin 
horns from hundreds of pickets 
cars. 

Half a mile from the struck 
plant the scabs could not miake ~ 
a penetration through the ring 
of steel and chrome. 

At the gate of the company 

arking Jot where the scabs have 
boos shaping up and going in 
protected by lines of cops a 
dozen cars got through where 
formerly 300 cars had entered. 

Radio newcasters unwittingly 
became mobilizers to swell the 
blockade. when auto workers 
and others going to work tuned 
in on the 6 a.m, and 7 a.m. 
newcasts and -heard of the 
blockade and battling pickets. 
They turned their cars from 
where they were going and 
raced into the strike area. From 
Ford and General Motors. plants 
still working they came until the 
sidewalks could no longer hold, 
them and they stood in their 
hundreds across from the picket 
for a. vacancy sO 
they could face up and meet the 
cops. 

¢ : te 
THE NARROW GATE enter- 


one within distance, Yorktown among the celebrants, go some- 
—See Page 2 ‘ 


Grange’s Sist annual affair, the thing like this, and are possibly 
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Cork Whis o on | AFL Chiefs 


By BERN ARD BURTON 


THE CHIPS went down last week ina fi 
leaders of the American Federation of Labor. A fe 


Meany called on the Federation's 73rd. convention to make Republican Party the “second | ° 
| best” in November, the GOP | 


McDonald Talk Impairs 
Steel's Blast at the 83d 


ATLANTIC CITY 


TWENTY MONTHS of “R epublican Administration” 
came in for another attack by oar when the CIO United 


Steel Workers met here this week in annual convention. The) 


deiegates adopted a 14-point leg- 
islative program similar to CIO 
policy. This centered primarily on 
economic issues, headed by repeal 
of Taft-Hartley and the need for 
a $1.25 minimum wage. The pro- 
' gram also called for enactment of 
a civil rights program and a re- 
turn “to constitutional liberties in- 


eu ae eo i | site. He charged the AFL lead- 


vaded by Congressional commit- — - ee 


tees. 

The officers’ report took rocee 4 
nition of the ert facts of lite 
facing the steelworkers: the lay- 

off of 227,100 of them by mid- 
August, with “another 195,225 
working less than 40. hours.” 

However, this presentation of 
the facts of the economic situation 
and of the legislative needs of the 
workers, was considerably weak- 
ened by a trend of. thinking that 
ran through the speeches of Presi- 
dent David S.. McDonald. 


By GEORGE MORRIS 

IF THE STEELWORKERS 
were “seer or amazed a year 
ago when David J. McDonald, the 
president of their union, embarked 
on a tour of U. S. Steel plants 
jointly with Benjamin Fairless, 
the corporation’s president, they 
needn't have doubts now. McDon- 
ald made his course quite clear 
as he opened the union’s conven- 
tion here last Monday. He also all 
but threw away the initiative for 
the kind of dership that is 
needed today as labor is attacked. 

Ironically, McDonald's war of 
nerves against Walter Reuther and 
his association with John L. Lewis 
and Dave Beck in an alliance, 
arose from the fact that the lead- 
ers of the CIO and AFL left a 
vast vaccum in this critical period 
for labor. Eyes were turned on the 
steelworkers convention for some 
indication of the influence of this 
“triple alliance.” But it appears that 
McDonald took the advice of his 
fellow-tourist Benjamin Fairless. 

McDonald came up with some- 
thing that makes one wonder 
whether he is just a naive little -boy 
who does not know better or 
- whether he has agreed. te front for 
another spell of the much-discredit- 
ed labor-management love. 

But McDonald, with a straight 
face told his 3,000 delegates rep-} 
resenting 1,250,000 workers that} 
“we have been bringing something 

new into the field of unionism.” : 


ee 


: 
2, 


EE 


< . . re 
i. ” yet 2 
aia - | 
a ‘ x $ 
_ thére . it’ was | 


McDONALD 


Take a look at Germany under Hit- 
ler, there it was called Naziism, 
but it was Marxism. Take a look 
at the greatest despotic land in 
the world today, the Soviet Union, 
they call it Communism. But it is 
Marxism. 

“Take a look at this other thing, 
the strictly bread and butter self- 
ish union which says “We will 
get all we can and the devil take 
the hindmost. Forget the equities 
of the owners. Forget the equity 

of management. Grab what we 
can and if necessary put them out 
of business. Unions of that sort 
disappeared also.” — - 

ee 

SO, McDONALD went on, he 
has been searching for somethi 
“new —other than “Marxism” a 
“selfish” bread-and-butter - union- 
ism—and came up with “mutual 
trusteeship” unionism. He dis- 
covered the days of the An- 
drew Carnegies “and people like 
him” are gone. Hundreds of thou- 
sans of people own industries 


through stock ownership, and by 
system (he neglected_to | 


a votin 
say stocks not people vote), man- 
agers are chosen so that a man 
like Fairless is an “employee” just 
like those of the working force 
are employes, and they must mu- 
tually operate the industries for 
the workers, owners, consumers, 
etc., etc. As proof, of his course 
he pointed to the two last rounds 
of. negotiations in still that yielded 
the smallest raises since the war, 
but which were agreed to withou- 


| out a strike. 


Several factors explain Mc- 
(Continued on Page 13) 


t between the Administration and the | 
ew hours after AFL president George 


sent an emissary to Los Angeles, 
the convention city to take on 
the leadership. 


It was James P. Mitchell, sec- 
retary of labor, principal speak- 
er at Monday’ss session. Usually 
the appearance of the Secretary , 
of Labor at an AFL conven- 
tion is merely a formality with 
the speaker treading carefully 
to offend nobody. 


But Mitchell did the oppo- 


ership with failure to make an 
“objective appraisal” of the : 
“accomplishments” of-the Admin- 
istration and even presumed to 
tell them that they had departed 
from the philosophy of Samuel 
Gompers, first AFL president, 
of “reward your friends and 
punish your enemies.” 
* 


* MITCHELL was described-as 
“nervous”. as he delivered his 
speech, a virtual throwing down 
of the gauntlet to AFL officials. 
He made it clear that the GOP 
had chalked off possibility of 
support from AFL top officials, 
-but that it was going to pursue 
a policy of going over the heads 
of the leaders and directly to 
the 10,200,000 members of the 
organization. 

As the Wall Street Journal 
(Sept. 21) put it: “The secretary’s 
remarks made it clear he had | 
no hope of gaining political sup- 
port from AFL leaders for the 
current election campaign. In- 
stead, his intent evidently was 
to go behind the-leaders to con- 
vince the Federation’s 10 mil- 
lion members that if they. want 
the truth about the COP’s rec- 
ord, they should not look to 
their leaders for it.” 

Mitchell, of course, made a 
whole series of unsupported or 
distorted claims for the Admin- 
istratién’s record but failed to. 
refute the facts contained in the 
Executive Council's report which 
listed the “sharp rise in .unem- 
ployment” as the nation’s num- 


. from the AFL. leaders. 


THE WEEK iN 


SEASONAL upturn in em- ~ 
ployment was far short of aver- 
age and way less than last year. 


Government survey of 119 
major areas showed only 17 


om “Labor and gen hr 


can hardly be expected to take 


government statistics seriously 
‘when the government itself sac- 
rifices the integrity of figures to 
political opportunism.” 


* 


WITHIN HOURS after a 
New York State prebe had dis- 
closed that six local officials of 
the CIO Retail, Wholesale and 
Department Store Union had 
abused union welfare funds for 
personal gain, the officials were 
suspended from office. RWDSU 
president Max Greenberg acted 
after receiving a letter from 
CIO president Walter Reuther 
a “prompt, remedial 


action. 
* 


ILA OFFICIALS made clear 
they are not likely to spread out 
welcome mat for John Dwyer 
and ether officials who had 
bolted to AFL union and then, 
two weeks ago, urged the work- 
ers to “forget about the AFL.” 

* 

SIX-HOUR DAY and 30- 

hour week was urged to meet 


growing unemployment, in a 
resolution adopted by AFL 


© Of Statisties aad Appointments | 
® President Greenberg Acts Fast | 


} 


Painters national convention in 
Seattle. " 


BROWNELL STAY OUT, 
was the stand taken by execu- 
of International 
Longshoremen's and Ware- 
housemen’s Union. Board said 
it will not stand for attempts to 
dictate policies of union from 
outside through use of Butler. 
and other laws. It declared it 


would stand behind any mem- 


_ ber victimized by these laws. 


MECHANICS EDUCA- 
TIONAL Society of America an- 
nounced its intention of ending 
its 22-year-old independent sta- 
tus and accepting an invitation 
to join the CIO. 

* 

MERGER APPROVAL with 
the CIO Oil Union was voted 
by the St. Louis convention of 
the CIO Gas, Coke and Chem- 
ical Workers. m 

SIX-DAY STRIKE for a 
wage contratt against Phelps 
Dodge in El Paso, Texas, was 
won by Mine, Mill and Smelter 


Union. 
+. 


SHOES AND CLOTHING 
for children of Kohler strike, on 
for five months in Wisconsin, is 
being collected by Wisconsin 
CIO Council. Council appealed 
for money to buy the items for — 
children of strikers, members of 
UVAW-CIO. ~~ 

* 


STRIKE against GE in Louis- 
ville, Ky., was voted by IUE- 


CiO members unless company 
revokes suspension of 1,200 
workers who took part in. stop- 


page Aug. 27. 


~~ one problem. Mitchell even 
ey a to take credit for a pub- 
lif ousing pro which has 
become virtually non-existent 
under this Administration. 
* 

If WAS the failure of the 
Administration to. take any ‘ac- 
tion on unemployment, -Taft- 
Hartley, and a number of other 
problems of close concern to la- 
bor, plus its whole of 
giveaways and favors to big 
business that brought the blast 


In his keynote speech, Meany 
took note of the fact that, in- 
stead ef moving to meet the 
problem of unemployment, the 
Administration - went: around 
claiming that 1953 was the sec- 
ond best economic year. 

“Let me make a suggestion’ on 
the political campaign to those 


_ osophy as being good enou 


‘that the AFL. had become a “tail 
\to the kite” of the Democratic 


MEANY 


who advocate a second-best phil- 


for America,” Meany told 
delegates. “Let us see that they | 
emerge from the political cam- 
 paign second. best.” 

Meany denied Mitchell's charge 


Party. Observers, however, saw 
two flaws in the policies of “the 
AFL leadership on which the | 
GOP, through Mitchell, was vo 
ing in an effort to drive a 


between it and the edie 


First was the AFL eisai 
Council's foreign policy position. 
Together with a hard-hitting do- 
mestic economic program, the 
Council report took issue with the 
the Administration’s foreign policy. 
It took note of its failures but 
then proposed more belligerent 
steps to heat up the cold war. It 
even hit “co-existence” as a trap, 
opposed trade with China and its 
admission to the UN. __. 

The .GOP, keeping in mind its 
successful demagogy of the 52 
campaign, has already made clear 
that it intends to present itself to 
the voters as the “peace” - party. 
This won votes from union fami- 
lies in ‘52 and they hope they 
can repeat. 

* 

SECOND was the big germ of 
truth in the charge that the AFL 
leaders were acting asthe tail to 
the kite of the Democrats. A vir- 
tually uncritical stand toward all 


{Democrats and failure to put up 


a vigorous fight for its own do- 
mestic program permitted a whole 
number of Democrats to claim “la-- 
‘bor backing” while doing little or 


nothing to push labor's program . 


in Congress. 


Meany derided government 
claims that there are only a little 
}more than three million unemploy- 
:ed, declaring that the figure was 


(Continued on Page 13) 


(Continued from Page 1) 


ing the. company parking lot be- 
came the scene of a titanic 
‘battle. Hundreds of pickets 


| pushed police horses to get a 


to, spit tobacco juice 


chance 
the windows of the few 


through’ 


| scab cars that got through. The 
| few miserable scabs drenched 


“with tobacco juice and hot cof- 


| oy gate erek 0 Caen the area creating new traffic jams _ THIS, 


tears. Dozens of union workers’ 
' tears were towed away by ‘police |x 


| it was.a. union picket car whose |r : 
‘Himself off..to 


driver “passed to 


Was Marxism. police as wanting to go into 


| 


‘| dozens 


, 


— He was arrested and is 


osecuted under the state | 


‘aatils Borine-Tripp Act. The 
t was Ernie Mazey, brother 


cke 
r UAW secretary-treasurer Emil 


Mazey. 
Coming right back of him were 


flooded, starters stuck. Police 
cally rushed tow cars into 


to make way for scab’ 


with their occupants sitting acmamd 


‘cars. of unionists whose |g, 
|motors suddenly died, carburetors ; 


: 


ht the Baekiac was nas Blut 


g to open doors, 


or move “the cars, a oo 
a 


Lind of picketing; that, has 


 detne Met 


ranks of solidarity, namel 


New Look Pickets Block Strikebreaking — 


= 


Alse there was trotted out.a yarn 
about a “home-made bomb” being 
‘ound in another . t's car. The 
press doing their bit to break the 
Strike named it a “Molotov cock - 
tail.” 

The UE pegged it as a new at- 
}tempt to bust the strike. 

Phan cays: what the press and 
t i 7 Bee 
“r 
issue,” instead brought bag great- 


ie eneneet ae wertees He vie the 
eabs. 


3 -. part of the 


2 a objector” to World War 
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CHICAGO. — An overflow 
meeting of Armour Local 347, 
- United . . Workers 
_ of America, CIO, enthusiastical- 
Jy gave a major lead to the de- 

in the labor move- 

‘wont of the fight to free Claude 
Taking time from 

their discussion of contract ne- 
more than 700 mem- 

of the union unanimously 

- adopted a resolution which reas- 
-serts the National CIO’s and its 


_._ @wn condemnation of the Smith 


Act and calis for immediate re- 
_ duction in bail and quashing of 

- the imdictment against Light- 
_ | foot. The resolution also author- 
izes “a delegation from our Lo- 
_ @al Union (to) call upon the 
U.S. Attorney ‘General’s office in 
Chicago to apprise him of our 


or ER c 0 


The resolution follows: 
WHERAS, Claude: M. Light- 
foot of Chicago. is now in jail 
under a Smith Act indictment, 
charged. with being a ‘member 
of the Communist Party, and — 
WHEREAS, Lightfoot’s fi ne 
has been set at $30,000, and 
WHEREAS, our Union along 
with National CIO has held that 
the Smith Act should be re- 
pealed as undemocratic legisla- 
tion which persecutes people on 
~ basis. of their political views, 


‘WHEREAS, the indictment ) 


of Lightfoot was* based on a 
- section of the Smith Act which 
is of such dubious constitution- 
ality that . has never been used 
before, an 

WHEREAS, it is patently un- 
reasonable to uphold such an 
indictment in view of the recent 
heated debate in Congress on 


| 


; Gago to apprise him of our view 


‘the Communist Control Act of 
1954. After much dispute, Con- 
gress finally determined that it 
would egy from said sears the 
provision for penalizing indi- 

viduals for membership in the 
Communist Party. This indict- 
ment is directly in contradiction 
al that Congressional decision, 

WHEREAS, a punitive bail 
$30,000 was set with absolute 
disregard of the 8th Amend- 
ment of our U, S. Constitution 
which provides that “excessive 
bail shall not be required, nor 
excessive fines imposed, . nor 
cruel and unusual punishment 
inflicted,” and. 

WHEREAS, while our Union 
is not in agreement with the 
views of Mr. Lightfoot, we feel 
it is our duty as Americans to 
fight anti-Communist hysteria 
and to preserve the fundamen- 
tal principles of democracy as 
embodied in our Constitution 
and Bill of Rights, now 

THEREFORE BE IT RE- 
SOLVED that we demand the 
wiping out of the indictment 
aoe Claude M. Lightfoot, 
an 

BE IT FURTHER RE- 
SOLVED that, pending such ac- 
tion we insist that Lightfoot’s 

sbail be reduced to a reasonable 
amount, and 


BE IT FURTHER RESOLV- 
ED that a delegation from our 
local union call upon. the U.S. 
Attomey General's office in Chi- 


in this matter, and 
BE IT FINALLY RESOLYV-. 


ED that copies of this resolution 


be sent to all appropriate par- 


ties, 


Fight for Amnesty 


e Smith Act Defendants File Appeal 


_ DETROIT. — “The iniquitous 
»Smith Act can be vara ni a 
. Vigorous Campa to free the po- 
litical an De Edward K. 
'. Barsky told an Amnesty Rally here 
.Jast Friday. 

The eminent surgeon and anti- 
-- fascist leader asserted that “the 
~ chips are down” in the United 
States and that all who aspire to 
_ Jive in a world of peace and se- 
curity must necessarily fight backj— 
on every front against the would- 


be destroyers of the U. S. Consti- thei 


tution. The campaign for am- 
nesty, he , is an integral 


ving. as tibial of the rally 
Haessler of Federated 
Press who had been freed by an 
campaign after 
os months of a 12 year 
sentence imposed on him as a 


_our own experience,” he 
the Russian Revolution 


ait 
f 


—_ 
, 


id 
Hifi 


; children of the pris- 
on a crusade to Wash- 
idea was | 
_two years o 


a 


released.” - 


E 
i 


at 
i 
- 


_ such= action at some hy- 


the | Were credited with 


.| man, ean: 4 GC 
| Winter and William Allan. 
CHARGE UNION-BUSTING 


of the political pris-| here a 


those Ibeen strikebound 


vember. 
| SCHOOL MILK 


god gina 


named the “Government-licensing- 
of unions Act.” Its passage, he de- 
clared, does not mean that fascism 
is just around the corner; actually 
widespread opposition to it shows 
possibilities of development of a 
strong, democartie coalition—“pro- 

progressive forces have the 
determination and courage to. take 
advantage of the opportunities ex- 


me: 
DETROIT. — An ap 


al from 
ir convictions was. wi 
the U. S.- Circuit Court. of 
peals jn Cincinnati on Sept. 15 by 
the six Michigan Smith Act te: 
fendants. It will be argued some 
time in December. 


The Appellants’ Brief maintains 
that the prosecution for conspiracy 
was Outlawed by the statyge of 
limitations; the trial court’s 
on evidence requires a 
me evidence ‘was insufficient es 
sustain conviction against each de- 
fendant and appellants were de- 
prived of.a fair trial in violation 
of the fifth and sixth amendments. 

The six are Saul Laurence Well- | rem 
, Thomas DeWitt | thors 


Dennis Jr., Schatz, Helen 


PITTSBURGH (FP).—A. second 
charge of unionbusting was made 
against Exec. Dir, Samuel R. | friendliness. 
Robb of Labor Standards Assn., 

ining agent for the five ma- 
ent stores that have 
since last No- 


WASHINGTON (FP). — Com-: 


plnints about the balcheated ta-| 


tics of the A 
helping food re 
re 
Wi continuing 

sce 
in sphooly,, 


for 


With goodly company, - 


Assail ‘Snoo pers? 
ith | Aetivities | 
‘Pin Pittsburgh 


‘al Committees are 


‘charges that the district has been 


teria.” 


at wg Sieaag ire 
| business aR 1g one the headquar- 


the oon pi t 


b : bay. or 


_ SUNDAY. 
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ain for Vested — 


_|Pension Rights; Retirement at 60 


DETROIT. _~UAW leaders at a 
tend meetin of Ford 


nin, pe back to the 
hip a of 


Ford's 
fabuities profits. 

Speaking to hundreds of pen 
sioners, Carl Stellato, presideat: 0 of 
the 57, 000 members Rouge local, 
said he, vice president John On, 
Art Speed and Horace Sheffield, 
members of the UAW-Ford Na- 
tional Bargaining Committee, will 
fight for: 

ike adequate increase in - the 
pension (to $200 a month); 2) Pro- 
vision for the pension to be paid 
to the ioners ting cash BP 
upon death; 3 3) The compan 
pay for medical and hospi 


ioners 


surance; 4) reduce the satbaatend: 


age to 60 years and reduce the 
years of service to 25. 
3) Vested rights so that if a 
worker quits or is fired before his 
eligibility date, his credits can be 
picked up whenever or wherever 
the worker becomes eligible. 

Stellato said the company could 
afford in the coming 1955 nego-|' 
tiations to pay these demands to 
provide better economic security 
for workers who gave 20 and 30 
years of their lives to build up 
Ford's profits. 

He pointed to the facts now 
known that the Ford Foundation, 


"|the tax free piggy bank of the 


company, has $500,000,000 in its 
treasury, which Stellato claims can 
be in a humanitarian effort 
to better the aged workers’ retire- 


DAILY PRAYER 
Give me work 
To earn my bread, 
To clothe my children, 
To provide a roof overhead. 
Give me thoughts to fill my mind, 


Beautiful and true, and ever lov-. 


ing kind. 
Give my a world of comrades free, 
Sisters and brothers, living in se- 
curity. 
Time to play in sunshine fair, 


This I ask in daily prayer. 
—By Ben Anton, 


_*!pTé leaders and school principals 


ment years.” — 

He ioe ads thas the assets 
of the Ford Motor Co. have: been 
increasing at. the rate of $200,- 
000,000 a year. He said that 
-|Ford’s profits'as the number two 
outfit in the industry were sub- 
substantial. 

Recently the Detroit Free Press 
reported that Ford was making |i 
$15,000,444 a month profit. That 
should bring $180,000,000 in net| 
profit for 1954 and had assets of 
ae one billion, 400 million dol-. 
ars 

Emil Mazey, secretary-treasurer 


| 


of the UAW-CIO said that the 
workers would have made greater 
progress in their fight for security 
in a liberal Congress had been 
sitting in Washington. 

‘I urge the workers to register 
and vote for labor endorsed candi- 
dates. Pat McNamara is the man 
we can fully suport.” (McNamara 
is running for U.S. Senator against 
incumbent Homer Ferguson), 

Joe. McCusker, UAW-CIO Re- 
gional director, ‘called upon ‘the 
workers to join with the rest of lib- 


eral Miehi in ‘giving Homer 
back ‘to Chrysler.” 


Educationa 


CHICAGO.—PTA leaders have: 
challenged the people of this city, 
to take on the fight for far-reach- 
ing improvements in public school’ 
facilities or face the prospect of an: 
alarmingly rapid ‘deterioration of | 
educational oppo for over, 
400,000 elementary and high school’ 
students here, 

“The challenge came in the fe 
of a 105-page' printed re y etn titled: 

“Public School Needs o 

Children” and released by the + 
cago Region of the Illinois Con- 
gress of Parents and ‘Teachers. 
Based on .a’ year-long survey by 


a. | 


who. jointly examined facilities of 
545 school buildings, the report 
discloses that: 


® Three hundred and_ sixty 
eight of Chicago's 377 elementary 
schools need repairs ranging from 
‘faulty stairs, floors, walls and 
‘coofs to fences and sidewalks. | 

® Ninety schools have serious 
fire hazards, such as- wooden stairs 
and wainscoting, open stair wells, 
gas exit lights, faulty fire escapes 
and single exits from classrooms. 

© Sixty-six schools alloted funds 


in “Let My People Go.” 
The above is one selection from 
a collection of poems written and 


published by Ben Anton as volume been given these repairs. 
one in a series titled New Times! 


Pamphlets, Anton is one of the 27: 
Philadelphia schoolteachers fired 
by the Board of Education as a re- 
tacks of the Velde Committee at- 
ta 


PITTSBURGH. — Agents of the 
McCarthy and Jenner Congression- 
“swarming in 
this area,” according to the Ll} 
Civil Rights Congress, which 


“selected for a dose of election = 


The agents, accerding to the or- 
ion, “are visiting industrial 
plants in which conservative unions 
are the ye ae agents and call- 
ing be individual workers and at- 
to make eae out of. 

are vis individuals 
and small! .c¢e 


ters of various civic organizations, 
with -a-similar ype agl 
sons, approachin rise 


unused space in high school build- 


for repair of electric outlets, re- 
placement of rotten plumbing 
tlooring, fire escapes, have not 


© With capacity figured at 40 
pupils per classrom,; 98 schools, or, 
26.9 percent of those reporting, < | 
dicated ‘an enrollment in excess of 
seating space. The survey com-) 
ments: “Although 25I schools re- 
~/ |ported no overload, this e is 
not significant without reference 
to conditions in the individual 
school, such as special or ungrad- 
ed classes (which require smaller 
class loads—Ed.); distribution of 
pupils by grade and.class, and ade- : 
quacy of facilities, such as gym- 
nasium, home mechanics, libraries, 


etc.” 
* 


THE REPORT notes: ft ged 
cago Region PTA supports reduc- 
son of teacher’s class load, since 
state and national findings show! 
that a small class (preferably not 
over 30) can be handled with 
maximum efficiency. ’ 

© Sixty-five schools reported 
that a total of 150 classrooms were 
‘meeting in space either too snedl 
or not originally ily intended for such 

, including converted libraries, | 
smash rooms, corridors, audi- 
toriums, unchrooms, shower- 


rooms, etc. 
© By June of 1953, 29 schools 


were on double shift sessions, af- 


| fec 15,000 (While. this 
ee Sette Sry to..15 schools: 


sea of the current 
semester school officials admit: the 


reduction is temporary, involving 


: 


ings, inadequate. rental space 
jroo structures, pe 
-@ The _ problem - of . teachers 
seeking transfers from certain 
-schools has mounted to the point 
where one’ school has 30 vacancies 

‘by -substitute teachers, four 
have 20 vacancies, 10 schools have 


——, 


“Crisis in Chicago 


| System | 


thors make specific reference to 
“the congested sections of the 
west, south and near north sides” 
‘of Chicago, namely, predominantly 
‘Negro or interracial communities, 
,as bearing the brunt of overcrowd- 
ing, double-shift, and attendant 
evils. ‘ 


WHAT CAN Chicagoans do to 
halt the blight on their children’s 
o’s|education? The PTA leaders indi- 
cate immediate demands must be 
made on state legislators, who hold 
the purse-strings for a large share 
of Chicago’s educational funds to 
enact legislation which will: 

1. Raise the limits on which the 
Chicago Board of Education can 
tax property from the present 
$1.10 to $1.20 per $100 of real 
estate property valuation. 


9. Provide funds adequate to 
meet projected school buildin 
needs, to eliminate double-shift 
schools, to reduce class loads and 
to retire over-age school buildings. 

8. Increase state reimbursement 
for the Chicago program for the 
children who need social adjust- 
ment, 

4. Increase state distributive 
funds to aid local school districts. 


WITH SCHOOL enrollments 


Forum on FEPC 
In State Meeting 


Scheduled ‘over this weekend in 
Harrisburg is a form of city fait 
employment practice laws which 
will be a highlight of the 20th 
annual meeting of the Pennsyl- 
vania Conference of the National 
Association for the Advancement 


‘of Colored People. 
The moderator of the FEPC 


discussion will be Dr. William H. 


Gray, executive director of the In- 
dustrial Race Relations Commis- 
‘sion of Pennsylvania. The Revet- 
end Dr. Gray who is also pastor 
of Philadelphia's Bright Hope 
Baptist ‘Church will open the 
forum with a discussion of “Do 
bit? os he FEPC 
participants in t 
discussion are Milo Manley of the 
Philadelphia Commission on Kace 
Relations who will discuss “How 
It Functions” and Louis - Mason 
of the Pittsburgh Fair Employ- 
ment Practice Commission is 
slated to comment. on» “How We 
Accomplished.” 

Another highlight of the con- 
ference will be the announcement 
and presentation of the NAACP’s 
annual civil rights award. The . 
laque last year was won by Harry 

er, Pennsylvania CIO  pres- 
in| ident, for his efforts toward secur- 
| ing a state FEPC law. 


GUARAN WAGE ._.. 
‘NEW YO @P). The UAW- 
CIO will take whatever action is 


necessary in 1955 to win the 
anteed annual. for AS 


10 vacancies each. 


* While the/report naanes| no spe; 


cilia eae aot sci se i ad Fe 


: 
_ 
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Studebaker Local in 


> 


Los Angeles Beats F< aoe =" 
Wa e Cut 29 2 . 0 | mpestal de the Pemneytvanla, Worker 
| : g * 


- PITTSBURGH. — The Progres- 

sive Party of. Western Pennsylvania 

. has scored several victories against 

DETROIT.—Studebaker workers in Los Angeles voted the McCarthyite forces here, which 
unanimously last Wednesday to reject the same company 


- control the Republican Party and 
proposed wage cuts which had been crammed down the >* represented in the Democratic 


eas EP ‘Party by State Supreme Court 
throats of fellow unionists in South Bend. hate Sahacs A’ Mirena wal 


cored in Pittsburgh Area _ 


with the problem of unemploy-, “Over 13,000 signatures have 
ment and calling for a special ses-|been filed by the Party at~Harris- 
sion of the legislature for relief|burg. These met the requirements 
measure of the state law as to their man- 
ner of collection, number and date 

of filing. : 
“The time for challenging these 
petitions was April 4-14th. There 
was no challenge during this pe- 


$. 
attacks on the Progres- 
sive Party are attacks on the dem- 
ocratic election procedure, - which 
is the tradition and law of our 
nation. The Press action ‘is an at- 


} 


With 312 members of UAW Local 255 elegibile to vote, his following. 
the wage cut was trounced by a resounding 292 to 0. 


Membefs of the bigger South 
‘Bend Studebaker Local 5 had orig- 
inally voted 3-2 to reject the wage 
cut, answering the companys 
“hard luck”’ story and pressure 
from the Regional UAW with the 
logical query: Wouldnt it be 
sounder unionism to raise wages 
in the Big Three up to our level, 
rather than to lower ours for the 
sake of “competition?” The South 
Bend workers were forced. to 
knuckle under when the company 
served notice that the contract 
would terminate, and the plant 
close down; and when the UAW 
International left them high and 


Toledo sought to get agreement 
from’ the UAW for a 25-30 cent 


hourly cut. 


The 292-0 vote in the Los An-; 
eles Studebaker local is the most 

isive' defeat yet dealt to the 
wage-cutting trend. - The L. A. 
workers were forewarned by the 
disappointments at Kaiser-Willys 
and elsewhere; and encoyraged by 
resolutions such as was adopted by 
the Lansing CIO Council calling 
for a national standard of wages 
and conditions in the atuito industry 
on a higher level, rather than 
lowering standards achieved in 


dry. : 


Los Angeles Studebaker workers 
were encouraged to reject. the) the notice served on the Ford Mo- 


wage cut proposal by a telegram 
from UAW GM Local 216 at 
Southgate, which has conducted a 
nationwide campaign against wage- 
cutting anywhere in the industry 
as a dangerous precedent for the 
*55 negotiations in the Big Three. 

Meanwhile managements wage- 


cutting drive continues to spread| 


condary outfits. Man- 
agement of the L. A. Spring and 
Wire Co. in\ California notified 
UAW Local 809 of its intent to cut 
wages 17 percent. Union members 
are cmaly opposed to this, and 
have called for help frem the In- 
ternational Spring Council. 


among the 


smaller shops. 


Encouragement also flows from 


tor Co. by Joe McCusker, UAW 
regional Aicacting that the Ford 
workers will seek a wage increase. 
When the union members in all 
the Big Three go out strong for 
pay increases, union. members else- 
where will be strengthened in their 
resistance to pay cuts. 

This will undoubtedly be a ma- 
jor topic for discussion at the Nov. 
19-20 UAW bargaining confer- 
ence in Detroit. Some 2,000 del- 
egates from 1,000 locals in the 


U. S. and Canada will be on hand) 
to plan for a fight to achieve im- 


Earlier the Doehler Jarvis divi- 
sion of the National Lead Co, in 


proved wages and working con- 
ditions in the 1955 contracts. 


Packing Walkout Continues 


WORKERS in. the Chicago 
Swift plant are adding their pres- 
sure to that of packinghouse work- 


the Big Three to go beyond their 
offer of a 2% cent per hour wage 
increase. Last week the majority 
of the Swift plant here went down, 
following disciplinary action taken 
by the company against workers 


ers throughout the country to force 


OFF-AGAIN-ON-AGAIN _stop- 
pages have taken place throughout 


the Swift chain, at Omaha, Des}Progressive. .Party .candidate .for 


Moines, Evansville, Sioux City, 
St.. Paul, Denver, and Brooklyn. 
Similar actions are taking place 
in the Armour chain, on a more 
limited basis. Walkouts have oc- 
curred at Atlanta, Ga. and St. 


The first and biggest victory was 
the filing of election petitions to 
place the Progressive Party on the 
official ballot in this fall’s statewide 
election. According to the Pitts- 
burgh Press there were 3,236 res- 
idents of Allegheny County who 
signed the petitions filed with the 
State Elections Bureau in Harirs- 
burg. 

The writer handling the story 
had evidently been instructed to 
check the names of those who col- 
lected the signatures and to note} 
if any who signed were among 
those identified by the notorious 
stoolpigeon and police spy Matt 
Cvetic as Communists iri his 1950 
“exposure.” Eighteen were named 
by the newspaper as thus fingered. 

The newspaper went into such 
details on each as had evidently 
been supplied by the FBI, 


* 
. OBVIOUSLY the Press would 


like to repeat its performance : of} 


1940 when it published the names 
of nearly 5,000 signers of Commu- 
nist Party nomination petitions 
from the western Pennsylvania 
area. This intimidatory action was 
followed by the then Republican 
district attorney with indictments 
of some 30 petition signers who 
were framed up and sentenced to 
prison. 

A: circular issued by the Pro- 
gressive Party charged that “under 
the guise of a news story, the Press 
article attempts to create hysteria 
and fear, which would prevent an 
equal opportunity to campaign for 
office by all political parties.” 

The circular pointed out. that 
the article came just after the po- 
lice had stopped Alexander Wright, 


Lieutenant Governor and others 


tempt to extend recent legislation 
outlawing the Communist Party to 
the Progressive Party. If successful, 
the next victims will be those 
branded guilty of ‘20 years~of se- 
dition. namely the . Democratic 
Party. 

“The Progressive Party is a legal 
party in Pennsylvania and entitled 
to all the rights and privileges of 


political parties as described in our 


federal and state constitutions,” the 


riod and the Progressive Party is 
now legally represented by its 
three candidates for statewide of- 
fices.” 
« 2 

A SECOND -VICTORY came 
when in response to delegations 
to Mayor David Lawrence and the 
Chief of Police protesting police 
interference with distribution of 
campaign material, assurance was 
given there would be no further 


such action. 


statement warned. 


8-E (~y 


ITS A BIT OF A TRICK 


IN THE FOUNDRY..” 


1 PICKED UP WoRRIN 


« 


- 


from distributing leaflets dealing 


Joseph, Missouri. 


in the Dry Sausage Curing depart-. 


disciplinary layoffs of up .to one 
week for alleged slow-downs and 
stoppages, the entire Sausage Di- 
vision Walked out. Other divisions 
followed. 


iCutters. 


Negotiations were broken off be- 


United Packinghouse Workers and 
|the companies; The packing com- 
panies are now meeting with the 
AF of L Amalgamated Meat 


TRUMBULL PARK FAMILIES 
PLEDGE TO REMAIN THERE 
| 


CHICAGO—The Negro families 
living in Trumbull Park have de- 
clared that they will stay, “come 
whatever,” in a statement issued 
through the Chicago Branch of the 


this is our home, our community, 
and we are here to stay—come 


whatever.” 
* 


MEANWHILE the city admin- 


ment. After Swift had handed out fore Labor Day between the CIO. 


NAACP. 
The statement was issued to 


clarify the fact that a request for! 


transfer to another housing project. 
bY one Negro family, because of; 
ill health, did not indicate that the | 
remaining families were giving up 
the fight for their right to live in’ 
Trumbull Park. 


“We wish to make it abundantly 
clear,” they state, “to the commun- 
ity in which we live,:the city of 
Chicago—its citizens and officials— 
that Trumbull Park is our home, 
for better or worse. It is here that 
we will rear our children, send| 
them .school, and as good citizens 
shoulder our responsibility in help- 
ing to better our community, city, 
“The forces of bigotry, lawless- 
‘mess and ignorance shall not deter 
us frem this resolution, nor do we 
‘believe that.our community repre- 
sents only. these forces. In. short, 


' 


| 


be 


istration continued in its legal har- 
assment of. Donald Howard, the 
first Negro“to move into Trumbull 
Park, Howard was forced to move 
from Trumbull Park some time ago 
because his income exceeded the 
maximum permitted in a federal 
project. The first charges brought 
against him. by two _ teenage 
troublemakers have just been dct- 
ed upon by the Municipal Court. 
He was found guilty of firing a 
pistol over the heads of the youths 
(who Howard claimed had thrown 
rocks at him). Judge Stefanowicz 
sentenced .Howard to pay a $100 
fire. Two additional charges for 
the same act are still pending in 
court, | 


The action of the court against) 


Howard is in contrast with the 
lertient treatment’ of those arrested. 
for mob actions against the Negro 
camilies. In the relatively few cases 


‘pigeon through the promise of 


where convictions were obtained, 
the fine usually was $5. 


| started M onday. Everybody else 
had: theirs two weeks‘or a month 


Phila. Story: Mrs. Watson 
Versus the Witchhunters 


THIS IS THE second part of a 
statement made by Mrs. Goldie 
Watson, Philadelphia Negro school 
teacher, in her “hearing” before 
the witchhunting Philadelphia 
School Board. Mrs. Watson is one 
of the 26 teachers dismissed over 
the past year for having refused 
to answer questions as to their po- 
litical affiliations and beliefs. - - 

The first part of the statement 
published last week ended with 
an account by Mrs. Watson of 
the attempt by FBI agent Fuoss 
to induce her to become a stool- 


promotions and financial security 


Now read on. : 
Final Installment 

Then Mr. Fuoss said to me 
something that I think. is very 
significant. He said, “Mrs. Watson, 
the Communists in the country 
will be the most surprised people 
that you have taken this position. 

And I said, “I know they will, 
Mr. Fuoss, because’ there are two 
sets of people in this country who 
know I am not a Communist—the 
Communists and the FBI.” He 
laughed. He said, “You are right, 
Mrs. Watson.” ee, 
M. Fuoss’ said he was not going 
to give mea subpoena. Buf I re- 
ceived my subpena on Friday night 
at eight o'clock and ‘the hearings: 


~ 
es 


before. I got mine finally because 
I wouldn't knuckle . under; 
cause I hold the Constitution very 
dear, not just when it is good for 
Goldie, not just when it is safe. 
All my life I have dedicated 
myself to Negro children. I have 
attempted to convince them that 
this was a country in which we 
could: have ultimate freedom. I 


have held the Constitution very/* 


high. How could I, how could I 
down in Washington demonstrate 
that what I believed about the 
First Amendment onlf held for 


me when it was safe? If Goldie 
was going to be fired, if she was 
going to go through this kind of 
ordeal, then she would run to the 
cover of the committee. I couldn't 
do it. And it would have been the 
lowest — of moral cowardice 
and morals for me to have per- 
mitted myself to become a stool- 


pigeon’ and an informer because 
I had been informed on. I would 


not do it, I could not have re- 


turned to my _ classroom under 


those circumstances. 

When I walked into that room 
I knew that no power, no -powér 
on God’s earth, could make me 


become a part of something that 


[ thought was wrong, could make 
me show my boys and girls that | 
held the Constitution in contempt. 


Because for md! to -have’ partidi- 


pated in that inquisitorial investi- 


be- 


gation would have been showing 


that I did not believe in the Con- 


stitution. | 7 
I talked to Dr. Hoyer on Oct. 
15, 1952. I talked to him very 
frankly and very honestly. And 
when our conference ended, Dr. 
Hoyer reminded me that he had 
been my district superintendent. 
And I said, “May I ask you two 

questions?” 

My first question had to do with 
Mr. Soken. “Who is this gentle- 
man? I said. Then Dr. Hoyer in- 
troduced him and said he was the 
board's attorney. . 

My second question was, “What 
shall I do now 

And he said, “Nothing.”. First he 
said, “What do you mean?” 

And I said, “Shall I go out and 
get leading citizens to testify as to 
my. loyal record?” 

And he said, “No, Mrs. Watson, . 
you don’t need to do anything. - 
You. have cooperated with me. 
Your answers are satisfactory.” 
He turned to Mr. Soken and said, 
“I think Mrs. Watson has an- 
swered the questions.” He bowed - 
and we ended the interview. ~~ 


And so I thought when I came 
here today that I would get a 
‘air hearing. kam glad you have 
offered me the opportunity to tell 
‘ou my opinions because I have 


xeen! heartstick about what is hap- 


: + 
wr ' g 


> 


ru Next Few Months | & ‘| NEW JERSEY 


A. NEW MOOD is piercing the curtan of fear and reactionary propaganda pro- * —E D ] T q ° N 
moted the hysterical agencies of Big Business. This mood is seen in the defeats poet or : | 
‘thyites have suffered at the peed polls, ia the tide against reaction among the voters, 


in the increasing political independence and activity of labor, Negro people small ven Lg 
ers. It is seen, too, in the way workers and lower middle classes have responded in the 


24th congressional ‘district in the Bronx, where supporters of Elizabeth Gurley Flynn are 
collecting over 3,000 signatures — 


*~ 


bill. _We would suggest that - $15, 000 in subscriptions _ this 


. to qualify the Communist leader. 
ior the ballot. 

* 

THIS MOOD is most héarten- 
ing to the future of our Jand. 


those who cannot, send $1 or 
$2 -.a week for the next five 
weeks. 

It is essential, too, that circu- 
lation efforts be stepped up. We 


year as well as _ stepped-up 
undle orders. 

It's a rough haul, but we're 
confident we'll all pull through 
together. 


Reentered as secona ciass mater Oct 


272, 1947, at tne poss 


office at New York. N. Y.. under the act of March 3. 1879 
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_ It-is heartening, as well, for the : ae 
future of this, your newspaper. Price 10 ae 
We . firmly believe that if we 

an weather these next few 
months financially, ‘this mood 
will result in such increases in 
circulation that our financial 
crisis will be eased. We say this 
in full knowledge that Big Busi- 
ness reaction continues to seek 
to hound progressives, even 

_ Stepping up its persecution. 

We said “if we can weather 
these next few months. . . 
None of our readers wiil doubt 
that we have got to weather 
‘them. Among other things, there 
is the current election campaign 

- and the need to inform our read- 
- ers. of national developments and 
experiences in the historic strug- 
gle to change the character of 
Congress. You can get this ma- 
terial nowhere else. To perform 
this service adequately, we're 


must get in at least. another The Editors ( 16 Snel lie 26 


WILL DE WE YISM GO 
DOWN ON NOV. 2? 


Labor's Role ALP to Stress 
Seen Crucial Peace Issue 


starting in tomorrow's Daily 
Worker a. daily page reporting 


and scoutep & the key struggles 
land. | 


throughout the 

But much as weve got to 
weather the storm, it depends 
on you. Were laying it on the 
line to you, our readers and as- 
sociates in publishing this news- 
paper, so youll -know. exactly 

ow rough the situation is, as 
we open our annual year-end 


drive for $60,000.- 
* 


‘WE STARTED the year with 
some $40,000 in debts and un- 
paid bills. We figured on the 
usual two fund drives — spring 
and year-end—to make up our 
estimated budget deficit of 


$160,000 for 1954, and to cut » 


into ‘that $40,000. But there has 
been a further drop in circula- 
tion income, and the spring 
drive, while netting $96,000 
(a good showing), was still con- 
siderably short of the $110,000 
we had to have. 


And so the deficit has con- 
tinued to mount. We've man- 
to hang on only by further 
pping. There are limits to 
this; and weve gone beyond 
them. 

We intended to launch the 
$60,000 year-end appeal at the 
end of-October, but because the 

E drive fell short, we're 
unable to wait any longer. In 
fact, we've waited too long, and 
need an immediate — response 
from you to keep going even 
next week. 

_*""We know there are enormous 

‘demands upon you, and you 
have given generously in man 
directions. But we must as 
every reader — and we mean 
‘every — to respond to this ap- 
peal NOW. 

We urge. all who can possibly 
do so to send a five or ten dollar 


An Editorial 


WITH THE New York State 
campaign now under way, labor 
and progressives. must take a 
square look -at the candidates, 
the programs and the job for 
the next five: weeks. 

The election results in the 
frostest state of the Union will 
ave profound effects on the 
years ahead. 

Will New York deliver a 
powerful blow to the Big Busi- 
ness crowd and its Cadillac 
Cabinet? Will it help change 
the composition of the new 
Congress? Will progressive New 
Yorkers help in the advancing 
of a great new political realign- 
ment in the nation—a le’s 
coalition of labor, the working 
farmers, the Negro people, the 


_ small business and professional 


people? 

The policies and the activity 
of New York labor and progres- 
sives in the next five weeks will 
do much to answer these ques- 
tions. 

New York’s Renublices lead- 
ers did about as expected. They 
named in Irving Ives a loyal 


' representative of the Rocke- © 


feller-Chase- National Bank- 
Dewey crowd. Despite a syn- 
thetic mantle of liberalism, Ives 


is recognized by the working 


people as a spokesman for Pres- 


ident Eisenhower's Cadillac 
Cabinet. His recent speeches 
attacking the so-called “social- 
ism of the New Deal under- 
line the fact that he represents 
the prefersed party of Big Busi- 
ness and the general policies of 
President Eisenhower, John Fos- 


ter Dulles and Joe McCarthy. 


It is against these policies — 


that the. country is now speak- 
ing. . These policies were repu- 
diated in the 1953 elections, in 
the Maine elections and in the 
recent primaries. Especially are 
organized labor and the work- 
(Continued .on Page 4) 
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GOP Tries to 
rack Whip — 
—0n AFL Chiefs 
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A City Man ioied to-the Fair 


By JOSEPH NORTH 

THE GREATEST show _ in 
America this time of year, you 
learn from Billboard, a trade- 
magazine of the entertainment 


industry, is the county fair. The 


figures are 
truly startling: 
the total of fair- 
goers through- 
out the year is 
some 35,000,- 
000. 

I hunted 
down. a county’ 
fair being held 
these days of 


- the harvest season nog OEY 


one within distance, Yorktown 


Grange’s~3 1st annual affair, Oe 


only one held for Putnam and. 


Westchester Counties. 


Past the midway where they are 
boiling the newly-picked corn, 
roasting the hot-dogs, Baking the 
new-fangled pizza, dispensing 


the soda-pop, past the big ferris 


wheel, you hear the livestock 
lowing and every once in a while 
some rooster sounds his cheery 
cockadoodle-do. 

* 


THE CROWDS ARE GAY, 


clad in their best Sunday suits; 


everything has the air of holiday 


when the work is done and the 
earth’s fruits are in the barns. 
Your thoughts, as you pass 
among the celebrants, go some- 
thing like this, and are possibly 


joyously. ae 


of interest te those of you who 
dwell in the cities and were not 
among the thirty-five million: 
Well, the fair is probably the 
oldest celebration on earth , 
summer's ended, the produce is 
ripe. on -the vines or it is in and 


Man:who has learned to harness — 


nature, is displaying his triumphs 
So it must have 
been along the Nile seven thou- 
sand years ago, on the Ganges, 
the Yellow River, wherever man 


had come up from living off the - 


hunt to plowing the nearby 
fields. . .. 
And suddenly you. encountér 


the tractors and all the glittering 


newly-painted farm machines 
(Continued on Page 11) 


By MAX GORDON 


IT IS A LONG time since 
New York politics has seen 
so sharp a collision between 
the leaders of the trade 


union movement and the 
politicians who head: the Demo- 
cratic Party as at the state Dem- 
ocratic convention last week. 


This collison dominated the 
electoral scene as all four rec- 
ognized political parties gather- 
ed to name their slates and: write 
up their- platforms for the No- 
vember balloting. 

As regards the Republican 
Party, nomination of Senator 
Irving Ives for the Governorshi 
was strictly a formality. He had 

already been named by Gover- 
nor Dewey as his successor: and 
Dewey's control over the state 
GOP machine is ironclad, 


The struggle developing over 
the rest of the Republican slate, 
at this writing unresolved, was 
chiefly one of local machines 
warring over jobs. 

-— — 


THE SPEECHES, platform 
and candidates chosen at the 
GOP convention made it abun- 
dantly clear that the tery, 
Hoover line of that party, rep- 
resented by Deweyism, was un-. 
changed. Continuation of the 
Dewey program and philosophy 
will be the central issue of the 
GOP campaign. 

Irrespective of the struggle that 
took place within the Democratic 


_ Party convention, defeat of this 


program and philosophy is ex- 
pected to remain the basic aim 
of the labor forces and their 
allies in this election. 

The collision between the 
state’s trade union  leaders— 
AFL and ClIO—and the politi- 
cians controlling the Democratic 
Party took place over two can- 
didacies. The most dramatic and 
decisive was that over the nom- 
ination ~of Rep. Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, Jr., for Governor, The 
gecond was the effort of labor 
to have a man out of its own 
ranks, Charles Halloran of Buf- 
falo, named for Lieut. Governor 
or any other position on the 
state slate. 

Rep.  Roosévelt was the 
choice of the CIO leaders, 


(Continued on Page 6) _ 
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—by Joseph Clark 


. former Moscow Correspondent 
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Administration Tries To — 
rack Whip on AFL Chiefs. 


By BERNARD BURTON 


THE CHIPS went down last week ina fi 
leaders of the American Federation of Labor. A fe 


t between the Administration and- the 
ew hours after_AFL president George 


Meany called on the Federation’s 73rd convention to make Republican Party the “second 


. McDonald Talk Impairs 
Steel's Blast at the 83d 


ATLANTIC CITY 


TWENTY MONTHS of “Republican Administration” 


came in for another attack by labor when the CIO United 


Steel Workers met here this week in annual convention. » The 


delegates adopted a 14-point leg- 
islative program similar to C1O 
policy. This centered primarily on 
economic issues, headed by repeal 
of Taft-Hartley and the need for 
a $1.25 minimum wage. The pro- 
gram also called for enactment of 

a civil rights program and a re- 
ie to constitutional liberties in- 
vaded by Congressional commit- 
tees. 

The officers’ report took reco 


nition of the hard facts of lif r 


facing the steelworkers: the. lay- 
off of 227,100 of them by mid- 
August, with “another 195, 225 
working less than 40 hours.” 
However, 

the facts of the economic situation 
and of the legislative needs of the 
workers, ‘was considerably weak- 
-ened@by a trend of thinking that 
ran through the speeches of Presi- 
dent David S: McDonald. 


By GEORGE MORRIS 

IF THE STEELWORKERPS 
were ed or amazed a year 
ago n David J. McDonald, the 
rasident of their union, embarked 
on a tour of U. S. Steel plants 


agp with Benjamin F airless, 
they 


| yg pt president, 
ee ave doubts now. McDon- 
ald made his course quite clear 


as he o the union's conven- 
tion here last Monday. He also all 
but- threw away the initiative for 
the kind of leadership that is 
needed today as labor is attacked. 
Ironically, McDonald's war of 
nerves against Walter Reuther and 
his asséciation with John L. Lewis 
and Dave Beck in an_ alliance, 
arose from the fact that the lead- 
ers of the CIO and AFL left a 
vast vaccum in this critical period 
for labor. Eyes were turned on the 
steelworkers convention for some| 
indication of the influence of this 
“triple-alliance.” But it appears that 
McDonald took the advice of his 
fellow-tourist Benjamin Fairless. 
McDonald came up with some- 
thing that makes one wonder 
whether he is just a naive little boy 


who does not know better or! 


whether he has agreed to front for 
another spell of the much-discredit- 
ed labor-management love. 


But McDonald, with a straight 
face told his 3 000 delegates rep- 
resenting j 250,000 


new into the field of unionism. 
3 ¥* 
EVERYBODY was all ea rs, tor 
“something new’ is most welcome 
- these days. And McDonald unfold- 
ed the following: 


“Most of the intollectus} writers 


e other group’ bat a 
‘butter ap- 
steelworkers are 
these groups. We, 
ae a caling 3 


£6 
z 


Pts 


podirwheliatd 


~~ op 
“< 


Gt wa3*Maraism. Massachusetts, we find that pri- tion as the Pn 


this presentation of 


McDONALD 
Take a look at Germany under Hit- 


ler, there it was called Naziism, 
but it was Marxism. Take a look 
at the greatest despotic tied in 


Marxism. 


the strictly bread and butter self- 
ish union which says ‘We will 
get all we can and the devil take 
the hindmost, Forget the equities 
of the owners. Forget the equity 
of management, Grab what we 
can and if necessary put them out 
of business. Unions of that sort 
disappeared also.” 

* 

SO, McDONALD went on, he 
has been searching for something 
“new —other than “Marxism” and 
“selfish” bread-and-butter union- 
ism—and came up with “mutual 
trusteeship’ unionism. He dis- 
Fcovered that the days of the An- 
drew Carnegies “arid people like 
him” are gone.. Hundreds of thou- 
sans of people own industries 
through stock ownership, and by 
a voting system (he neglected to 
say stocks not people vote), man- 
> are chosen so that man 
like Fairless is an “employee” just 


are employes, and they must 
tually operate the industries 
the workers, owners, consumers, 
etc., etc. As proof, of his course 


ve that | Ue pointed to the two last rounds 


“we have been bringing something,’ 


of negotiations in still that yielded 
the smallest raises since the war, 
but which were agreed to withou- 
out a strike. 
Several factors 


(Continued on Page 13) 


explain Mc- 


the world today, the Soviet Union, 
they call it Communism. But it is: 


“Take a look at this other thing, 


like those of the working aie . 


best” in November, the GOP 
sent an emissary to Los Angeles, 
- the convention city to take on 
the leadership. 


It was James P. Mitchell, sec- 
retary of labor, principal speak- 
er at Mondays session. Usually . 
the appearance of the Secretary 
of Labor at an AFL conven- 
tion is merely a formality with 
the speaker treading carefully 
to offend nobody. 


-But Mitchell did the oppo- 
site. He charged the AFL lead- 
ership with failure to make an 

“objective appraisal” of the 
“accomplishments” 
istration and even presumed :to 
tell them that they had departed 
from the philosophy of Samuel. 
Gompers, first AFL president, 
of “reward your friends and 
. punish your enemies.” 

¥* 

MITCHELL was described as 
“nervous as he delivered his 
speech, a virtual throwing down 
of the gauntlet to AFL officials. 
He made it clear that the GOP 
had chalked off possibility of 
support from AFL top officials, 
but that it was going to pursue 
a policy of going over the heads 
of the leaders and directly to 
the 10,200,000 members of the 
organization. 

As the Wall Street Journal 
(Sept. 21) put it: “The secretary's 
remarks made it clear he had 
no hope of gaiming political sup- 
port from AFL leaders for the 
current election campaign. In- 
stead, his intent evidently was 
to go behind the leaders to con- 
vince the Federation's 10 mil- 
lion members that if they want 
the truth about the GOP’s rec- 
ord, they should not look to 
their leaders for it.” 

Mitchell, of course, made a 
whole series of unsupported or 
distorted claims for the Admin- 
istration’s record ‘but failed to 
refute the facts contained in the 
Executive Council's report which 
listed the “sharp rise in unem- 
ployment” as the nation’s num- 


of the Admin- 


THE WE EK IN 


_ SEASONAL upturn in em- 
ployment was far short of aver- 
age and way less than last year. 
Government survey of 119 
major areas showed only 17 
with balanced labor supply in 
September with 16 
in July, 81 with moderate ag a 
surplus compared with 80 in 
July, and 51 with substantial la- 
bor surplus compared with 53 
in July. . . . United Mine Work- 
er journal blasted failure to re- 
appoint Ewan Clague as Com- 
missioner of Labor Statistics, de- 
claring, “Labor «and industry 
can hardly be expected to take 
government statistics- seriously 
when the government itself sac- 
Yifices the integrity of iigures to 
political opportunism.” 
* 

WITHIN HOURS after a 
New York State probe had dis- 
closed that six local officials of 
the CIO Retail, Wholesale and 
‘Department Store Union had 
abused union welfare funds for 
personal gain, the officials were. 
suspended from office. RWDSU 
president Max Greenberg acted 
after receiving a ‘etter. from 
CIO president Walter Reuther, 
demanding “prompt, remedial 
action. 

* , 

ILA OFFICIALS made clear 
they are not likely to spread out 
welcome mat for John Dwyer 
and ~ other officials who had 
bolted to AFL union and then, 
two weeks ago, urged the work- 
ers to “forget about the AFL.” 


* 

SIX-HOUR DAY and 80- 
hour week was urged to meet 
growing unemployment, in a 
resolution adopted by AFL 


LAB 


3 OR AFFA IRS 


nd Of Statistics and Appointments 
° President Greenberg Acts Fast 


Painters national convention in 
Seattle. 


BROWNELL STAY OUT, 
was the stand taken by execu- 
tive board of International 
Lon ’s and Ware- 
housemen’s Union. Board said 
it will not stand for attempts to 
dictate policies of union from 
outside through use of Butler 
and other laws. It declared it 
would stand behind any mem- 
ber victimized by these laws. 

: * 


MECHANICS EDUCA- 
TIONAL Society of America an- 
nounced its intention of ending 
its 22-year-old independent sta- — 
tus and accepting an invitation 
to join the CIO. 

* 

MERGER APPROVAL with 
the CIO Oil Union was voted 
by the St.- Louis convention of 
the CIO Gas, Coke and Chem- 
ical Workers. - 

ASIX-DAY: STRIKE. for a 
wage contract against Phelps 
Dodge in El Paso, Texas, was 
won by Mine, Mill and Smelter 


Union. 
* 


SHOES. AND CLOTHING 
for children of Kohler strike, on 
for five months in Wisconsin, is 
being collected by Wisconsin 
CIO Council. Council appealed 
for money to buy the items for 
children of ern, members of 
UAW-CIO.. 

— 

STRIKE against GE in Louis- 
ville, Ky., was voted by IUE- 
CIO members unless company 
revokes suspension of 1,200 


workers who took part in stop- 
page Aug. 27. 


ber one problem. Mitchell even 
sought to take credit for a pub- 
lic housing program which has 
become virtually. non-existent 
under this Administration. 

* 

IT WAS the failure of the 
Administtation to take any ac- 
tion on unemployment, Taft- 
Hartley, and a number of other 
problems of close concern to la- 
bor, plus its whole program of. 
giveaways and favors to big 
business that brought the blast 
from the AFL leaders. 

In his keynote speech, Meany 
took note ofthe fact that, in- 
stead of moving to meet the 
problem of unemployment, the 
Administration went © aro 
claiming that 1953 was the sec- 
ond best economic year. 

“Let me make a suggestion on 
the political campaign to those 


| paign second best.” 


who advocate a second-best phil- 
osophy as being good ee 
for -America,” Meany told 

delegates. “Let us see that they 
emerge from the political cam- 


Meany denied Mitchell's charge 
that he AFL, had become a “tail 
to the kite” of the Democratic 
Party. Observers, however, saw 
two flaws in the policies of the 
AFL leadership on which the 


First was the AFL Executive 
Council's foreign policy position. 
Together with a hard-hitting do- 
mestic economic program, the 
Council report took issue with the 
the Administration’s foreign policy. 
It took note. of. its~-failures but 
then proposed more belligerent 
steps to heat up the cold war. It 
even hit “co-existence” ‘as a trap, 
opposed trade with China and its 
admission to the UN. 

The GOP, keeping in mind its 
successful demagogy of the ‘52 
campaign, has already made clear 
that it intends to present itself to 
the voters as the “peace” party. 
This won votes from union fami- 
lies in ‘52 and they hope they 
can repeat. ; 


SECOND was the big germ of 
truth in the charge that the AFL 
leaders were acting as the tail to 
the kite of the Democrats. A vir- 
tually uncritical stand toward all 
Democrats and failure to put up 
a vigorous fight for its own do- 
mestic program permitted a whole 
number of Democrats to claim “la- 
bor backing” while doing little or 
nothing to push labor's program 


in te 

derided government 
sisi s that there are only a little 
more than three million unemploy- 
ed, declaring that the figure was 


GOP, — ‘Mitchell, was play- 
ing in an effort to drive a 
between: i it and the membership. 


sew oye on | Page 13) - 


‘By ABNER BERRY 


fought on a line that 


suasions. Highlighting the drive for ‘more equitable representation of Negroes in govern- 
“;ernment was the victory of Charles; 


| Diggs, jr., 


in Detroit's 13th Con-. 
gressional District Democratic pri- 
- mary. Coming in a district where 


‘the vote is, overwhelmingly Dem-: 7 fal. 
that ‘ocratic, Diggs’ triumph offers. more|- 


i 
House 


‘than an even chance of there being 
a third Negro sitting in the U. S. 
of Representatives next Jan-" 


uary. 
| * 


_ JUMPING © from = Detroit. ‘to 


“= Figh t on Simcrow w ‘Crossed Party Lines” 


Marxian | | 


ling 


'maty results show Negro. represen- 
‘tation to be just as much an issue in 


|New England as in the auto capi- 


In Boston, Attorneys Laurence, 
H. Banks and Harry J. Elam won 
‘the Republican nomination in ‘the’ 
‘9th and 12th Waids, respectively, | son 
for state representative candidates. 


‘Negro incumbent, won re- 


| 


| candidates for representatives~At- | trictin 


| torney 


Rep. Herbert L. Jackson, the lone heey of labor PIR action| 
solidatel, we 


in Malden, running well ahead of 
a field which included ex-Mayor 
Vernon ,C. Newman. 

Springfield, Mass., gave Repub-| 
lican fominations to pe Negro. 


J. Clifford Clarkson and 


bong City Councilman Rodman.E. John- poonaes: 


jw 


Both “Springfield victors had the 


dite tice : 


sé palit. 


ing ‘that the three Boston nominees 


RECENT primary recalls: show that the battle ee jimcrow in politics is being will be victorious in the general 
stretches across the nation and involves partisans of all political per- elections, giving the Massachusetts 


state legislature an increase from 
one to Negro representatives. 
A DRAMATIC development in 
Wisconsin | up the possibility 
| there, also, for increasing the num- 
ber of Negroes in the state legis- | 
lature from one to three. Redis- ~ 
since the 1952 elections 
the predominently Negro- 
-areas of the Fifth Con- 
onal District into’ three leg- 
islative districts, 6th, 2nd and 13th. 
Isaac ‘ the incumbent 
| from the old Sixth, had no a 
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ovie Guide FBI Stooe Boats of 
“scans | petraying Puerto Ricans 


ish. Good, | 
Youth Wants to Know (4) 1 
(5) cme Hopkins Science Review Roeay stating fis relying to date almost en- 
4 | S tirely on turncoats and a stoolpigeon planted in the Na- 
Baseball: Yankees - Phila (11)| tionalist party by the FBI; in. the trial of 13 Puerto Rican 
Nationalists of New York andj} ep 
Chicago. “New York junta,” he testified. 
. Through stoolpigeon the 


1:55 
Professional Football: NY Giants : | 
Cross-examining: the FBI plant, : 
Ramon Sanchez Sorrel, ‘Defense conspiracy wheeed in som lop 


iM ) Mahe ts \lowa (7)-4:30 We 

a Movie: Magic Town (9) 4:30. 

: James Stewart. Also at 7:30 & 10, 
Socurype Meme: quiz (4) 5 

: | oe Gleason Show (2).8 - 

- Canadian Professional Football ickey Rooney Show (4) 8 

(4) 145. | Baseball: Yankees- Phila. (11) 
Camera Three—education (2) 2|8:25 — 
Italian Film (7) 2 | -\< Play: Lady in the-Dark (4) 9. 
Movie: Man in Iron Mask (11))Ann Sothern 


’ SATURDAY, SEPT. 25 


, Baseball: Dodgers-Pittsburgh (9) 


3 Baseball: Dodgers-Pittsburgh (9) 
done. Your Hit Parade (4) 10:30 © j|2 


- Racing from Atlantic City-UN Spotlight.on Harlem (7) 11. _ | . Adventure—Museum ‘of Natural 
Handicap (2) 4:30 SUNDAY, SEPT. 26 History (2) 3:30 


ae Football; Michigan State vs. Draw With Me (4) 12:15, Noon Stevie: Riedie. —. (9) 4:30. 


Also 7:30 & 10, . 
Hallmark Hall of Fame (4) 5 -|ports on every Nationalist gather- 


Youth Takes a Stand (2) 5:30 jing he attended and every contact 
i pps P Theis ©) FO of he saw from November, 1951, 
" Siida (2) 6:30 : until last May. ‘They were indicted 
Tenth of a Nation—series. on Ne- + — Sr Seeerrter 

jgro Affairs (11) 6:30 ta, <a of ire ic 
oa pce fas It (7) 7 It was an F hy agent, Robert K. tthe 5 tag ra vot remade 
Stoner, who “advised me how I of his frequent visits, told him in 


Mister Peepers (4) 7:30 
could contact ‘the Nationalist the summer of 1952 that he'd 


cS Sibag a the .Town—Cleveland 

a jindians Ball team (2) 8 ‘ies nF ee | ; ) . 
a ” tell h A t,|gurchased a Luger pistol and 
ee ee ge ee Dade like to show it to me, but. 


Colgate Comedy Hour (4) 8 195] 
Ozzie & Harriet (7) 8:30 , to attend a dance -given upee said it would not be a good 


Loretta Young (4) 10 November, 1951, at 90 Clinton St.,!7,. ° .; 

| Movie: Young Mr. Pitt (2) 11:15) the witness said. eg arsey other people were in 
(British) : * | Alluding to this on cross-exam- 
MOVIES THAT WAS AFTER he wrote imation, Attorney Unger asked: 


Broken Lance, neighborhoods |J. Edgar Hoover offering his serv-| anya a ee ae 
ss te of Russian Ballet (Russian) _ si nae 10 months take, this. attitude cof saving syle 
Mr. Hulot’s Holida east alter the attempted assassination to : ow it to your The witness 
s May” of former President Truman which, | said yes, and that the man didn't 


BS | Guild 50th St. : 
) he claimed on direct questioning,|have to “bend my arm.” Ques- 


vs. Chicago (5) 2 
2:30 Dumas adventure film—well| Boxing (7) 9 
Attorney Abraham Unger 148 t!ermment by force and violence sev- 


week brought out how closely he eral defendants not named by any 
was guided by the FBI, to whom/witness heretofore. 
he submitted written and oral re- | * 

SOME OF HIS testimony which 
was intended to be most damag- 
ing was directed against a defend- 
ant he knew. in Puerto Rico 25 
years ago whom he met again at 
the November, 195], dance — 
Carmelo Alvarez Roman. 
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The Ro 


holiday continues throughout Tuesday and Wednesday. Some five 
million Jews in the United States will observe the holiday in their 
synagogues—some 12,000,000 throughout the world. (Aboat. six 
million Jews were massacred by the Nazis during World War I). 


(Above) The traditional Roshashona 
the shofar. 


THE WEEK IN NEGRO AFFAIRS 


® Sanity Test for Mrs. McCollum 


° Virginia Fights 
A. SANITY HEARING was 
scheduled for Mrs. Ruby McCol- 
Ium, condemned to die in the 
electric chair in Florida for the 
murder of te ro even a 
hysician politician in 1952. 
Her lawyers hope that she will 


PYTTITITITITITIT TT PTL 
For the Theory You Need in 


JEFFERSON SCHOOL 


Theory-Practice Workshops 
Institute of Marxist Studies 


Youth Night 
90 Classes in Economics, Politics, 


A ae Economy 


_ JEFFERSON SCHOOL 


575 Avenue -of the Americas 


These Exciting Times 
Study at the 


History, Philosophy, “Seience, 
Literature, Music, The Arts 


ashona, ushering in the year 5,715 
of the Hebraic calendar, begins at sundown Monday evening. The 


phur Springs, Va. High school 


rite of blowing the ram’s horn, 


Integration 


be declared “legally insane.” If 
this move fails, they plan to ask 
for a change of venue from Live 
Oak, where she has been held 
in prison incommunicado for the 


last two years. 
* 


‘SCHOOL integration seemed 
likely to go ahead in White Sul- 


students who had staged a dem- 
onstration against the admission 
of Negro students, withdrew 
their objections ‘after the inter- 
vention of community groups. 
But, meanwhile, the 


sion to end the school jimcrow, 
and Negro students had struck 
against returning to ‘the segre- 
gated school. | 
~ MRS. ANNIE. LEE MOSS 


school . 
board had reversed their deci- 


UPA {M. Magoo) cartoon pro- 
grams (11 films) 55th St. 
Vanishing Prairie (Disney) Fine 
Arts 

This Is Cinerama, Warner 

Lili, 52nd St. Translux 
Freneh-Touch (French) World 
High and Dry (British) Sutton 
Bread Love & Dreams (Italian) 
Paris. 

Knoek on Wood, 68th St. 

Le Plaisir (French) and Scotch 
‘on Rocks (Brtiish) Greenwich Sat. 
only 

Red Inn (French) Apollo 
Gangaceiro (Brazilian) Translux 
Normandie : ; 

La Ronde (French) Symphony 
Concert of Stars and Tonight 
We Sing, Thalia— Sat. Rigoletto 
and Tosca—Sun. 


fought again for her job in the 
Pentagon, as she was forced to 
appear for the third time before 
a loyalty investigating board. 

VIRGINIA’S Governor Stan- 
ley instructed the state legisla- 
ture to find ways to avoid com- 
pliance with the Supreme Court 
decision on ending jimcrow 
schools. The Norfolk Journal 
and Guide, leading Negro week- 
ly, sharply criticized the ap- 
pointment of an all-white com- 
mission on the school question 
and. declared war on the “ruling 
dynasty” of the state, which has 
“kept Stanley's political clique in 
power for the last fifty years. 

? * 


A THIRD BLAST exploded 
in a home in Norfolk, Va., where 
atempts are being made to drive 

Negro families out of the Coro- 
nado ‘section. County police have 
allegedly been investigating the 
series of incidents which started 
several weeks ago, threatening 


———— 


) including : 
@ Fundamentals of Trade 


Unionism 
® The Fight for Women’s 


® The Puerto Rican National 
Minority : 

® Southern Reconstraction 
es ist and Commanist 

- Mevements in the U.S. 

® Mac Tse-tung’s “On 

€ adiction” | 

© Folk Songs U.S.A. - 
Classes Begin October 4 


Registration Now Going on, 


-INTERRACIAL 
SEE RIDGEFIELD 
IN ITS: 
AUTUMN SPLENDOR 


For Your Fall Vacation 
COME TO 


house owners. One conviction 
has been won of a white man 
-accused of throwing explosives 
into a yard. The culprit was 
given a 80-day suspended jail 


“gro families have appealed for 


; 


and property. 


aroused him to make the. offer, tions and answers contin:ed: 

He wanted, he told Defense At-| 0. And you took it? A. Yes. ~ 

torney Conrad J: Lynn, “to erase| Q. And that was because Mr. 
that blot on the Puerto Rican race.”; Stoner told you to? A. I dont 


When Attorney Lynn then asked *P0W-_ a 
if he believed in the tenets of Q- But you did show it to Mr. 


the Nationalist party when he Stoner? A. Oh, ass 


joined it, he said, “Not in their * 

terms.” And did he tell them that?) EARLHER in the week Defense 
“Of course not,” he laughed, lean-' Attorney Lynn, outside the pres- 
ing back and looking at the jury, ence of the jury, reported to Fed- 
“otherwise I would have been out eral Judee L. E. Walsh that one 
like this,” and he snapped his.of the defendants, Rafael Cancel 
fingers. Kons cote “sete . Third at 

Brooklyn, n beaten an 

ee Ree fe ety Tete See, & three of his teeth knocked out, 


violence to the 16 non-white d 


sentence. and fined $25. The Ne- 


state troops to protect their lives: 


month before the shooting in Con- 


plotted by Nationalist leaders here 
and in Puerto Rico, the stoolpigeon 


and the curcifix he wore stripped 


hi : . 
gress which the government claims from’ his neck, by a guard the pre- 


was -part of the alleged conspiracy, petsaaig re 


Judge Walsh ordered an inves- 


became secretary of the New York 
branch of the party, termed the 


f 


—~ 
CONSIDERABLE speculation 
is abuzz in Washington whether 
the Senate will be called back 
to hear the Senate “censure” 
committee's report on Joe Me- 
Carthy. The New York Daily 
News is wagering that “the un- 
happy Six of the censure com- 
mittee will come up with a re- 
port which does not censure Mc- 
Carthy but asks the full Senate 
to determine whether he was 
too rough in some of his cracks 
off the Senate floor agairst per- 
sonal opponents and fellow mem- 
-bers of the ‘most exclusive 
gentlemen's club’ in the world.” 
John O'Donnell, of the News is 


won't comme back and vote until 
after the election.” 
oe : 


willing to “bet that the Senate — 


tigation. Last Wednesday U.S. Dis- 
‘trict Attorney J. Edward Lumbard 
said that his office was making a 
“complete investigation,” and that 
meanwhile none of the prisoners 
‘were lodged in the Bronx County 


jail. 


“Gssified Ads 


: FOR SALE ae 
TELEVISION. SPECIAL—17-inch Admiral. 
Table Model. Reg. $179.95: Spec. $124.95. 
Standard Brand Dist., 143 - 4th Ave. . 
(73 & 14 Sts.) GR 3-7819. 1 hour free 


parking or 2 tokens. | 

oe SERVICES- : 
(Painting) 

JOB well done: painting contractor; Jack 

Rosen—GI 8-1601. Free estimating. , 

| MOVING AND STORAGE 


SPIKES moving and. pickup service, city, 
.. Short notice, pian ahead, 


— @«8=— 


— 


| 


MO" YING, Storage, Long Distance, experi- 
enced furniture, piano movers. Call Ed 
Wendell, JE 6-8000, Day-night. WS 


—_—_— 


pa 


THE f 
RIDGEFIELD. RESORT 


@ Choice of Luxurious Rooms 
@ Best Accommodations 
@ Delicious Food—American Jewish 


of SOCIAE SCIENCE, 


(6th Ave. et 16th 8t.) 


> Most Moderate of Season Weekly 


Rates : . 
@ Special Reduced Rates for Week- 
end Outings . i 
Write: or Cah: 
RIDGEFIELD RESORT 


{he a Te, RidgpGeld 6.6548; 9) fl. 
“4 > iB fe figk Terese. &. "7% Sys : ; 


1 BRIEHL’S 


WALLKILL, ULSTER COUNTY, N.Y. . 


| PHONE 3-2214 


Bookcases & China Tops | 
o «+ in all finishes | 


Open Eves. & Sat. to 6 p.m. ~ 
on Thurs. to 9. 


169 E. 33rd ST., N. Y.C. 


(Bet. Lex. & 3€ Avs.) MU 5-5199 | 


-— 


untry @ Pleasant Infor- 
Swimming 


Vector Laboratories 


217 Third Avenue © GR 3-7686 
| New York 3, N.¥. 
Sales ®; Instpliggiog:;*. Service; 
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Peace a Must, L 
PRINCETON.—Peaceful co-existence of East 

and West.is a must for this country’s survival Dr. 

Harold W. Dodds, president of Princeton Univer- 


sity, told an audience of 2,000 undergraduates . 
and their families. Dr. Dodds spoke at the open- 


ing of Princeton's 209th academic 


Western civilization must “arrive at a basis of 
peaceful co-existence with societies differently 
_ patterned from our own” said Dodds.“’. .. a 


preventive war is not the answer ... the goal 


, a si ) . r - a, ; ee 
; Dodds Says 
of peaceful co-existence will not be achieved by 
War. « e te) 
A second problem confronting us is “whether 
science is to be master of mankind .. . or the 
servant; whether it is to be a destroyer or a 
benefactor,” said the University president. 
~ He ~warned against trusting our “ultimate 
hope and final salvation” to such scientific dis- 
coveries as the H-bomb. 


year. 
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TRENTON As the Republicans sat on their hands in the State House last week, and, refused to vote at all during the 


FL B 


“ 
B ue sper 


ial legislative ses- 


sion called by Gov. Meyner, the N.J. Federation of Labor joined the State CIO in endorsing Democrat Charles Howell for the U.S. Senate. Signifi- 


cantly, the AFL Labor's League for Political Education 


SALWEN TO FIGHT 
FOR BALLOT PLACE 


TRENTON.—Bert' Salwen, Com- 
munist Patty candidate for Mercer 
County Freeholder, was stricken 
from the ballot this week in the 
first attempt to use the recen 
passed Communist Control Act of 
1954 to obliterate democratic 
rights, | 

The action: by County Clerk Al- 
bert H. Rees was based on opin- 
ion of County Attorney Joseph S. 
Bash. Bash declared that the re- 
cently passed bill outlawing the 
Communist Party and _ licensing 
unions prohibits Communists from 
holding office. . 

Salwen is planning an imme- 
diate appeal, possibly to the State 
Supreme Court. In a statement 
prior to this action, the Mercer 


WINDFALLS 


WASHINGTON (FP).—On_ the 
heels of a report by William 
F. McKenna charging apartment 


builders reaped more than $110) passed 


billion in windfall profits after. mak- 
ing gifts and cash payments - to 
government officials, the Federal 
Housing Administration is trying to 
get back, if possible, $40 million 


tly bearer from the ballot. ... 


County Communist Party declared: 

“The Communist Party will fight 
in the courts any attempt to re- 
move Bert Salwen, its standard- 


“Bert Salwen is on the ballot as 
a result of the legal signing of peti- 
tions by registered voters of Mer- 
cer aay N.J. The removal of 
his name from the ballot would be 
a denial of the rights of all citizens 


Case is 


ound little to-choose between Howell and Case as individuals. However, Case's pledge of 
“1,000 percent support” to the Eisenhower administration swung the endorsement to Howell. 

ase —— to all-out support of the Eisenhower administration, which thus far has shown a gen- 
eral tendency to befriend big business, rather than the millions of ~working people,” the LLPE de- 


“Mr. 


clared, | 

“The ultimate decision was 
made after many delegates voiced 
the opinion that more liberal leg- 
islators must be elected to offset 
what they termed the Eisenhower 
administration’s lack of interest in 
organized labor.” : 


BACK DEMOCRATS 
FOR CONGRESS _ 

The Essex-West Hudson CIO— 
PAC announced its endorsement 
of three Democratic Congressional 
candidates: Peter Rodino, 10th 
CD, Hugh Addonizio, 11th CD, 
and Martin Fox, 12th CD. The 


to freely nominate and support 
candidates for. public service.” 


| 


Council report praised Fox as a 
“militant liberal,” and said that his 


of the Union County CIO Coun- 


cized some Republicans who are 
opposed to Case’s candidacy. Shep- 
ard, an open, out-and-out Mc-- 
Carthyite, admitted, in answer to 
a question, that “he would’ have 
been happy. to run with Hartley 
if he had been nominated.” Hart- 
ley, of course, is the notorious for- 
mer Rep. Fred Hartley of Taft- 
Hartley. infamy. 

Harry Kranz, State CIO. legis- 
lative director, attacked Shepard's 
record as an assemblyman, as “the ~ 
worst record’ in the Legislature.” 
| While in the State House, Shep- 
ard either failed to vote or voted’ 
consistently against all bills in the 
people's interest. 


opponent, Republican incumbent 
Robert Kean; “has been a willing 
tool of big business interests, con- 
sistently- voting to support the 
philosophy of making the rich 
richer and the poor poorer.” 
McCARTHYITE BACKS CASE 
Senator Dirksen and V.P. Nixon 
are not the only McCarthyites in 
Clifford Case’s corner. He also has 
his local ‘supporters.. Fred. Shep- 
ard, Republican candidate for the 
6th CD Congressional seat against 
incumbent ‘Democrat Harrison 
Williams, told the executive board 


cil he was “tickled to death to 
run with Case . ..” Shepard criti- 


| 


GOP Brews Witchhunt in Camden 


CAMDEN.—A gigantic spy scare frameup is being. hatched before a Federal: Grand Jury in this city. The 
' pose of this Republican conspiracy is to carry 


out the line o 


¥ to 


f “20 years of treason” by the: Democratic Party, an 


stampede the voters into support of GOP candidates this November. Assistant Attorney General William F. Tomp- 


kins of Maplewood, recently ap- 
pointed by Eisenhower, has been 
directing the Camden inquiry. Ac- 
cording to the Newark News, 


obtain knowledge about subver- 
sive activities.” « 

In other words, the Eisenhower 
administration, in its efforts to win 


Tompkins plans to use the recently 
“immunity” law that de- 
-stroys the Fifth Amendment of the 
Bill of Rights to aid the spy scare 
frameup. The same News story 


posing questicns on the bill's con-| 


stitutionality said: “Tompkins is 
less interested in a court test of 


of the excess profits. 


the law .. . then in using it to 


a victory in November, will use a 
‘law that violates the Constitution, 
and try to avoid a test of its con- 
stitutionality! 

Just what the Justice Depart- 
‘ment has in mind with its new spy 


story in. the Newark Star-Ledger, 


| 
| 


frameup can be seen from a dope} 


called. Communist control act of 
1954, which not only outlaws the 
Communist Party but institutes 
government control of unions as 
well, could smash Republican 
The greatest amount of pressure 
‘on coalition candidates (mainly 
Democrats) to take .a forthright 
stand for peaceful coexistence, : 
and to come out fighting against 
the 20 years of treason line of the 


The Ledger quotes ‘informed 
sources as saying that “the Rosen- 
bergs will not be the last to go to 
the electric chair.” ~ 

The Republican Party hopes 
that this new series of frameups 
being readied, together with de- 
magogic use of the peace issue, 
will be more than enough to guar- 
antee a GOP victory in November. 

Action by labor and all anti- 
McCarthy forces against all the 


a McCarthyite sheet. | 


GOP. = 


The U.S. Senate Race 


Charles Howell and the Democratic Party 


(Part Two of a series of: articles analyzing the forthcoming e] ections by the State Board of the N.J. Communist Party.) 
. , With the defeat of Hague in the N.J. Democratic Party in 1949, a more liberal wing began to develop under 
the state chairmanship of Rep. Charles Howell. This liberal grouping achieved important successes in the election 
of Governor Robert Meyner, Congressman Harrison Williams, an 


the designation for the 1954 Con- 
gressional race of a number of 
candidates who came forward as 
New Dealers, and Roosevelt type 


_ candidates. 


The clashes between this liberal 
group he 
and o 
forces led by Kenny of Jersey City, 
reflect differences on important is- 
sues in which the people have a 
real stake. 

The center of reactionary influ- 
ence in the Democratic Party is 
in Hudson“ County. The 100,000 
pluralities which the Kenny ma- 
chine delivers give its leaders 
power to greatly influence the pro- 
gram and direction of the Demo- 
cratic Party campaign. The Kenny 
forces provide the léadership to 
all those reactionary elements 
within the Democratic. Party who 
strive to turn it in a-MoCarthy- 
ite, anti- liberal direction, away 
from the Roosevelt tradition. This 
-Zroup is linked to the Farleyites 
. in New York, and the McCarran- 
Dixiecrat forces nationally. Kenny's 
choice for the 14th CD this year 
is none other than T. James 
Tumulty. Tumulty has. openly de- 
clared is support for McCarthy. 
He co-sponsored the vicious 


others, and the reactionary’ 
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a number of labor and Negro candidates. It won 


The workers, farmers, Negro 
people, .small businessmen, who 
still believe’ in the Democratic 
Party do not. want. to see the 
F.D.R. traditions’ and labor poli-. - 
cies sacrificed to the reactionaries! 
They want to see a campaign that 
will put forward a Teal alternative 
to the course of the Eisenhower . 
Administration! If the labor-backed 
Democratic candidates put up such 


Brownell ‘Bills especially the so- 


— 


declared unconstitutional. He is 


‘an outstanding representative. of 


this McCarthyite grouping in the 
Democratic Party. 


gation led\a 


them down. _ Nevertheless, these 
reactionary elements did succeed 
in watering down the Democratic 
Party program considerably. 
The reactionary “wing of the 
Democratic Party has been fight- 
ing to regain the dominant leader- 
ship of the Democratic Party in 
this state. Their main effort has 
been to prevent the Democratic 


of McCarthyism in the campaign. 


Governor Meyner, who has sin-| 


gled out the McCarthy threat to 
American civil liberties in his 

eeches, has been a target -of 
their attacks. “William Dowd, head 
of the Union County organization, 
resigned his post and protested 
the fact that Congressman Harrison 
Williams expressed anti-McCarthy 


Tumulty-Mehorter loyalty oath law! 


which the State Supreme Court|candidate, trying to appease the is not an issue in New Jersey.” 


‘McCarthyites, soft -pedalled the| 


| 


Meyner, Howell, ; 
others will lose votes for the Demo- 
‘crats. The advantage Case’ tem- 
| porarily gained in the campaign: 


issue in an address to Democrats. 
in Hudson County. Case took ad-_ 
ivantage of Howell's retreat and: 
| At the Democratic State Con-'seized the initiative by his propo-| himself with the demands of Jersey 
aded by Meyner, Howell vention, the Hudson County dele- | sal that McCarthy be removed. | farmers. The most positive feature 
n effort .to include|He sought to place himself at the of Howell's current campaign is 
universal military training in the head of the anti-McCarthy senti-| his position on domestic and eco- 
1954 election platform. Only a! ment in this state. Some Demo-|nomic issues. His support for la-' 
determined fight led by Martin cratic Party forces fear that the: bor’s anti-depression program is, 
Fox, from the 12th District, beat. use of the nck eae issue by ‘in sharp contrast to Case’s defense’ 
Williams and 


a struggle, they will enhance their 

Over the years, as Assemblyman Chances for new victories this No- 
and Congressman, ‘Howell has con- vember! This depends to a large 
sistently supported labor's legis-|°*tens on the: people's coalition, 


lative program. He has associated ; 2nd the role, of the. labor move- 
ment that must.exert the greatest 


pressure in this direction. . 
(Next Week: Peace and the 
34 Elections) 


Rubber Union 
Parley Votes 


of. Eisenhower's anti-labor policies. 
- However, Howell's “I support: 
Ike better” line can seriously Strike F und 

jeopardize his labor-liberal support.!| BOSTON; Mass (FP).—The 


proved just the opposite. As .a re-’ 
sult of sharp criticism of his weak. 


firmer position on McCarthy in 
number of speeches. 


that he would rather lose the elec-' 
tion “than go easy on the Mc- 


stand, Howell has since taken a) 
-@ attack on their welfare by the 
. |administration. and the 83rd. Con- 
| Before the Trenton Chapter of. 
candidates from tackling the issue; “Volunteers for Howell,” he stated already reffected this anti-Eisen- 
-hower sentiment and it has un- 


Carthy issue.” He added that, if 


eliminate the evils of Mc- 
Carthyism.”: (N.J. Afro-American., 
8/24/54). The liberal forces have 
continued to hold to their anti-' 
‘McCarthy point of ‘view, though 
tending to minimize the differences 


he is elected he would do all in| 


his power to “reduce, curb and; in-t ) an 
areas precisely: because of ‘this dis- 
-eontent.: If Howell succeeds in 


‘will only convince them to support: 


Be ee ns iS : CIO United Rubber Workers 19th 

sali ; emir SP | annual . convention last. + week 
ng ee ene rage amended the ‘union constitution to 
provide a 50-cent monthly dueg in- 
crease for a strike and defense 
fund. | : 

The increase was voted atter 
president L. S. Buckmaster, who 
was reelected unopposed, teported 
on the ‘recent nationwide strike 
‘against the Goodyear and Fire- 
said the strikes showed “the pres- 
ent. political climate favors the 


gress? The Meyner victory. in 1953 


doubtedly grown since then. The 
Democratic Party made new in- 
roads into formerly Republican’ 
strongholds inthe farm and rural 


convincing voters that support for 
Eisenhower is important, then he 


e - ‘ey ee 
Eisenhower's own 


Charles Howell, U.S. Senittorial 


by statements that “McCarthyism | 


recommendation | emiployer. The cards are stacked in. 
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Only Way We Can Get 


Thru Next Few Months © 
A NEW MOOD is piercing the curtan of fear and reactionary propaganda pro- 9 | ee 
moted the hysterical agencies of Big Business. This mood is seen in the defeats. McCar- Ne aa 
_ thyites have suffered at the primary polls, ia the tide against reaction among the voters, 
in the increasing political celenpidalics and activity of labor, Negro people. small farm- - 
ers. It is seen, too, in the way workers and lower middle classes: have responded in the | 
24th congressional district in the Bronx, where supporters of Elizabeth Gurley Flynn are 
collecting over 3,000 signatures 
to qualify the Communist leader - 
for the ballot. 
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$15,000 in subscriptions this 
year, as well as stepped-up 
bundle orders. 

It's a rough haul, but we're 
confident well all pull through 
together. 


bill. We would suggest that 
those who cannot, send $1 or 
* $2 a week for the next five 

THIS MOOD is most hearten- weeks. 
ing to the future of our land. It is essential, too, that circu- 
It is heartening, as well, for the. lation. efforts be stepped up. We 
future of this, your newspaper. must get in at least another 


NOnK 


© seem ted as SCuwsil Ctassd Midi. 


z _ wWhice at New York, N. Y,. under the act of Maren 3. 1879 
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The Editors 


We firmly believe that if we : = 
can weather these next few 
months financially, this mood 
will result in such increases in 
circulation that our financial 
crisis will be eased. We say this 
in full knowledge that Big Busi-— 
ness reaction continues to seek 
to hound progressives, even 
stepping up its persecution. 

We said “if we can weather 
these next.few months... .” 
None of our readers will doubt 
that we have got to weather 
them. Among other things, there 
is the current election campaign 
and the need to inform our read- 
ers of national developments and 
experiences in the historic strug- 
gle to change the character of 
Congress. You can get this ma- 

terial nowhere else. To perform 
this service adequately, we're 
starting in tomorrow's Daily 
Worker a daily page reporting 
and analysing the key struggles 
throughout the land: 

But much as we've got to 
weather the storm, ‘it depends 
on you. Were laying it on the 
line to you, our readers and as- 
sociates in publishing this news- 
paper, so you'll know exactly 
how rough the situation is, as 


we open our annual year-end 
drive for $60,000. 


* 

WE STARTED the year with 
some $40,000 in debts and un- 
paid bills. We figured on the 
usual two fund drives — spring 
and year-end—to make up* our 
estimated budget deficit of 
$160,000 for 1954, and to cut 
into that $40,000. But there has 
been a further drop in circula- 
tion income, and the spring 
drive, while netting $96,000 
(a good showing), was still con- 
siderably short of the $110,000 
we had to have. 


And so the deficit has con- 
tinued to mount. We've man- 
aged. to hang on: only by further 
chopping. There are limits to 
this, and we've gone beyond 
them. 

We intended to launch ‘the 
$60,000: year-end appeal at the 
end of October, but because the 


By WILLIAM ALLAN 


ing from such anti-Communist laws as the Butler Act. 
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ew-Look Pickets Blo 
ew Style Scab Herding — 


is was 


A PICKET is felled by scabherding cops outside of Square D plant in Detroit. Virtually en- 
tire labor movement of city has. sprung to defense of strikers, members of independent United Flec- 
trical Workers. Strike is viewed ‘by many as first test. of red-baiting strikebreaking technique flow- 


- * 


spring drive fell short, we're 
unable to. wait any longer. In 
fact, we've waited too long, and 
-fieed an immediate response 
from you to keep going even 
riext week. 3 + 

We know there are enormous 
_demands upon you, and you 
have given generously in many 
directions. But we must ask 
every reader — and we mean 
évery — to respond to this ap- 
peal NOW. 

We urge all who can possibly 
do so to send a five or ten dollar | fi 
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ASSIGNMENT U.S.A. 


only one held for Putnam and 
in. Westchester Counties. 


Past the midway where they are 
boiling the newly-picked corn, 
roasting the hot-dogs, baking the 
new-fangled pizza, dispensing 
the soda-pop, past the big ferris 
wheel, you hear the livestock 
lowing and every once in a while 

.. some rooster sounds his cheery 
cockadoodle-do. 


By JOSEPH NORTH 

THE GREATEST show 
America this time of year, yeu 
learn from Billboard, a trade- 


magazine of-the entertainment 
industry, is the county fair. The 
ures are 

startling: 
the total of fair-. 
goers through- © 
out the year is 
some 35,000,- 
000. 
I hunted 


* 
THE CROWDS ARE GAY, 
clad in their best Sunday suits; 
down a county everything has the air of holiday 


~ Crack Whip 
ny. ALI ; = fair being held. ae «|. when the work is done and the 
On 3 AFL Chiefs these days of : #4  earth’s fruits are in the barns. 


the harvest season and found Your thoughts, as you pass 
ee ) one within distance, Yorktown among the celebrants, go some- 
weitrenye:s | —See Page 2 Grange’s $lst annual affair, the thing like this, and are possibly 


A City Man Goes to the Fair 


of interest to those of you who 
dwell in the cities and were not 
among the thirty-five million: 
Well, the fair is probably the 
oldest celebration on earth... 
summer's ended, the produce is 
ripe on the vines or it is in an 
Man who has learned to harness 
nature, is displaying his triumphs 
joyously. . ... So it must have 
along the Nile seven thou- 
sand years ago, on the Ganges, 
the Yellow River, wherever man 
had come up -from living off the 
hunt to plowing the nearby 
fields. . . . : 
And suddenly you encounter 
the tractors and all the glittering 
newly-painted farm maehines 


(Continued on Page 11) 
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DETROIT. 


by UAW-CIO and United Electrical Work- 


members of UE. Local 957. 

The motorized picket line 
was backed up: by -800 to 1,000 
pickets of the UAW-CIO and 
UE on foot who massed before 
company gates and a parking 
lot where the scabs had been 
leaving their cars. Police equip- 
ped with riot clubs, gas masks 
slung at ready, tear gas guns 
poised for firing and backed by 
mounted cops again” and again 
plunged into the picket line 
vainly trying to keep a hole for 
the handful of scabs to’ crawl 
through. 

One picket was badly clubbed, 
numbers were trampled by po- 
lice horses and two pickets were 
arrested. Nine pickets were ar- 
rested on the streets around the 
plant. Most of the scabs are 
professional strikebreakers,, the 
pickets claim. ; 

* 

IT WAS an awe inspiring sight 
to see Wednesday morning 
street after street surrounding 
the struck plant jammed with 
cars from sidewalk to «sidewalk 
while cops gave up in despair 
trying to move traffic. Orders 
by cops to move cars were 
drowned out by the blowing 
horns from hundreds of pickets: 
cars. 

Half a mile from the struck 
plant the scabs could not make 
a penetration through the ring 
of steel and chrome. : 

At the gate of the company 

arking lot where the scabs have 
eore shaping up and going in 
protected by lines of cops a 
dozen cars got’ through where 
formerly, 300 cars had entered, 

Radio neweasters unwittingly 
became mobilizers to swell the 
blockade when auto workers 
and others going to work tuned 
in on- the 6 am. and 7 a.m. 
neweasts and heard of the 
blockade and. battling pickets. 
They turned their cars from 
where, they. were going and 
raced into the strike area, From 
Ford and General Motors plants 
still working they came until the 
sidewalks could no: langer hold 
them and they stood in their 
hundreds across from the picket 
lines, waiting. for a vacancy so 
they could face up and meet the 
cops. 3 

KO | 

THE NARROW GATE enter- 

(Continued on Page 2) © ; 
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eke! Vv hip on AFL Chiefs 


By BERNARD BURTON 


" ; 


leaders of the American. Feder 


Meany called on the Federation's 78rd convention to make R 


McDonald Talk Impairs 
Steel's Blast at the 83d 


| TWENTY | MON THS of 
came in for another attack by 


Steel Workers met here this week in annual convention, i 


delegates adopted a 14-point leg- 
islative program similar to C 1O 
policy. This centered primarily on 
economic issues, ed by repeal 
of Taft-Hartley and the need for 

a $1.25 minimum wage. The pro- 
) also called for enactment of 
a civil rights program and a re- 
turn to constitutional liberties in- 


tees. 

The officers’ report took tes 
nition of the hard facts of life 
facing the steelworkers: the lay- 
off of 227,100 of them by mid- 
August, with “another 
working less than 40 hours.” 

However, this presentation of 
the facts of the economic situation 
and of the legislative needs of the 
workers, was considerably weak- 
ened by a trend of thinking that 
ran through the speeches of Presi- 
dent David S. McDonald. ; 


By GEORGE MORRIS 
IF THE STEELWORKERS 
were puzzled or amazed a year 
‘ago when David J. McDonald, the 
president of their union, embarked 
on a tour of U. S. Steel plants 
jointly with Benjamin Fairless, 
. the corporation’s president, they 
needn't have doubts now. McDon- 
ald made his course quite clear 
as he opened the unions conven- 
tion here last Monday. He also all 
but threw away the initiative for 
the kind of leadership that is 
needed today as labor is attacked. 
Tronically, McDonald's war of 
nerves against Walter Reuther and 
his association with John L. .Lewis 
and Dave Beck in an_alliance, 
arose from the fact that the lead-}. 
ers of the CIO and AFL left a 
vast vaccum in this critical period 
for labor. Eyes were turned on the 
steelworkers convention for some 
indication of the influence of this 
“triple alliance.” But it appears that 
McDonald took.the advice of his 
-fellow-tourist Benjamin Fairless. 
McDonald came up with some- 
thing that makes one wonder 
whether he is just a naive little boy 
who does~ not know better or 
whether he has agreed to front for 
another spell of the much-discredit- 
ed labor-management love. 


But McDonald, with a straight 
face to!d his 3 000 delegates rep-} 
resenting 1;250,000 workers that 
“we have been bringing something 


new into the field of unionism. 
* 


EVERYBODY was. all ears, for 
“something new” is most welcome 
these days. And McDonald unfold-| 
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THE CHIPS went down last week ina fi 


vaded by Congressional commit- . 2 a 


195,225 | 


ism—and came up with “niutual} 


la votin 


|of negotiations in still that yielded 


| ing the pompeny parking, lot be- 
|. battle. .- Hundreds 


--.} with tobacco: juice 
pig ¢ fee-the pickets dri drink on the line: 
| plant. “it 


gateway and it was discovered. 
“it was a union picket car whose ‘ 


| driver passed 


ation of Labor. A fe 


ATLANTIC CITY 
“Republican Administration” 
labor Bs wa the CIO United 


McDONALD 


Take a look at Germany under Hit- 
ler, there it was called Naziism, 
but it was. Marxism, Take a look 
at the greatest despotic land in 
the world a today, the Soviet Union, 
they call it:Communism. But it-is 
Marxism, 

“Take a look at this other thing, 
the strictly bread and butter self- 
ish union. which says “We will 
get all we can and the devil take 
the hindmost. Forget the equities 
of the owners. Forget the equity 
of management. Grab what we 
can and if necessary put them out 
of business, Unions of that sort 
disappeared also.” .- 

* 

SO, McDONALD went on, he 
has been searching for somethin 
“new”—other than “Marxism” aad 
“selfish” bread-and-buttet union- 


; 


trusteeshi unionism. He - dis- 
covered that the days of the An- 


drew Carnegies “and people like 
him” are gone. Hundreds of thou- 


t between the Administration and the 
ew hours after AFL president George 


epublican: Party the “second 
best” in November, the GOP 
sent an emissary to Los Angeles, 
the convention city to take on 


the leadership. 

It was James P. Mitchell, sec- 
retary of labor, principal speak- 
er at Mondays session. Usually 
te appearance of the Secretary 
| of Labor at an AFL conven- 
tion is merely a. formality with 
the speaker treading carefully ° 
to offend nobody. 


But. Mitchell did the oppo- 
site. He charged the AFL lead- 
ership with failure to make an 
“objective appraisal” of the 
“accomplishments” of the Admin- 
istration and even presumed to. 
tell them that they had departed 
‘from the philosophy of Samuel 
Gompers, first AFL. president, 
of “reward your friends and 
punish your enemies.” 

* 


MITCHELL was described as 
“nervous. as he. delivered his 
speech, a virtual throwing down 
of the gauntlet to AFL officials. 
‘He made it clear that the GOP 
had chalked off possibility of 
support from AFL’ top officials, 
but that it was going to pursue 
a policy of going over the heads 
of the leaders and directl 
the 10,200,000 members of 
organization. 

As the Wall Street Journal 
(Sept. 21) put it: “The secretary's 
remarks made it clear. he -had 
no hope of gaining political sup- 
port from AFL, leaders for the 
current election campaign. In- 
stead, his intent evidently was 
to go behind the leaders to con- 
vince the Federation’s 10 mil. 
lion members that if they want 
the truth about the GOP’s rec- 
ord, they should not look to 
their leaders for it.” 

Mitchell, of course, made a 
whole series of unsupported or 
distorted claims for the Admin- 
istration’s record but failed to 
refute the facts contained in the 
Executive Council's report which 
listed the “sharp. rise in unem- 
ployment” as the nation’s num- 


the 


sans of people own industries 
through stock ownership, and by 
system (he neglected to. 
say stocks not people vote), man-| 
agers are chosen so that-a man! 
like Fairless is an “employee” just 
like those of the working force. 
are employes, and they must mu-. 
tually operate the industries - for 
the workers, owners, consumers, 
etc., ete: As proof, of his course 
he pointed to the two last rounds 


the smallest raises since the war, 
but which were agreed to withou-_| 
out a strike. 

Several factors explain Mc- 


(Continued on Page 13) 
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THE WEEK 


SEASONAL” upturn in em- 
ployment was far short of aver-_ 
age and way less than last year. 


Government survey of 119 
major areas showed only 17 


July, and 51 with substantial la- 
bor surplus compared with 53 
in July... . United Mine Work- 
er Journal blasted failure to re- 
appoint Ewan Clagte as Com- 
missioner of Labor Statistics, de- 
clarnmg, “Labor and industry 
can hardly be expected to take 
government statistics seriously 
when the government itself sac- 
rifices the integrity of figures to 
political opportunism.” 
* 

WITHIN HOURS after a 
New York State probe had dis- 
closed that six local officials of 
the CIO Retail, Wholesale and 
Department Store Union had 
‘abused union welfare funds for 
personal gain, the officials: were 
suspended from office. RWDSU 
president Max Greenberg acted 
after receiving a_ letter - from 
CIO president Walter Reuther, 
demanding “prompt, remedial 
action.” 


a 


* 

ILA OFFICIALS made clear 
they are not likely to spread out 
welcome mat for John Dwyer 
and other officials who had 
bolted to AFL union and then, 
two weeks ago, urged the work- 
ers to “forget about the AFL.” 


* 

SIX-HOUR DAY and 30- 
hour week was urged to meet 
growing unemployment, in a 
resolution” adopted by AFL 


oe ucoeut with 80 in — 


iN LABOR AFFAIRS 


° Of ‘Statisties and ‘Appointments | 
© President Greenberg Acts Fast 


Painters national convention in 
Seattle. 


BROWNELL STAY OUT, 
was the stand taken by execu-— 
tive board of International 
Longshoremen’s and Ware- 
housemen’s Union. Board said 
it will not stand for attempts to 
dictate’ policies of union from 
outside through use of Butler 
and other laws. It declared it 
would stand behind any mem- 
ber victimized by these laws. 

* 


MECHANICS EDUCA- 
TIONAL Society of America an- 
nounced its intention of ending 

its 22-year-old independent sta- 
tus and accepting an invitation 
to join the CIO. 
* | 

MERGER APPROVAL with 

_ the CIO Oil Union was voted 
by the St. Louis convention of 
the CIO Gas, Coke and Chem- 
ical Workers. . 

4 . 

SIX-DAY STRIKE for a 
wage contract against Phelps 
Dodge in El Paso, Texas, was 
won by Mine, Mill and Smelter 
Union. 

* 

SHOES AND CLOTHING 
for children of Kohler strike, on 
for five months in Wisconsin, is 
being collected by Wisconsin - 
CIO Council. Council appealed 
for money to buy the items -for 
children of strikers, members of 
UAW-CIO.. 

* 

STRIKE against GE in Louis- 

ville, Ky., was voted -by IUE- 


CIO members unless company 
revokes~ suspension of 1.200 
workers who took part i in ‘isl 


page Aug. 27. 


ber one problem. Mitchell even 
sought to take credit for a pub- 
lic housing program which has 
me _ virtually non-existent 
under this Administration. 
ros 


IT WAS the failure of the 
Administration to take any ac- 
tion on unemployment, Taft- 
Hartley, and a number of other 
problems of close concern to la- 
bor, plus its whole program of 
giveaways and favors to big 
business that brought the blast 
from the AFL leaders; — 

Ia his keynote speech, Meany 
took note of the fact that, in- 
stead of moving to meet the 
problem. of unemployment, the- 
Administration went around - 
claiming that 1953 -was the séc- 
ond best economic year. 

“Let me make a suggestion on 
the political campaign to those 

who advocate a second-best phil- 


. 


_ for America,” 


osophy as being good enou ugh 
Meany told the 
delegates. “Let-us«see that they 
emerge from the political cam- 
paign second best.” 
Meany denied Mitchell's esas 
that the AFL had become a “tail 
to the kite” of the Democratic 


|Party. Observers, however, saw 


two flaws in the policies of the 


| AFL~ leadership on which the 


GOP, through Mitchell, was play- 


ling in an effort to drive a wedge, 


between it and. the membership. 


. (Continued from Page 1) | 
- came scene of a. titanic 
of pickets 
pushed police horses to get a 
chance to spit tobacco juice 
through the windows of the st 
scab cars that got through. The 

few miserable scabs drenched. 
and hot cof- 


trembling into the | 
“Then a car stalled right in the 


OFF" to 
police as wanting to go into 


jdozens of cars’ of unionists whose 
motors suddenly died, carburetors 


the area creating new traffic jams 
" }in an“effort to make way for ‘scab) ti 
‘jears. Dozens of union workers’ 
jears were towéd away. by police 
with: their> occupants . sitting ins 
refusing to open doors; windows 
oFmo 


kind of picketing, that has made. 


work. He was arrested and is 


to be prosecuted under the state 

anti-labor Borine-Tripp Act. The 

ova was Ernie Mazey, brother 
sala secretary-treasurer Emil 


Y Cone right back of him were 


ot flooded, starters stuck. Police 
cally rushed tow. cars into 


cars. It was a new 


idelin a new. attempt to 


good the promise of the auto 
workers, to the striking UE work- 
ers, that if the company doesn'tstop 
running scabs into the struck plant 
and stop strikebreaking, then the 
UAW-CIO will. The compan — 
thought the UAW-CIO was b 

ing, but nine hundred motorized 
pickets and 1,000 pickets on foot 


showed them 


tremendous unity, vain ‘eva: tobias 


r 
=e? | a : 


lines about ga a pice n+ - pal wavi 


being )f 


= coe! ms the AFL Executive 
O s foreign po position 
Together with a hard-hitting do- 
mestic economic program, the 
Council report took issue with the 
the Administration’s forgign policy. 
It took note of its failures but 
then”. proposed’ more_ belligerent 
steps to. heat up the cold war. It” 
even hit “co-existence” as a trap, 
opposed trade with China and its 
admission to the UN. 


The GOP, keeping in mind its 
successful demagogy of the ‘52 
campaign, has already made clear 
that it intends to present itself to 
the voters as the ‘ peace” party. 
This won votes from union fami- 
lies-in ‘52 and they hope they 
can repeat. 


* 

SECOND. was the big germ of 
truth in the charge that the AFL 
leaders were acting as the tail to 
the kite of the Democrats. A vir- - 
tually uncritical stand toward all 
Democrats and failure to put up 
a vigorous fight for its own do- 
mestic program permitted a whole 
number of Democrats to claim “la- 
bor backing” while doing little or 
nothing to push labor's program — 
in Congress. 


Meany derided government 
claims that there are only a little 
more than three million unemploy- 


ed, declaring that the figure was 
(Continued on Page 13) 


New Look Pickets Block Strikebreaking 


Also tnere was trotted out a yarn 
about a “home-made bomb” being 
found in another picket’s car. The 
press doing their bit to break the 
strike named it a “Molotov cock- 
tail.” 


"The UE: pegged it asa new at- 


‘tempt to bust the strike. 


j 


is|running up and down 


a cerniynst what the ite and 
ahineish t might < mg the 
solidarity, namely the “red 
na-|isoe instead brought the great- 
the/ est turnout of workers to stop he 
Well-dressed news were 
picket 


lines unchallenged by {f police 
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On South Street 


’ see eee eS ee PSS SSS SSS See eee By R. H. B. 


| | a ) £ : he ) Editor, Chester Times: = _. 7 | 
» ;ail | | : , & _ “Last week while visiting my home town—Chester—I was in- 
nest sn | | aw 2 € | liKY e err . year ed on the shortage of teachers, a shortage 
Ae mae Se ” ; , : : | qua i and quan ity.” 
“PHILADELPHIA. — The Sep-' comments that the Judge is “mere-, result of Communist indoctrina- z (He then tells of his teaching experience in New: York City 
tember issue of Let F reedom. ly quoting the language of Chief tion. | : where there is ne shortage of teachers though a shortage of 
Ring, apes or the — Ri - Poe is in a . ae cates stg sears declares ye di and proper treatment of teaching candid:ites in some 
Congress | ennsylvania, cha ertainly parroting in : , make Ganey's ruling one of} *!¢as- | 
es the ruling of U. S. District} what was said in 1951, is,” the' the most vicious ever ma e since “Chester is a prime example of poor: educati j 
Jods J Cullen Ganey that the ac-} CRC contends, “not ‘scrupulous re-|he attempts to link the Smith Act | cegards to its teachers. Some of the present rr sa dust they 
ssa the 2 sae 8 eee — age it to say —_ — ss" with alleged sabotage; have to “kick back” part of their saisries to political benefactors, 
ane Arasiuaae ot vio — . ~— a —— “ere S aye bey ster : rhey are also told in advance how they must vote in local elections. 
a tut | if ares or 0? Sy ne Se es i Z e tacts are: | Duly ‘qualified teachers shy away trom such areas whiich entice 
Y aia anger” to ‘the United) peace ae co-existence have greatly; “]_That at no time has any, them to prostitute their peer in this or any maarer. ) 
tates. ye i increased.” | 2 | Communist or the Comnmunist Par-| Chester being my home town. naturally I wanted to returm 
the | five “findings ni fact are, RES Gd eal ty ever been connected with sabo- pedis teach. ] applied for an application and was sent one 
least, disreputable, Furthermore, “disturbing of world conditions by| "“9—These defendants were not| “One of the questfons was about religion’ and anoth 
they have no relevance either to the betrayal of. atomic secrets by| charged with such. Id think at ckatenic’ ae cana te 
: be ce to the origiaal( Dr... Klaus Wosls be: Baelonsd ha a . su et | ant a oe that ethical proffesionally, nor proper in a 
o | n : e case 0 us -Fuchs is, > society. | 
—— against the defendants. | <t aie g fo nao gpg r waar irrevelant, no connection ever hav- 7 They also wanted a picture sent with the application. These 
aney's first finding was: “The w ste ing been made between Fuchs and (three things are strictly against the New York state law. Small 


formation by the defendants of a the U.S.° these defendants or the Commu-| Wonder they get the best teachers.” 
highly organized conspiracy with. His fifth was: “The trial and’ pice Party of the U. S. (He then tells about the New York City examinations “where 


rigidly disciplined members sub-|CPviction of Julius and Ethel Ro-| «4 74. implication that the Ro-, the person grading the (teachets’ examination rs did not know 
ject to ‘when the defendants senberg on March 3, 1951, and senbergs were subject to ‘Commu- the race-or religion (of applicant) (who pe ch a number and 
time had come for action.”, their later execution on June 19,' nist indoctrination’ is not substan-|-00t allowed to put his name anywhere on the paper.) 
| ne 1953, by reason of their betrayal of tiated by any charges made by the “1 am a Negro and my first assignment was in a school of 
‘THIS POINT, the CRC co mf oe oa secrets, which alert- prosecution in their case, nor has 1,926 white and three Negro pupils. (I) was very happy there and 
heat elie ink even conform to . the os iengng to the. evils’ any connection between the Rosen-| ‘treated as gny other teacher. | | 
the jury finding of ‘guilty’ for con-|‘@4t_cou ollow in th U. S. as @ hergs and these defendants ever “I am glad to see that Chester is to comply with the new 


spiring to advocate the Nien lenit' been established. (The bulletin ed-' Supreme Court decision for non-segregated schools. I understand 
| all schools are to be integrated this year. 


. overthrow of the U.S. Government, Dy | + itors declare their belief — ‘along ° 
but adds prejudicial issues which’ r ogr essives with millions of others throughout “How about considering some qualified Negro teacher for 


were not even a part of the court the world’ that the. Rosenbergs Chester High School.staff? This is something your newspaper vould 
& (Contnued from Page 16) __| were unjustly executed.”) | get to work on.” Si oe 


=. 
ee 


— 


— 


——— 


-’ Ganey’s ‘second finding was: | feated by competing as to.who can’ * | : } | HARRY MORGAN. © 


“The inflammable nature of world deat the song bag oe louder. Nor| THE OPINION of Charles E. 
_ conditions as witnessed by the % ! sufficient to deplore growing Wilson, Secretary of Defense, is by spies and that espionage -play-' permeates. government polic 

"ie ade an ih — tie * sg we en ge nooner Js" quoted that he doesn.t think “the ed a’ minor role in the success of Only a public protest chalicaibaa 
His oie Gas oba sa ~~ sage BF gm Soaans co cose caer are going to start a war’|Soviet scientists in developing the ‘clear and present danger’ test, 
lations with countries behind the sglit . Beck i Sra TERRE of Dr. James atomic energy for Ware ss | demanding a stop to the use of the 

. . oS ahs ‘a tae a i - er Y, Director of the Atomic “Judge Ganey’s ruling,” the Smith Act, and freedom for its vic- 

called red Curtain , | y Sinaia Pity étmupaaat te tat F te nergy Commissions Classification' CRC warns, “demonstrates that the tims can save the First Amend- 
Soviet Russia. | paign port-| Office, that “neither the A-Bomb court was not immune to the influ- ment—the cornerstone of American 


In these two points the CRC ant not only to the Progressive Par-| nor the H- ' nent—the 
ooo | ty but to all people and organiza- nor the H-Bomb was stolen from us ence of McCarthyism which today liberties. 


— 
—— 


DAILY PRAYER -*| tions who favor peace, full employ-' 


Give me work ment and oppose McCarthyism. _ | a | | 
To cara my bread, “Progressive candidates" will i a or @ rs atson 
To. clothe my children, sharpen the fire on the main enemy * @ % 
To provide a roof overhead. of the people and strengthen the e 


Cive me thoughts to fill my mind ‘bonds of unity among labor, liber- 7 | : 3 
Beautiful and true, and onde loy. 2s, and the Negro people in the bad 
ing kind. struggle for their. common needs. er Sus | a un ers 
Give my a world of comrades free, “Progressive candidates will help; =” : 
Sisters and brothers, living in se-| liberal Democrats by speaking out’ THIS IS THE second part of a;Goldie, not just when it is safe, {get leading citizens to testify as to 
curity. sharply against dangerous tenden-: statement made by Mrs. Goldie} . All my life I have dedicated|my loyal record?” 
Time to play in sunshine fair, cies in the Democratic leadership Watson, Philadelphia Negro school| myself to-Negro children. I have} And he said, “No, Mrs.~Watson, 
_ With goodly company, ~ to talk big and act little, to appease teacher, in her “hearing” before, attempted to convince them. that} you don’t need to do anything. 
This I ask in daily prayer. McCarthyism or the foreign policy the witchhunting Philadelphia|this was a country in which we|/You have cooperated with me. ~ 
—By Ben Anton, positions even more belligerently | School Board. Mrs. Watson is one|could have ultimate freedom. I)/Your answers are satisfactory.” 
. in “Let My People Go.” than some taken by the Eisenhower of the 26 teachers dismissed over|have held the Constitution very ‘He turned to Mr. Soken and said, 
The above is one selection from Administration. ithe past year for having refused| high. How could I, how could I}“I think Mrs. Watson has an-. 
a collection of poems written and An extensive analysis of the €CO-' to answer questions as to their po- down in Washington demonstrate | swered the questions.” He bowed 
published by Ben Anton as volume ®°™¢ situation, the issues of war litical affiliations and beliefs. that what I believed about the! and we ended the interview. 
‘one in a series titled New Times and peace and civil rights follows. | The first part of the statement|First Amendment only held for} And so I thought when I came 
Anton is one of the 27 These will be reported in next published last week ended with|me when it was safe? If Goldie| here today that I would get a 
| Se echoolteachers fred week s Pennsylvania Worker. _lan account by Mrs. Watson of| ‘ves going to be fired, if she was fair hearing. I am glad you have 
by the Board of Education as a re-|.. Copies of the platform are ‘avail- the attempt by FBI agent Fuoss|/8°ing ta go through this kind of|offered me the opportunity to tell 
sult of the Velde Committee at- able at 1415 Locust St., Philadel- to induce her to become a stool.|0rdeal,then she would run to the}you my opinions because I -have 
eae | hia, and 2103 Centre Ave., -Pitts- pigeon. through the promise of|°°Vet of the committee. I couldn’t} been heartstick about what is hap- 
x _y' burgh. “ promotions and financial security.|4° it. And it would have been the)pening in Philadelphia. 
, : Now read on. lowest_ type of moral cowardice} I invoked the First Amendment, 
Final Installment and morals for me to have per-|but I recognize very clearly the 
Then- Mr. Fuoss said to me|mitted myself to become a stool-| position of those people who in- 
something that I think is very pigeon and an informer because! voked the Fifth. I know the Fifth 
significant. He said, “Mrs. Watson,|1 bad been informed on. I would;Amendment was written into the 
the Communists in the country ‘mot do it, I could not have re-|Constitution to protect the inno- 
will be the most surprised people turned to my. classroom under|cent as well as the guilty. And I 
that you have taken this sition,” those circumstances, appreciate the position the teach- 
And I said, “I know they will, When I walked into that room/ers have taken. But I made_up 
Mr. Fuoss, because there are two}! knew that no power, no power) my mind that never by an act of 
sets of people in this country who| © God’s earth, could make me/mine would I indicate that I had 
know I am not a, Communist—the|become a part. of something that) ever done anything to harm 
Communists and the FBI.” -He|1 thought was wrong, could make|America. —_ | 
laughed. He said, “You are right,|™¢ show my boys and girls that 2): I have tried to make my boys 
Mrs. Watson.” held the Constitution in contempt. and girls proud to be Negroes, be- 
M. Fuoss said he was not going| Because for me to have partici-|cause in this great city of Phila- 


} go ~ Pre sent mar 3 ad ys 
to give me a subpoena. But I re- pated ‘in that inquisitorial investi- delphia I have never had op- 

ree tion would: have been showing] portunity of teaching a white child. 
ceived my subpena on Friday night | Con- And then I made them understand 


, ve that I did not believe in the 
at eight o'clock and. the hearings). sagas ht that if: they believed. in: the Con- 


istarted Monday. Ise | stitution. oe “¢ 
had theirs yea Y,, Seenyees nae I talked to Dr. Hoyer ‘on Oct./stitution, if they were willing to 


before. oie f 115, 1952. 1 talked to him. very|work for democracy, one day we 
I rr esses? sep dag “3% frankly and very honestly; And} would walk down -the streets of 
cause I hold the Constitation very| hen our conference ended, Dr.| America as - Americans: first *and. 
dear, not just when it is good for| Hoyer reminded me that he had}Negroes second; we would achieve 
| ey ‘(been my district superintendent. | the things guaranteed to. us by the 
i e —~iAnd I vi “May I ask. you two =n rine eg ents nae va a 
, s rice questions ie eee '.. | Thitreenth, Fourteenth an if- 

. New Pa. Worker’ he My first question had to do with teenth... : ees 
Address Mr. ‘ecg “Who e a Fo ea Hn 2. _you, geotenen. 
Address~ all communications |™2n°" I said. Then Dr. Hoyer m-| tha » First Amendment no 
vagie ae ltroduced him and said he was the/|longer means anythiug, if my right 
to the Pennsylvania Edition of board’s attorney. — | | ita al de aeceticenk es ee 
v9 leet _ | The Worker to: : My second question was, “What|/we have’ reached a terrible state 
Spy DR eee, te : c mig P.O. Box 4517 shall I do now ee |in America. Democracy is running 
4 pit © lA TRICK 1 PICKED up. rf | West Park And he said, “Nothing.” First he|down the drain, And net Ameri- 


, P2802 $¢& 2a : Ee | G )  o gee. + ghia said ' whe t d ' " 4 ait he fi &. 
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Assail ‘Snoopers? 
Activities. 
In Pittsburgh 


PITTSBURGH. — Agents of the 
McCarthy and Jenner Congression- 
al Committees are Bb rs og in 
this area,” according: to the local 
Civil Rights Congress, _ which 
charges that the district has been 
“selected for a dose of election hys- 
feria.” ‘4 | 

The agents, according to the or- 
ganization, “are visiting industrial; 
plants in which conservative unions 


*, o 
Se re cs 


m@wa EDITION 


‘ortker 


_|ean party leaders of this state have 


yment 


HARRISBURG.—If the Republi- 


their way, there will be no dis- 
cussion during this election cam- 
paign of some of the real problems 
bothering the voters. This became 
more evident last week when Lloyd 
H. Wood, Republican candidate for 
Governor, rejected an offer for a 
public , television debate on the 
campaign issues. : 

The offer was made by State 
Senator George M. Leader, Demo- 
cratic Party standard bearer for 


Governor. 
*” 


WOOD'S answer was: “As far 


‘\ 


are the bargaining agents and call- 
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as I am concerned, I wouldn't be 


| 


ing out individual workers and at- 
tempting to make informers out of, 
them. They are visiting individuals} 
at home, professional and small 
business people, and the headquar- 
ters of various civic organizations, 
with a similar purpose in mind. 
“They. ask to disarm such per- 
sons, approaching them with bland 


Penna. Progressives 


friendliness. If this does not suc-, Eh e cti on Coaliti on P. oll Cy 


ceed, ‘they move into open intimi-' 
dation and threats.” PHILADELPHIA. The fight for: 
| jobs, peace and civil liberties is fight. for jobs, peace and civil lib- 
: the key issue in the election cam-| erties as the key issue is afforded 
agents are not vested with any au- paign in Pennsylvania, according in .the -Party’s declaration of its 
thority under any law to subject to the Progressive Party of this readiness to withdraw its candi- 
Americans, no matter where they state, which has just released the dates “should support for another 
may ra to such indignities and har- text of its platform. » candidate for any. of road rags of- 
assment. | : 

a 3 The Party is running only three fices appear to promote this cause 
sad ee th =e 2 pokes 2 eat candidates—all for state offices “to More effectively. a 
these. vigilante agent Th \provide -a rallying point around! As regards its position on. candi- 

gents. 7 nere IS €V"\ these issues . . . and to guarantee’ dates of other parties for other of- 


ist ont earsc seg soll the issues have place in the cam-'fices, the platform commits the Par- 
HOG ees ° | paign.” ity to “support those candidates w 
tion of American freedoms by such 


See see $9 The nominees are Henry Beits- in any manner advance the strug- 
vigilantes and their ‘agents. ‘gle around these issues. 


: * 
THE CRC explains that “these 


cher fgr Governor, Alexander >™ : 
Wright for Lieutenant Governor ‘The more support the three 


and Elizabeth P. Frazier for Secre-| Progressive candidates get, the 
tary of Internal Affairs. Beitscher greater,” according to the platform, 


FOOD FOR JOBLESS 
BUFFAL -Y. (FP). — The 
Buffalo ClO ouncil has called fér 
distrigution jof government surplus 
food to the thousands of unem- 
ployed here. 


 Anti-McCarthy Victories © 
— Scored in Pittsburgh Area 


Pittsburgh. ‘Democratic, to take a stand. This 


* Special to the Pennsylvania Worker 


“PITTSBURGH. — The ' Progres- 
sive Party of Western Pennsylvania 
has scored several victories against 
the McCarthyite forces here, which 
control the Republican Party and 
are represented in the Democratic 
Party by State Supreme Court 
Hye Michael A. Musmanno and 

is following. : | 

The first and biggest victory was 
the filing of election petitions to 
place the Progressive Party on the 


were framed up and sentenced to 
prison. : 

A circular issued by the Pro- 
gressive Party charged that “under 
the gg of a news story, the Press 
article attempts. to create hysteria : es. 
and fear, which would prevent an} A SECOND VICTORY came 
equal opportunity. to campaign for; when in response to delegations 
office by all political parties.” .|to Mayor David Lawrence and the 

The circular pointed out that}Chief of Police protesting police 
the article came just after the po-|interference with distribution of 
lice had stopped Alexander Wright, campaign material, assurance was 
Progressive .Patty _candidate .for given there would be no further 


riod and the Progressive Party is 
now legally represented by _ its 
three candidates for statewide of 


fices.” 
* 


was no challenge during this pe-} 


official ballot in this fall’s statewide 
election. According to the Pitts- 
burgh Press there were 3,236 res- 
idents of Allegheny County who 
“signed the petitions filed with the 
State Elections Bureau in Harirs- 
burg. 

The writer handling the story 
had evidently been instructed to 
check the names of those who col- 
lected the signatures and: to note 
if any who signed were among 
those identified by the notorious 
stoolpigeon' and police spy Matt 
Cvetic as Communists in his 1950 
“exposure.” Eighteen were named 
by thé newspaper as thus fingered. 

The newspaper went. into such 
details on each as had evidently 
been supplied by the FBI. 

eed 

OBVIOUSLY the Press would 
like to repeat its performance of 
_ 1940 when it published the names 

of nearly 5,000 signers of Commu- 
nist Party. nomination petitions’ 
from the western Pennsylvania 
area. This intimidatory action was 
followed by the then Republican 
_ district attomey with ieifictments 
of some 30 petition signers who 


Lieutenant Governor and others 
from distributing. leaflets dealing 
with the problem of unemploy- 
ment and calling for a special ses- 
sion of the legislature for relief 
measures, 

“These attacks on the Progres- 
sive Party are attacks on the i 
ocratic election procedure, which 


ination: The Press action is an at- 
tempt to extend recent legislation 
outlawing the Communist Party to 
the Progressive Party. If successful, 
the next victims will be those 
branded guilty of ‘20 years of se- 
dition’ namely the. Democratic 
Party. 


statement warned. 
“Over 13,000 signat 


- 


burg. These met the requ 
of the state law as to th 


“The time for challenging . these 


petitions. was April 4-14th, There 


is the tradition and law of our 


- “The Progressive Party is a legal : 
party in Pennsylvania and entitled/of the legal profession, any client 
to all the rights and privileges of| without being penalized by having 
political parties as described in our 
federal and state constitutions,” the 


, ures. have’ 
‘been filed by the Party at Harris-" 
irements which. during. : : 
eir man-}has been a hotbed of the gravest - sedge 


ward in the fight to maintain con- 
stitutional liberties: in this «area, 


ner of collection, number and date violations. Western Pennsylvania 
of filing. . ‘has the unenviable distinction of 
some of its 


the worst. offenders. . 


such action. 

A further setback to. the Mc- 
Carthyites and their Musmanno 
followers- came when the execu- 
tive committee of the Allegheny 
County Bar Association announced 
its adoption in full of the Ameri- 
can Bar Assn:’s declaration of prin- 
ciples. These affirmed the right of 
defendants to the benefit of the 
assistance of counsel and ‘the duty 
of the Bar to provide such aid even 
to the most unpopular defendants.” 

This right of defendant involves, 
according to the American Bar As- 
sociation declaration, “public ac- 
o2ptance of the correlative right of 
a lawyer to represent ‘and defend, 
in accordance wtih the standards 


; 


imputed to him his client's reputa- 
tion, views or character.” 
This stand is a notable step for- 


the past four. years 


minent judges 


being 


Outline 


interested in debating the campaign 
issues with Leader as a matter of - 
policy, for the reason that he is, 
in effect, telling me how to op- 
erate my campaign and thereby to 
control the issues that I would be 
permitted to discuss before. the 
electorate. I am not trying to 
cramp his style. Why is he trying 
to cramp mine . 
Although it has been obvious 
for several months that the Re- . 
publican Party big-wigs are plan- « 
ning to conduct this campaign on 
a gutter level — confining them- : 
selves to repeating McCarthyite . 
slanders about “Truman treason,” 
“ADA left-wingers,’ “Communist. ° 
conspiracy, etc. a 
Wood’s manner of turning down - 
Leader's proposal for public. dis- 
cussion is alarming even to some. - 
hard-boiled political wheelhorses. 
For instance, former Sheriff Austin 
Meehan, who controlled the Phila- - 
delphia GOP machine for over 20 . 
years, accuses his party of thus far 
“bungling” in handling the election .. 
campaign. ; 


FURTHER emphasis on the has been the historic contribution 


of the Progressive Party in the 1948 
election, the -1950 gubernatorial 
election; the 1951 Philadelphia m 
yoralty election, and last year’s 
New York City mayoralty race.” 
é “Today. this function of the Pro- 
gressive -Party is more important 
than ever,” the statement contin- 
ues. Sate : | 

“Its possibilities are greater than 
in the past. The Eisenhower Re- 


a- 


{Republican candidates cannot be 
defeated by running a milk-toast 


> 


WITH INDICATIONS mount- 
ing that the Republican politicians — 
are themselves worried about their » 
chances for this November, there. 
is a feeling in some quarters, that 


‘pressure from the people could 


force Wood into public debate. 


Above all else, what voters want 
answered is the question: What is 
to be done about the unemploy- . 
ment that keeps getting worse in 


he Publican candidates and McCarthy Pennsylvania? 


: The Pennsylvania State Employ- 
ment Service admits that factory 


middie-of-the-road campaign, or by employment dropped lower in 


(having Democratic ~ prototypes of 


‘McCarthy running against them. 
ns ae 


and Miss Frazier are from Philadel-|“are the chances of compelling - «pYNNING away from McCar- 
phia. Wright, a Negro, is from cther candidates, particularly the thyism or ‘me-tooing’ his objectives, 


while differing with his .methods, 
is not a way to defeat Republican 


reactionaries. Nor can they be de- 
(Continued on Page: 15) 


Forum on FEPC 
In State Meeting 


Scheduled over this weekend in 
Harrisburg is-a form, of city fair 
‘employment practice laws which 
will be a highlight of the 20th 
annual meeting of the Pennsy!l- 


~. | yania Conference of the National 


Association for the Advancement 
of Colored People. 

The moderator of the FEPC 
discussion will be Dr. William H. 
Gray, executive director of the In- 
dustrial Race Relations Cpmmis- 


sion of Pennsylvania. The Rever- 


end Dr. Gray who is also pastor 
of Philadelphia's Bright Hope 
Baptist Church will open the 
forum with a discussion of “Do 
We Need It.” 

Other participants in the FEPC 
discussion are Milo Manley of the 
Philadelphia Commission on Race 
Relations who will discuss “How 
It Functions” and Louis ‘Mason 
of the Pittsburgh. Fair ~Employ- 
ment Practice Commission is 
slated to comment ‘on “How We 
Accomplished.” 

Another highlight of the con- 
ference will be the announcement 
and presentation of the NAACP’s 
annual civil. rights. award. The 


plaque last year was won by Harry | . 


Boyer, Pennsylvania CIO pres- 
ident, for his efforts toward secur- 
ing a state FEPC law. 

Politics will receive a great deal 
of attention even though the 
NAACP dues. not endorse parties 
or candidates in an election, both 
the Republican and ~Democratic 


tion, both ‘the Republican and 
Democratic ‘parties! have been of- 
fered the chance to address ‘dele: 


e Should Vote:”: 


jlegislature, to repea 


or’ candidates in an elec- 


August than it was in July. There 
are now more than 400,000 job- 
less in this State. In some areas, 
as- in the anthracite, there is a - 
frightening similarity to the Hoover 
| depression. There is a threat by the 
State administration to cut em- 
ployment compensation in some — 
cases by one-third — from $30 
maximum toe $20. - 

: * 

DEPARTMENT STORE. sales 
this past week in Philadelphia, as 
measured in five city center stores, _ 
were .13% under the correspond- 
ing week of last year. There is 
the same downward trend through- 
out the country. This means: that 
retailers’ stocks are not being used 
up, because people don't have 
money to buy. There will be. less 
ordering from manufactures — a 
sure sign of further unemployment. 

» 

BOTH. THE AFL and the CIO 
have gone on record at their state 
conventions this past spring for 
the convening of a special session 
of the State legislature to meet 
the unemployment crisis that is 
developing here. 

Wood's answer to this demand, 
to date, has been that the Repub- 
lican Party must be returned to 
power in the State “to keen the 


{job opportunities in Pennsylvania 


as they are and have been, despite 
what the Democrats say about a 
depression, .. .” 

- Meanwhile, there is feeling in 
some labor circles that while the 
Democratic Party has expressed 
sympathy for the plight of ‘the 
unemployed, there is. as yet no 
evidence of any. action to meet the 
problem. | Cee 
The Progressive Party of Penn-.. 
sylvania is circulating petitions 
calling for a special session of the 
« Arcs l 2° threat- 
increase unemployment beriefits — 
and to start public works to make 
jobs for: jobless. It-is hoped that 
if a debate on the campaign 
sues can bé forced on the Repu 
lican Party, some- questions on a 
program for unemployment can be 


dirécteil to the Democratic spokes-' 
men, too. s 


? 


Only Way We Can Get 


Thru Next Few'Months | * * i, Michi igan 
<i edition 


A NEW. MOOD is piercing the curtai1. of fear and reactionary propaganda pro- 


moted the hysterical agencies of Big Business. This mood is seen in the defeats McCar- 
thyites have suffered at the rane’ polls, ia the tide against reaction arnong the voters, 


-in the increasing political independence and activity of lator, Negro people small farm- 
ers. It is seen, too, in the way workers and lower middle classes have responded in the 


24th congressional district in. the Bronx, whe-e:supporters of Elizabeth Gurley Flynn are 


’ collecting over 3,000 signatures 
to qualify the Communist leader. $15,000 
year, as 


in subscriptions this 


bill. We would suggest that 
well as stepped-u 


those who cannot, send $1 or 


for the ballot. 
+ 4 


THIS:MOOD is most hearten- 
ing, to the future of our land. 
It is heartening, as well, for the 
future of this, your newspaper. 


$2 a week for the next five 
weeks. 

It is essential, too, that circu- 
lation efforts be stepped up. We 
must get>in at least another 


bundle orders. 


It's a rough haul, but we're 
confident we'll all pull through 
together. ~ 

The Editors 
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We firmly believe that if we 
can. weather these next few 
months financially, this mood. 
will result in such increases in 
circulation that our financial 
crisis will be eased. We say this 
in full knowledge that Big Busi- 
ness reaction continues to seek 
to hound progressives, even 
stepping up its persecution. 
We said “if we can weather 
these next few months. .. . 
None of our readers will doubt 
that we have got to weather 
them. Among other things, there 
is the current election campaign 
and the need to inform our read- 
ers of national developments and 
experiences in the historic strug- 
gle to change the character of 
Congress. You can get this ma- 
terial nowhere else. To perform 
this service adequately, we're 
starting in tomorrows Daily 
Worker a daily page reporting 
and analysing the key’ struggles 
throughout the land. 


But much as we've got to 
weather the storm, it depends 
on you. We're laying it on the 
line to you, our readers and as- 
sociates in publishing this news- 
paper, so you'll know exactly 
how rough the situation is, as 
‘we open our annual year-end 
drive for $60,000. 


* 


WE STARTED the year with 
some $40,000 in debts and un- 
paid bills. We figured on the 
usual two fund drives — spring 
and. year-end—to make up our 
estimated budget deficit of 
$160,000 for 1954, and to cut: - 
into that $40,000. But there has 
been a further drop in circula- 
tion income, and the spring 
drive, while netting $96,000 
(a good showing), was still con- 
siderably short of the $110,000 
we had to have. 


And so the deficit has con- 
tinued to mount. We've man- 
aged to hang on only by further 
chopping. There are limits to 
this, and we've. gone beyond 
them. 

We intended tq launch the 
$60,000 year-end appeal at the 
end of Octobér, but because the 


By WILLIAM ALLAN 


> 


ing from such anti-Communist laws as the Butler Act. 


A PICKET is felled by scabherding cops outside of Square D plant in Detroit. Virtually en. 
tire labor movement of city has sprung to defense~ of strikers; members of independent United Elec- 
‘trical Workers. Strike is viewed by many as first test of red-baiting/ strikebreaking technique flow- 


spring drive fell short, we're 
unable to wait any longer. In 
fact, we've waited too long, an 
need an immediate response 
from you to keep going even 
next week. 


We know there are enormous 


ASSIGNMENT U.S.A. 


demands upon you, and you 
have given generously in many 
directions. But we must ask 
every reader — and we mean 
every — to respond to this ap- 
peal “NOW. 


We urge all who can possibly — 


do so to send a five or ten dollar 


~ GOP Tries to 
Crack Whip 
On AFL Chiefs 


—See Page 2 


By JOSEPH NORTH 

THE GREATEST show in 
America thjs time of year, you 
learn from’ Billboard, a_trade- 
magazine of the entertainment 


industry, is the county fair. The 


figures are 
y startling: 
the total of fair- 
goers through- 
out the year is 
some 35,000,- 


I hunted 
a county 

fair being held 
these days of 


the harvest season ead foodd 


one within distance, Yorktown 
Grange’s 31st. annual affair, the 


only one held for Putnam and 
Westchester Counties. 


Past the midway where,they are 


boiling the «newly-picked corn, 


roasting the hot-dogs, baking the 
new-fangled pizza, dispensing 
the soda-pop, past the big ferris 
wheel, you hear the livestock 
lowing and-every on¢e in a while 
some. rooster sounds his eneply 
en 


THE crowns ARE GAY, 
clad in their best Sunday suits; 
everything has the air of holiday 


f= when the work is done and the- 
fs, earth's fruits are in the barns. 


Your thoughts, as you pass 
among the celebrants, go some- 


thing like = and are — 


City Man Goes to the Fair 


of interest to those of you who 
dwell in the cities and were not 


‘among the thirty-five million: 


Well, the fair is probably the 
oldest celebration on earth... 
summer's ended, the produce ‘is 
ripe on the vines or it is in and 
Man who has learned to harness 
nature, is displaying his triumphs 

joyously ~-« « « SO it must have 

n along the Nile seven thou- 
sand years ago, on the Ganges, 
the Yellow River, wherever man 


had come up from living off the . 


hunt to plowing the nearby 
fields. . .. 

And suddenly you encounter 
the tractors and all the glittering 
newly-painted farm machines 


. (Continued on Page 11) 


New-Look Pickets Block 
New a Scab ae 


DETROIT. 


NINE HUNDRED AUTOMOBILES manned by UAW-CIO and United Electrical Work- 
ers Union (Ind) pickets blocked off a mile square area Wednesday morning around the Square 
D 2 pent sharing out au but a ssnabe of scabs. This v was oie 8 Ofte abe of ae strike of 1200 workers 


members of UE Local 957. 
The motorized _ picket line 

was backed:up by 800 fo 1,000 

pickets of the UAW-CIO ‘and 


' UE on foot who massed before 


company gates and a parking 
lot where the scabs had been 
leaving their cars. Police equip- 
ped with riot clubs, gas masks 
slung at ready, tear gas guns 
poised for firing and backed by 
mounted cops again and again 
plunged into the picket line 
vainly trying to keep a hole for 
the handful .of scabs to crawl 
through. 

One picket was badly clubbed, 
numbers were trampled by po- 
lice horses and two pickets were 
arrested. Nine pickets were ar- 
rested on the streets around the 
plant. Most of the scabs are 
professional strikebreakers, the 
pickéts claim. 

* 

IT WAS an awe inspiring sight 
to. see -Wednesday. morning 
street after street surrounding 
the struck plant jammed with 
cars from sidewalk to sidewalk 
while cops gave. up in despair 
trying to move- traffic, Orders 
by cops to move cars were 
drowned. out: by the blowin 
horns from hundreds of pickets 
cars. 

Half a mile from the struck 
“plant the scabs could not make 
a penetration through the ring 
of steel and chrome. . 

At the gate of the company 

arking lot where the scabs -have 
Sige shaping up and going in 
protected by. lines of cops a 
-dozen cars got through where 
formerly 300 cars had entered. 

Radio newcasters unwittingly 
became mobilizers to swell the 
blockade when auto workers 
and others going to work tuned 
in on the 6 am. and 7 a.m. 
newcasts and heard of the 
blockade and _ battling. pickets. 
They turned their Cars from 
where they were going and 
raced into the strike area. From 
Ford: and General Motors plants 


~ still working they came- until the 


sidewalks could no longer hold 
them and they stood -in their 
hundreds across from the picket 
lines, waiting for a vacancy so. 
they ‘could face up and meet the 
cops. " 
; * 
THE NARROW GATE enter- 


(Continued on Page 2) 
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fhip on AFL Chie ‘ 


t hstabecs the Administration and the 
ew hours after AFL president George 


By BERNARD BURTON 


THE CHIPS went down last week in a fi 
Jeaders of the American Federation of Labor. 
Meany called on the Federation's 73rd convention to make Republican Party the “second 


A fe 


McDonald Talk Impairs 
Steel's Blast at the 83d 


TWENTY MONTHS of 


ATLANTIC CITY 
“Republican Administration” 


_ came. in for another attack by labor athe the CIO United | 
Steel Workers met hexe this week in annual convention. The| 
delegates adopted a 14-point leg- * Ss on nN a 


islative program similar to C1O 
policy. This centéred primarily on 
economic issues, headed by repeal 
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a $1.25 minimum wage. The pro- 
pbs also called for enactment of 
a civil rights program and a re- 
turn to constitutional liberties in- 
vaded by Congressional commit- 
tees. 

The officers’ report took reco 
nition of the hard facts of life 
facing the steelworkers: the lay- 
off of 227,100 of them by mid- 
August, with “another 
- working less than 40 hours.” 

However, this presentation of 
the facts of the economic situation 
and of the legislative needs of the 
rkers, was considerably weak- 
ened by a trend of thinking that 
zan through the speeches of Presi- 
dent David S. McDonald. 


- By GEORGE MORRIS 

"IF THE STEELWORKERS. 
- Were led or amazed a year 
ago when David J. McDonald, the 
president of their union, embarked | 
on a tour of U. S. Steel plants 
fointly with Benjamin Fairless, 
the ion’s president, they 
needn't have doubts now. McDon- 
ald made his course quite clear: 


as he*opened the union’s conven-| 


tion ‘here last Monday. He also all 
_ threw away the initiative for 
kind oi Soatianlie that. is 
edad onal as labor is attacked, 
Ironically, McDonald’s. war cf 
nerves against Walter Reuther and 
his association with John L. Lewis 
and Dave Beck in an alliance,). 
arose from the fact that the lead- 
ers of the CIO and AFL left a 
vast vaccum in this critical period 


for labor. Eyes were turned on the, 


steelworkers convention for some 
indication of the influence of this 
“triple alliance.” But it appears that; 
McDonald took. the advice of his 
fellow-tourist Benjamin Fairless. 
McDonald came up with some- 
tifing that makes one wonder 
whethér he is just a naive little boy 
who does not know -better or 
whether he has agreed to front for 
another spell of the much-discredit- 
ed labor-management love. 


But McDonald, with .a straight 
face told his 3,000 delegates rep- 
resenting 1,250, 000 workers - that, 
“we. have bringing something 
Rew, Sato the Heli of gaioniem.” | 


, EVERYBODY was all ears, 


tually . 
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McDONALD | 


Take a look at Germany under Hit-| 
ler, there it was called Naziism, 


but it was Marxism. Take a look) 


at the greatest despotic land: in 
the world today, the Soviet Union, 
‘they call it Communism. But it is 
Marxism. 
; “Take a look at this other thing,’ 
the strictly bread and butter self- 
ish union which says ‘We will 
get all we can and the devil take 
the hindmost. Forget the equities 
of the owners. Forget the equity 
of management. Grab what we 
can and if put them out 
of business. Unions of that sort 
disappeared also.” 
Oe ; 

SO, McDONALD went on, 
has - been séarching for some 
“new”—other than “Marxism” an 
“selfish” bread-and-butter union- 
ism—and. came up with “mutual 
trust -unionism. He dis- 
covered :that the days of the An- 


drew Carnegies “and: people like 


he 


-him” are gone. Hundreds of thou-| — 


sans of le .own ‘industries 
through stock ownership,-and_ by 
a voting 


say Stocks not people vote), man- 


ng are chosen so that'a man’ 


e Fairless is an “employee” just 
like those of the working force: 
are employes, and they must mu- 


the workers, owners, consumers, 
etc., ete. As proof, of his course 
he pointed to the two last rounds 


of negotiations in still that yielded | 
the smallest raises since the war,}' 


‘but whieh were agreed to withou= 
outa sirike. 


Several . factors explain Mc- 


{Continued on on Page 13) 


system (he neglected to} - 


ate the industries for | 


Be resoosd in November, the GOP 
sent an emissary to Los Angeles, 
the convention city to take on 
the leadership. | 


It was James P. Mitchell, sec- 
retary of labor, principal speak- 
er at Monday's session. Usually 
} the appearance of the Secretary 
Yo Labor -at an AFL conven- 
tion is merely a formality with 
the speaker treading carefully - 
to offend nobody. 


But Mitchell did the oppo- - 
site. He charged the AFL lead- 
ership with failure to make an 

“objective . appraisal” of the 
accomplishments” ‘of the Admin- 
istration and éven ‘presumed to 
“tell them that they had departed 
from the philosophy of Samuel * 
first AFL president, 
of “reward your friends and 
punish: your enemies.’ 
* 

i. MITCHELL was described as 

“nervous” as he delivered his 
speech, a virtual throwing down 
of the gauntlet to AFL officials. 
He made it clear that the GOP - 
had chalked: off possibility of. 
‘support from AFL top officials, 
but that it was going to pursue 
a policy-of going over the “age 
of the leaders and directl 

the. 10,200,000 members o she 
Organization. 

As the Wall Street Journal” 
(Sept. 24) put it: “The secretary's 
remarks made it clear he had 
no hope of- gaining political sup- 
port from AFL leaders for the 
current election campaign. In- 
stead, his intent. evidently was 
to go behind the leaders to con- 
vince the Federation’s 10 mil- 
lion members that if they. want 
the truth about the GOP’s rec- 
ord, they should not. look to 
their leaders for it.” 

Mitchell, of course, made a 
whole series of unsupported - or 
distorted claims for the Admin- 
istration’s record but failed: to 
refute the facts contairied_in the 
Executive Council's report which 
listed the “sharp rise in ynem- 
ployment” as the nation’s num- 


& 


|. problems of close concern to la- 
“business. that Sige, the blast | as demagogy of the ‘52 


[amis Beet ate 


- | elaiming that 1953 was the sec- | 


: the political campaign to those | 


THE WEE K IN 


SEASONAL. upturn in em- 
. ployment. was far short of aver- 


Government survey of 119 
major areas showed only 17 


in July. . 

er Journal blasted Fens to re- 
appoint Ewan Clague as Com- 
missioner of Labor Statistics, de- 
claring,, “Labor .and industry 
can. hardly be expected to take 
‘government statistics seriously 
when the itself sac- 
rifices the integrity of figures to 
political opportunism.” 

* 

WITHIN HOURS after a_ 
New York State probe had dis- 
closed that six local officials of 
the CIO Retail, Wholesale and 
Department Store Union had 
abused union welfare funds for 
personal gain, the officials were 
suspended from office. RWDSU 
president Max Greenberg acted 
after receiving a letter from 
CIO president Walter Reuther, 
demanding “prompt, remedial 


action. 
7 


ILA OFFICIALS made clear 
’ they are not likely to spread out 


ers to “forget about the AFL.” 

| _* : 
SIX-HOUR DAY and. 30- 

hour week was urged to meet 


growing unemployment, in a 
resolution adopted by AFL 


age and way’ less than last year. a 


ABOR AFF A! PSs 


° of Statisties and Appointments 
© President Greenberg Acts Fast 


Painters national convention in . 
Seattle. os 


BROWNELL STAY OUT, 
was the stand taken by execu- 
tive board of International 
Longshoremen's and Ware- 
housemen’s Union. Board said 
it will not stand for attempts to 


. dictate policies of union from — 


outside through use of Butler 
and other laws. It declared it 
would stand behind any mem- 
ber. victimized. by these laws. 
. | 
MECHANICS -EDUCA- 
TIONAL Society of America an- 
nounced its intention of ending 
its 22-year-old independent sta- 
tus and .accepting an invitation 
to join the CIO. 
: ie 
MERGER APPROVAL with 
the CIO Oil Union was voted 
by the St. Louis convention of 
the CIO Gas, Coke and Chem- 
ical Workers. a 
~SIX-DAY STRIKE for a 
wage contract against Phelps 
Dodge in El Paso, Texas, was 
won by Mine, Mill and Smelter 
Union. 
: * 
_ $HOES AND CLOTHING 
for children of Kohler strike, on 
’ for five months in Wisconsin, is 
bemg collected by Wisconsin 
CIO Council. Council appealed 


- for money to buy the items: for 


children of strikers, members of 
UAW-CIO. - 
* 


STRIKE against GE in Louis- 
ville, Ky., was voted by IUE- 
CIO members unless company - 


revokes suspension of 1,200 
workers who took part in stop- 


page Aug. 27. 


bet one problem. Mitchell even 
sought to take credit forea pub- 
_lic housing program which has 
become virtually non-existent 
under this sae eras 

IT WAS the failure of the 
Administration to take any .ac- 
tion on unemployment, Taft- 
Hartley, and a number of other 


-bor, plus its whole program of 
“giveaways.and favors to big 


‘from’ the AFL .leaders. 
In his: keynote speech, hMcstiy | 


ed 
| 


ond best economic year. 
“Let me make a suggestion on 


who advocate a second-best phil- 


= 


Ye 


| 


} 


| 


MEANY 


. for America,” 
| delegates. “Leet us see that they | 
_ emerge from the political cam- | 


. | AFL leadership 


osophy as being good enough | 
Meany. told the | ! 


paign second : best.” 

' Meany denied Mitchell's charge 
that fe: AFL had become a “tail 
to the kite” of the Democratic ; 
Party. Observers, however, saw’ 
two flaws in the policies of . the 
on which the;° 
GOP, through Mitchell; was play- “| 
ing in an effort to drive a wedge) 


between it and the membership. 


‘number of. Democrats te claim “ 


First was the AFL Executive 
Council's foreign policy position. 
Together with a hard-hitting do- 
mestic _ economic program, the 
Council report took issue with the 
the Administration's foreign policy. 
It took note of its failures but 
then proposed more belligerent 
steps to heat up the celd war. It 
even hit “co-existence” as a trap, 
opposed trade with China and its 
admission to the UN. 


The GOP, keeping in mind its 


'campaign,- has already made clear 
that it intends: to present itself to 
the voters as the “peace” party. 
This won votes from union fami 


ilies in’ “52 and they hope they 


can repeat. 
* 


SECOND was the big germ of 
truth in the charge that the AF’, 
leaders were acting as the tail | io 
the kite of the Democrats. A » 
‘tually uneritical stand toward : 
Democrats and failure to put : 
‘a vigorous fight for its own ¢:- 
mestic program permitted a w os 2 
a- 
bor backing” while doing little or 
nothing .to push labor's program 
‘in Congress. 

Meany —_ derided government 

claims that there are only a little 

'more than three million unemploy- 
ed, declaring that the figure was 


(Continued on Page 13) 


(Continued from Page ee 


ing thé company parking lot be- 
“the scene of a titanic 


battle. Hundreds of - a 


| pushed police horses to get & |v 


chance to “spit tobacco juice | 
through the windows. of the few 
- seab cars. that got through. The 
few miserable “scabs drenched 


S| 


dozens 


work. He. was. arrested and is | 
to be prosecuted under the state 
pecvet oe Borine-Tripp Act. os 
loPoat was Emie Mazey, brot 
ae 


AW secretary-treasurer Emil 


gin right back of him were 
cars of unionists whose 


New Look Pickets Block Strikebreaking 


good the promise of the auto 
workers, to the striking UE work- 
ers, that if the company doesn’ tstop 


stop 
UAW-CIO 
ing, but nine Scaduad 4 


mn she and 1,000 pickets. on foot 
showed ° them differently. 


‘with tobacco juice and het cof- 
- fee the pickets drink on the line: 


” 2 
ie hele 


‘Then a.car stalled tight in the 
gateway.and- it was discovered -. 
_ it was a union picket car whose 


| driver pasted’ hiniself:, , OF *t0" 


police as wanting to "go into 


B0- were led trembling into the: 


meng a suddenly died, carburetors 
|Frantically starters stuck. Police 

rushed tow cars into 
the area creating new. 


cars were towed away by police 
with their occupants sitting inside/i 
refusing to open doors, windows 
or” ‘move *the 


‘Sie oe 
babe’ & 


traffic jams}. -" 
fn an effort to make way for scab | t 
tears. Dozens. of union workers |- 


cars, It was a new/)lin 
kind of picketing, that_ has made 


- 


Also there was trotted out a yarn 
about a “home-made bomb” being . 
found in another t's ear. The — 
= doing their to break the 

trike named it a “Molotov cock- 


it as a new at- 


i bi t the great- 
ext tumout of workers ee 


~* 


ee 
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Local 600 to Bargain for Vested | 
Nes ee ay ee _° oe . fh Deore ine OLD-TIMER ) 
4. On i ights; Retirement at 60 _ REVIVED AGAIN around the Square D strike is an sdmitted 


‘DETROIT.—UAW leaders at ajincumbent Homer Ferguson). ‘adie to join with the rest of lib-| police commisisoner, Grosse Pointer Pisving edict inden 
recent meetir Joe McCusker, UAW-CIO Re-jeral Michigan in ‘giving Homer} like to be reminded he comes from Grosse Points). _ 

_ ‘pledged to gional director, called upon the back to Chrysler.” Par - Kowalski, in charge of the police anti-Communist 
: i ) squad, g with his cohorts plays an interesting game around the 
fabulous profits. picket line. He points out progressives to foot patrolman who then 


Speaking to hundreds of pen-| ° start harassing these pickets trying to get them into an argument. 
sioners, Carl Stellato, président of & 0 r nn nes Kowalski is the brother-in-law of Ford spy Steve Schemanske. 
the 57,000 members Rouge local, | Also the anti-Communist squad has a special. photographer who 
pak Bk’ vice neat ‘Joba Orr} > / | has shot scores of pictures of strikers for police files. Of course 


Jnembane of the UAW-Fod Nc |Samith Act Defendants File Appeal | (7.1, commicsin, me oot coead tee ee tin toe Syed 

tional Bargaining Committee, will} . DETROIT. — “The iniquitousjon evidence requires a_reversal;| and car license numbers. 

- fight for: a Smith Act can be et oe aithe evidence was insufficient to ‘* 

ig . gt vigorous campaign to free the po-|sustain conviction against each ‘de- IS FOUR INCHES OF COPY on the Square D strik 

A ny Pray . pico: ae litical pileciate™ Dr. Edward K.|fendant and appellants were de-| 3 the best that the Michigan CIO. News sy di, hn 4d lace OF 

vision for the pension to be paid wget er an Amnesty Rally here ea —. a = — in Five coce ac 9 ae the Square D workers against Board of Commerce 
, : , dents riday. Oo and sixth amendments.| strikebreakin : 

ei | The — to| The eminent surgeon and anti-| The six are Saul Laurence Well- : ease ast 

pay for iidival ond hospital in-| fascist leader asserted that “the/man, Nat Ganley, Thomas DeWitt SIX LAPEERS COUNTY FARMERS have been acquitted 

‘surance; 4) reduce the retirement chips are down” in the ‘United|Dennis Jr., Phillip Schatz, Helen| by an Eaton County jury of obstructing justice in the I952 eviction 

age to 60 years and reduce the| States and that all who aspire to | Winter and William Allan. of the. late Mrs. Elizabeth Stevens. Cross examination of prosecu- 

-years of service to 25. live in a world of peace and vt pis “| tion witness William Myers, editor and published of the Lapeer 
" 5) Vested rights ‘so that if a/0' OO front against he ok | Aenwal Bazaar ay: bedat~ hagreye pts ss tontins eit tha crockad dueline 
es ee ms : : , c 
nme lead seperate mb ~ ‘be destroyers of the U. S. Consti- November 20-21 around the receivership of the Lapeer Mutual Fire Insurance po wa 
picked an whenever or wherever} (ution. The campai for am-} The-Michigan Worker's Annual| ciation... . . How about a re-trial, for the two farmers convicted in 
<n Todi ‘eligible nesty, he oy , is an integral | Bazaar will be held Saturday; Nov.| Lapeer County and now in jail? : | 

Stella res . part of the fight against all forms|20 and Sunday, Nov. 21 at 2705 : * | 
coe a a ome hee a of repressive legislation and witch-|Joy Road. __ res REDBAITING by the Kohler Co, in Kenosha, Wisc., against 
tiatinas to cey th atin as hunting, and of the struggle ig ene visage” ah and circulation | Reber Ge. Seether. leader of striking UAW Kohler i _ 

ations -/ | peace. committees of the paper, jn an-| didn’t , gccording to a UAW spokesman. K 
“egenndl oe See . 20 psig | Serving as chairman of the rally nouncing the Bazaar dates, point- hava hous on strike fie six betes and face a bickapeneade: 

oe f th ys i; me build = was Carl Haessler of Federated|@d out that the success of the) to-work movement. 
oe “4 seakuey to build up Press who had been freed by an ‘Bazaar is essential to the conti-| © . * ; 

He _——: ba the: Sock earlier amnesty campaign after nued existence of the paper. DETROIT reports of department stores sales showed an aver-. 
ae 2 the-F Gury witger natty serving 26 months of a 12-year} here is every possibility, the} age decrease of 18.1 percent for August, 1954 under August, 1953 _ 
i bal “sath : Ac 5 sentence imposed on him as a}Committees pointed out, that the] and were 15.5 percent under August, 1952. In men’s wear stores, 
sper pany, a *3500,000 000 in its| Tadical objector” te World: War a sore age ay e ges August, det eon figures were 22.7 percent under those of the 
treasury, which Stellato claims can |! ; eeded spr IR sie psi Hee a cack fi 
3 ae “In our own experience,” he}” and at-once. _ | | * 

a Sate 9a hg oe mac — se said, “after the Russian Revolution| What can you do? | THE CIO UNITED AUTO WORKERS in Canada will rec- 
Sa wee “ES FEMS! in 1917,. some people said to us:| We need items for sale, new and} ommend to all its Canadian locals that monthly membership ‘dues 
iy es - |‘Now you'll never get out.’ But|"¢arly-new goods of all types. The} be doubled to build up a strike fund to meet mounting wage- 
~ iat Bod wreee ~ a assets liberals and unionists came out of | only Opry potas ge 8: : wip: Sem “3 ee oe eo - an. : 
ie ff. ) . been | their fox - children is-| Some Bazaar) a ‘to ask the members raise the dues from $2.50 a 
increasing at the rate of $200,-| ners went ov a crusade to Woch, {Will be: Saturday night CULTU-| month to $5, First to need this will be the 2800 Massey-Harris- 
: 000,000 a year. He said _ that ington; the idea was po ularized RAL FESTIVAL, XMAS PARTY Ferguson strikers in Tozonto. 
Ford's profits as the number two Hate g _|FOR CHILDREN, DOZENS OF : : * 
aatk in the ind —and within two years of the Ar 
, industry were sub- mistice, most of the political pris- BOOTHS WITH MERCHAN- DREW PEARSON, had a column on 8/20/54 which was 
substantial. os Undid Teed tien veleaend™ DISE. NATIONAL FIGURE to) significantly absent from the Detroit Free Press. In it he reports 
Recently the Detroit Free Press| - Amnesty, he noted, is ‘an “old be present on the program Sun-| that when Judge Musmanno, notorious witchhunter trom Pitts- 
-reported that Ford was making | American custom,” recalling the | burgh, appeared recently before the House Committee urging the 
$15,000,444 a month profit. That post-Civil War pardons of. those ' outlawing of the Communist Party, Michigan Congresswoman, 
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day. 

ee oe 
should bring $180,000,000, in net! ho--had “literally and overtly’ ir Ruth .Thompson ‘was present. In discussion after the session she 
profit for 1954 and had assets of. Sollee up arms 4h ‘cuaatie «s DEAR READER: told the story about a girl who worked on her staff, whose father 


over one billion, 400 million dol-'U. §. Government by force and subscribed te 2 Communist magazine and “when. she learned it 
lars. | violence. The Smith Act victims,| A reporter told us the other day| she fired the girl.” Shades of Lt. Radulovich. : 
Emil Mazey, secretary-treasurer he pointed out, have been ac-| that -he saw an open copy of the} ae 
of the UAW-CIO said that the’ cused only of conspiracy to ad-| Michigan Worker spread oyt on OUT AT GREAT LAKES STEEL IN ECORSE, USW-CIO 
workers would have made greater, vocate such action at some hy-'|Mayor Cobo’s desk in City Hall.} Local. 1299 is shaping up to do battle to protect a steward system 
_ progress in their fight for security | pothetical future date. ‘We could be narrow and say we} that the company would like to get rid of. Some 400 stewards serv- 
im a’ liberal Congress had been} Nat Gamley, a Michigan Smith|don't care if the Mayor reads the] ice the 10,000 workers’ grievances, and Great Lakes which is now 
sitting: in Washington. Act defendant, spoke on  the/| P@per or not. | | being run by E. T. Weir, ‘wants to get rid of that union setup. 
“I urge the workers to: register; “Communist Control Act of 1954,” What we do care about is that} ‘The steel workers in that plant rejected a proposed supplementary — 
and vote for labor endorsed candi-| which he said should properly be the people of our .city and -state|} local agreement but accepted the national agreemnt. \ 
dates. Pat McNamara is the men) named the “Government-licensing- |"¢4d_ it. And to you who are a : * 
we Can fully support.” (McNamara }ef unions Act.” Its passage, he de- regular reader, or maybe reading it DOWN IN TOLEDO, we expect to hear some hell-raising by 
is running for U.S. Senator against | clared, does not mean that fascism for the first time, we ask: Have) jabor at the news that Aid to Dependent Children is to be cut 10 
ha tale mene“ is just around the corner; actually | YU renewed ‘your sub, have yOu! percent.. There ave somie 18,000 unemployed in the town. . 
widespread opposition to it shows| Sotten a new subscriber ats md ee + ti oe 
Y possibilities of development of a| have you decided to teke « bundle! — 4 STRIKE VOTE HAS BEEN AUTHORIZED by UAW Int. 
ee ty ae . , democartic_coalition—“pro- Miele ty ert ae L vice president John Livingstone for the GM. Southgate workers in 
“¢Contnued from Page 16) ided progressive forces have the|, This~week and- asf yee ej | Los Angeles. The beef is speedup and rates.of pay, with the edm- 
“questions to Carter, who réplied|etermination and courage to take|have what we think is a good) Duy chiseling by paying different rates for sothe work. 
~ in part: ie "r~ |advantage of the dpportunities ‘ex-| Coverage of the good ae DETROIT'S AMERICAN JEWISH TERCENTENARY. now 
_ “The UAW-CIO long ago pre-| et 7 | | why Cobo was reading it). Will you} “pean co ae rhe Ro ee Ni i aprehge ai: 
dicted that Republican -Represen-| Hernoir. — An help us to get it into the hands of} ; 7 orks en American Jewish history, published in this country. 
Pat er a apes mae the labor movement so that this ‘Also an. exhibition at the Detroit Historical Museum opposite Main 


fanaa for sorlertion "without de |theit convictions was fled. with ‘Re Jebor movement 3 too soca ste na sg Naina 
? ‘eal Sete i the soe a oy $. Circuit Court of 3 P, | ou town against, strikebreaking Library depicts: Jewish life and culture in 1 

; We ve. béen trying in . Be . i i known to a | , Carl Wi te ; h ill 

vain to get Clandy to answer some] ftegstte Mi al bon ct oons| a, NO doubt, like us, you flicked| 1, 4f" D1 Gu September 28 Send greetings to Box, PMB, 

through the anti-labor screeching} 714974 ‘Atlanta, Ga. Gus Hall has a birthday on Oct. 8. Address 


. 1 i his votes | time . . . os ae 
83rd Congress to kill improv eae eee whe aie to spbvinwaly op. | Breetings to Box PMB 68051, Leavenworth, Kan. 


| 


ge rd Con rOve-| ‘The Appellants’ Brief maintains “ie 
- — ament of yment compensa-| . maintains! paper who are so obviously op-| © oc e 
_ ‘tion coverage for workers, to give| ‘nat the prosecution for conspiracy to the Square D strikers.) == Que AUTO CORPORATION that seemingly doesn’t need 
Michigan's share of the oil|)"** Outlawed by the statute of/ Help us get the workers’ side of) «, s.ot in the arm” is Genet s. They are reported to have 
ich, | imitations; the trial court's rulings! the struggle to all who should get a shot in the arm” is General Motors. They are reported | : 
cee SY ee) bev linet ea, (PENTA MNRE pam y F ep vl ge ool Pog cy 
Bh i Te td akin! aa 5 Remember, we are out to get} * deieven sata 8s 
4 seg talon ie Register to Vote! 500 new readers of the Michigan. caer iS were had been given to GM -workers it 
5 aieded- Ten. Clardy dra his, October 4 ) | Worker, 100 more readers of the: #3) 950,009 hourly rated GM workers, $100 
16 ook Rhatgpaare arte MRSS oe : Daily Worker by November 2.) 7 poe i i¢ an- hour, 
_ ' gampaign back to the level of the'Ig: Deadline ! ; nieShep vee adn pty wratd ae eae ep 
_Clardy are pages.torn out of ye : ) f workers t 
f z $s — an attempt | 
Garis ek — 9 stenet >| BERENSON BOOKSTORE 
trust of our union and its officers. | 2419 Grand River, Detroit 1 — 
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Invites. you to come in or mail order: es 
Mill Town by Bill Cohn (narrative of a 100-year struggle 
for unionism—against violerice and frameups; then 
company unions; now runaway shops) 
Mao Tee Tung: Selected Works, Vol. I © 
’ Billionaire Corporations, Their Growth and Power, 
ce: : , re 2 ¥ ' ; i 
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Wage Cut 292-0 © 


lution urging mediation in the 
Square D strike.. The Council 
acted on a proposal to this effect 


By WILLIAM ALLAN 
DETROIT.—The Detroit City 
Council Monday adopted a reso- 


Michigan 


edition 
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Studebaker Local in 
Los Angeles Beats 


|iel P. Ryan, was called before the 
City Council to see how that could 
‘| be done. 


5 


¥ 
-DETROIT.—Studebaker workers in Los Angeles voted 
unanimously last Wednesday to reject the same company- 
proposed wage cuts which had been crammed down the 


throats of fellow unionists in South Bend. | 
With 312 members of UAW Local 255 elegibile to vote, 


the wage cut was trounced by a resounding 292 to 0. 


Members of the bigger South ; 
| +; 1oledo. sought to get agreement 
Bend Studebaker Local 5 had orig fom the UAW fora 2530 cent 


inally voted 3-2 to reject the wage hourly cut. 


cut, answering the companys : 
“hard luck” story and pressure} The 292-0 vote in the Los An- 
from the Regional UAW with the geles Studebaker local is the most 
logical query: Wouldn’t it be} decisive defeat yet dealt to the 
sounder unionism to raise wages|wage-cutting trend. The L. A. 
in the Big Three up to our level, workers were forewarned by the 
rather than to lower ours for the|disappointments at Kaiser-Willys 
sake of “competition?” The South|and elsewhere; and encouraged by 
“to| resolutions such as was adopted by 


Bend workers were forced to 
knuckle under when the company|the Lansing CIO Council calling 
for a national standard of wages 


served notice that the contract tional — 
would terminate, and the plant|and conditions in the auto industry 
close down; and when the UAWjon a. higher level, rather than 
International left them high and|lowering standards achieved in 
smaller shops. | 


dry. 
Los Angeles Studebaker workers|, Encouragement also flows from 
the notice served on the Ford Mo- 


were encouraged to reject the 
wage'cut proposal by a ,télegram|tor Co. ff Joe McCusker, UAW 
regional director, that the Ford 


from UAW GM Local. 216 at 
' Southgate, which has ¢onducted a} workers will seek a wage increase. 
nationwide campaign against wage-| _When the union members in all 
the Big Three go out strong for 


cutting anywhere in the industry, 
pay increases, union members else- 


as a dangerous precedent for the 
‘DD negotiations in the Big Three.|where will be strengthened in their 
resistance to pay cuts. 


Meanwhile managements wage- 
This will undoubtedly be .a ma- 


cutting drive continues to spread 
» mong the secondary outtits.: Man- jor topic for discussion at the Nov. 
19-20 UAW bargaining confer- 


agement of the L. A. Spring and 
Wire Co. in Galifornia notified 

ence in» Detroit. Some 2,000 del- 
egates from 1,000 locals in the 


UAW Local 809 of its intent to cut 

wages 17 percent. Union members 
U. S. and Canada will be on hand 
to plan for a fight to achieve im- 


' 
i 


are strongly opposed to this, and 
have called for help from the In- 
ternational Spring Council. 

Earlier the Doehler Jarvis divi- 
sion of the National Lead Co, in ditions in the 1955 contracts. 


THE STORY OF THE LAW FIRM 
_ WHICH REPRESENTS SQUARE D 


DETROIT. — The legal firm 
representing Square D Co. against 
the 1,200 striking members of! 
United Electrical Workers Local 
957 is that of Wilber Brucker, 
eneral counsel to C. E. Wilson, 

etary of Defense. 

In 1936, when he was Repub- 
lican Senatorial candidate Brucker 
launched his campaign from the. 
rotorious: Findlater Temple head- 
quarters of the Wolverine Repub- 
lican Club, later exposed as front 
fur the Black Legion. Its mem- 


During that. campaign Brucker 
attacked! .the Wagner Act and 
called for repeal of the Social 
Security Act.. He was and is a 
bitter foe of the New Deal. 

In court for Square D attor- 
neys. from Brucker’s office ‘sound 
off with Brucker’s old patter about 
“the right to work,” 
ence,” “insurrection.” 

The Black Legion used such. 
slogans to coverup its murderous 
activities, as it fought He. yet 


750 tamilies of the strikers be 


presented today by the CIO 
United Auto Workers steering 
committee set up to aid the 1,200 
strikers, members of the United 
Electrical Workers. 

The council also acceded to the 
UAW committee's request that 


given city welfare aid more quick- 
ly. The city welfare director, Dan- 


Previously the workers 
had been given the brushoff. 


The company suffered another 
setback when Circuit Court Judge 
Frank Ferguson-postponed for the| 


third time prosecution. of 22 of 
the strike leaders for alleged con- 
tempt of a temporary injunction 
cutting down’ pickets to five ata 
gate.. It was this injunction two 
weeks ago, along with the com- 
me by bringing in scabs protected 

y Detroit's cops, that exploded a 
movement of baba unity. behind 
the Square D strikers, the like of 
which: hasn't been seen here since 
the 1941 Ford strike. 


speaking for the committee, called 


be fired, and that 200 scabs re- 
place striking workers. The com- 
any also repeated its demand 
or a ironclad no-strike clause. 
A leader of a large UAW local 
was quoted in today’s issue of the 
Detroit Free Press, when asked 
about this latest stand of the 
Square D bosses, as saying, “You 
know and the company should be 
smart enough to know that we are 
not going -to let UE lose this strike’ 
“Nothing like strikebreaking has 
occurred in Detroit since 1937 and 
Square D can be assured that the 
million union members in the 
community will not let it start 
again.” oi 
“We are prepared to stop this 
thing any time we want to, and it’s 
i at to look like the time is 
only hours away. If the court 
doesn't stop the strikebreaking tac- 
tics, we will.” 


A total of 42 UAW and CIO 
locals have formed a united com- 
mitte to aid the Square D work- 
ers with pickets and funds. A six- 
member steering committee of 
UAW presidents of locals heads 
this, and it was. this committee 
which appeared. before the De- 
torit City Council. 

Russell .Leach, supporter of 
UAW president Walter Reuther, 


attention to the use of police in 
the strike area. 


No redbaiting of the UE was 
contained in Leach’s remarks. The 
only redbaiting was: by Council- 
man Del Smith, and he was an- 
swered by Council president Louis 
Miriana; who: said the issue was 
1,200 strikers, which means over 
5,000 people and not the UE. 


The UE workers, 900 strong in 
a membership meeting Sunday, | - 
rejected another union-busting| Don 


proposal by Square D that came 
out of a 22-hour bargaining ses- 
sion. : The SquareD firm had pro- 
posed that 22 leaders of the strike 


. | 
‘t Forget: | 
Final Registration 
Date: Oct. 4- 


. 
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Square D Flops in Effort 


to 


Pit Negro Against White 


._ DETROIT — When Square D 
Corporation decided to launch its 
“back - to = work” movement - on 
Sept. 2, it counted heavily on be- 
ing able to recruit Negroes to scab. 


Recruiters went into the Negro 
community, where the struck plant 
is located, offering $5-$25 bonus 
to anyone who would lead the way 
across the picketline and apply for 
a job. They counted on the des- 
peration and hunger of unemploy- 
ment which, -as ever, is sharpest 
in the Negro community because 
of discrimination and _ because 
erors are. hired last—and fired 

rst. oes 


During the first day or two of 
the “back-to-work” movement the 
company made some headway. 
While not one of the 250 Negro. 
workers regularly employed at the 
plant reported for work, quite a few 
Negro applicants allowed them- 
selves to be herded through the 
UE. Local picketline. .“ 


Square D—which president Joe 


Cheai of Vodge UAW Local 3 has' 
labeled “Crooked D”—didn’t hire 
many of these Negro applicants. 
Before World War II Square D 
had refased to hire a single Negro 
worker. Discrimination was broken! 
by virtue of Executive Order 8802 
and the fight of UE-Local 957. Ob- 
viously, hiring Negroes—even as 
strikebreakers—still goes against the, 


| 


: 


; 


proved wages and working con. processed on the double; Negro ap- 


“mob vio-/ os 
: -” Jissued. this appeal Negro: workers: (fired by~.Governor’ Crustock ° for 


labor under the guise of fighting 


; bers circlulated Brucker’s petitions, “Communism.” 


oe there is a labor dispute.” 


grain. White applicants would. be, 


— would come out with a 
erm to fill in. | : 

“The company is only pretending 
to hire. Negroes,” UE Local 957) 
charged. “A game of make-believe 
to” turn white workers against 


i U.S. 


lined this appeal. The Detroit Edi-, Failure of the company effort to 
tion of the Pittsburgh Courier quot-| pit Negro against white in this situa- 
ed. UE Local 957’s business agent, tion ‘goes far beyond the drastic 
Charles Kelly, who told the paper drop in Negro would-be strikebreak- 
how -the company was seeking to ers. 
take advantage of the Negro work-| Negro, strikers have been among 
ers hunger, warned: that scabbing the most militant on the picketline. 
is intolerable, adding: Negro workers from sympathetic 
“We fought ‘to get Negroes on} UAW and other locals have been 
in this plant, The company did not on hand ‘full force before dawn 
want to hire them. That was back each morning. 
in 1943. As soon as the war was The dwellers in the Negro com- 
over, the company officials came to munity surrounding the plant have 
us and said, ‘Well, you helped get shown that their sympathies are 
the n - s in here—are you go- thoroughly with the strikers. When 
ing to help get them out?’ ” a Negro woman Dodge worker was 
The Michigan Chronicle front- injured by mounted cops, she was 
paged an account of a visit to its taken to the porch of a nearby . 
office from three rank, and file Negro home, where first aid was 


: 


| strikers, two Negro, one white. The administered. 


three explained the strike issues,) ‘Weary strikers; picket captains 
told of the wide support accorded in need of a quick conference are 
their strike by UAW and other invited into neighborhood homes. 
unions, and warned that strike- When police—on several occasions 
breakers may temporarily, but will —sought to intimidate the home- 
necessarily lose out in the long run owners, to “warn” them against 
because of no union protection. | helping the strikers it was the cops 
A prominently placed VE ad in themselves who were told to get- 
the Chronicle pictured six strike the-H out and stop trespassing. 
leaders—three Negroes and three As the weight of the whole la- 
whites—and invited Chronicle read- bor movement gets thrown into the 
ers to come to the picketline at strike and against the strikebreak- 
6060 Rivard and see for themselves ing, Negro citizens are—as they — 
how police are being used as strike-| have always .been—loyal to the 
breakers. | principles of unionism. 


CLARDY TRIES SOME MORE 
ANTI-LABOR SHENANIGANS 


FLINT.+Rep. Kit Clardy, in a 
mimeographed letter on official 
Ongress stationery, is  in- 


next February. ~— 
Aside ‘from. the fact that Clardy 
is taking a lot for granted about 


) 


through .the. 


:viting constituents to join “in the 


Hegrbes, 8 dist both, Jost: nut ep. formation of an organization whose 


pecialy the Negro.” rimary aim will be to awaken 
By last Friday this This re wee, the pune people to the truth 
just about played out. This reporsabout the concealed aim” of “left 
er saw a couple. of hundred go wing groups” like the Americans 
icketline, including f5, Democratic Action. — 
about 50 production workers; and ° Any organization sponsored by 
only three were Negroes. this rabid. labor-baiter_ would nec- 
During the week the powerful essarily be»primarily anti-labor’ in 
National Association for the Ad-\purpose. .. 7 oS 
vancement of Colored People had. The -Flint-Lansing ‘witch-hunter 


' 


“We advise Negroes not to per- misfeasance and malfeasance of 
mit themselves to be used as strike- office) last week again- injected 
breakers in any plant situation himself into-the Square D strike 


situation with'a statement: that he 


The local. Negro press-had head) would “investigate” the UE theie 


being back in Congress next year, 
his number was called by Business 
Agent Charles Kelly of UE Local 
957 who warned him to stop strike- 
breaking and to keep out of man- 
ngement-labor disputes. —_ 

Clardy’s anti-labor efforts are not 
limited to-the UE. He has tried 
to. put the local UAW leadership 
on the spot for not being. suffi- 
ciently “anti-Communist” to satisfy 
his witchhunting urges. This was 
lambasted on the floor of the Flint — 
City Commission last week by. 
UAW Regional Director Robert 
Carter. ee . 
i: Clardly had submitted 12 loaded 
' ti) (Continued on Page 15): — 


* 
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Only Way We Can Get 
Thru Next Few Months 


‘A NEW MOOD is piercing the curtan of fear-and reactionary propaganda pro- 


moted the hysterical agencies of Big Business. This mood is seen in the defeats McCar- ["  \ 
thyites have suffered at the primary polls, ia the tide against reaction among the voters, | 


in the increasing political independence and activity of labor, Negro people small farm- 


ers. It is seen, too, in the way workers and lower middle-classes have responded in the 
24th congressional district in the Bronx, where supporters of Elizabeth Gurley Flynn are 


collecting over 3,000 signatures 
to qualify the Communist leader 
for the. ballot. 

* 


THIS MOOD is most hearten- 
ing to the future of our land. 
It is heartening, as well, for the 
future of this, your newspaper. 
We firmly believe that if we 
can weather these next few 
months financially, this mood 
will result in such increases in 
circulation that our financial 
crisis will be eased. We say this 
_ in full knowledge that Big Busi- 
mess reaction continues to seek 
to hound progressives, even 
stepping up its persecution. 


We said “if we can weather 
these next few months. . . .” 
None of our readers will doubt 
that we have got to weather 
_ them. Among other things, there 
is the current election campaign 
and the need to inform our read- 
ers of national developments and 
experiences in the historic strug- 
gle to change the character of 
Congress. You can get this ma- 
._ terial nowhere else. To perform 
this service adequately, we're 
starting in’ tomorrow's. Daily 
Worker a daily page reporting 
and analysing the key struggles 
throughout the land. 
~ «But much as weve. got to 
weather the storm, it depends 
on you. Were laying it on the 
line to you, our readers and as- 
sociates in publishing this news- 

per, so youll know exactly 

ow rough the situation is, as 
we open our annual year-end 


drive for $60,000. 


* 

WE STARTED the year with 
some $40,000 in debts and un- 
paid bills. We figured on the 
usual two fund drives — spring 
and year-end—to make up our 
estimated budget deficit of 
$160,000 for 1954, and to cut 
into that $40,000. But there has 
been a further drop in circula- 
tion income, and the spring 
drive, while netting $96,000 
(a* good showing), was still con- 
siderably short of the $110,000 
we had to have. 


And so the deficit has con- 
tinued to mount. We've man- 
aged to hang on only by further 
ehopping. There are limits to 
this, and we've gone beyond 
them. 

We intended to launch the 
$60,000 year-end appeal at the 
end of October, but because the 
spring drive fell short, we're 
unable to wait any longer. In 
fact, we've waited too long, and 
Need an immediate response 
from you to keep going even 
next week. 

We know there are enormous 
demands upon you, and you 
have given generously in many 
directions. But we must ask 
every reader — and we mean 
every — to respond to this ap- 
peal NOW 
_ We urge all who can possibly 
‘ do so to send a five or ten dollar 


bill. We would suggest that 
those who cannot, send $1 or 
$2 a week for the next five 
weeks. 

‘It is essential, too, that circu- 
lation efforts be stepped up. We 
must get in at least another 


$15,000 in subscriptions _ this 


year, as well as _ stepped-up 
bundle orders. 


It's a rough haul, but we're 
confident we'll all pull through 


together. 
The Editors 
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New-Look Pickets Block 
New oa Scab a 


By WILLIAM ALLAN 


DETROIT. 


NINE HUNDRED AUTOMOBILES eaters ‘by UAW-CIO and United Electrical Work- 
“yl Union (Ind) pickets blocked off a mile square area Weduesday morning around the Square 


citer’ eh out t al but a paoestu of esi Ths was seen bs Tih so of the strike of 1200 workers 
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A PICKET is félled by scabherding cops ou ‘side of Square D plant in Detroit. Virtually en- 
tire labor movement of city has sprung to defense of strikers, members of independent United Elec- 
trical Workers. Strike is viewed by many as first test of red-baiting strikebreaking technique flow- 
ing from such anti-Communist laws. as the Butler Act. 
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ASSIGNMENT U. S.A. 


Sead Tries to 
~ Crack Whip 
_ On AFL Chiefs — 


ar pees 2. 


A City Man ‘Goes to the Fair 


By JOSEPH NORTH ; 
THE GREATEST show in 


‘America this time of year, you 


learn from Billboard, a_ trade- 


magazine of the entertainment 
industry, is the county fair. The 
figures are 
truly. startling: 
the total of fair- 
goers through- 
out the year is 
some 35,000,- 
I hunted 
down a county 
fair being held 
these days of 


the harvest season and Found 


one within distance, Yorktown 
Grange’s 31st annual affair, the © 


new-fangled pizza, 


only one held for Putnam and 
Westchester Counties. 

Past the midway where they are 
boiling. the newly-picked cern, 
roasting the hot-dogs, baking the 


the soda-pop, past the big ferris 
wheel, you hear the livestock 
lowing and every once in a while 
some rooster sounds his-~cheery 
cockadoodle-do. 

* 


THE CROWDS ARE GAY, 
clad in their best Sunday suits; 
everything has the air of holiday 


when the work is-done and the 
earth’s fruits are in the barns. 
Your thoughts, as you pass 
among the celebrants, go some- 


thing like this, and are possibly : 


dispensing — 


of interest to those of you who 
dwell in the cities and were not 
among the thirty-five million: 

Well, the fair is probably the 
oldest celebration on earth... 
summer's-ended, the produce is 
ripe on the vines or it is in and 
Man who has learned to harness 
—) is displaying his triumphs 

oyously. . . . So it must have 
fies along the Nile seven thou- 
sand years ago, on the Ganges, 
the Yellow River, wherever man 
had come up from living off the 
hunt to p owing the nearby 
fields. . . . 


And suddenly you encounter 
the tractors and all the glittering 
newly-painted farm machines 


(Continued on Page 11) 


members of UE Local 957. 

The motorized picket line 
was backed up by 800 to 1,000 
pickets of the UAW-CIO and 
UE on foot who massed before > 
company gates and a parking 
lot where the scabs had been 
leaving their cars. Police equip- 
ped with riot clubs, gas masks 
slung at ready, tear. gas guns 
poised for firing and backed by 
mounted cops again and again 
plunged into the picket line 
vainly trying to keep a hole for 
the handful of scabs to crawl 
through. | 

One picket was badly clubbed, 
numbers were trampled by po- 
lice horses and two pickets were 
arrested, Nine pickets were ar- 
rested on the streets around the 
plant. Most of the scabs are 
professional strikebreakers, the 
pickets claim. 

* 

IT WAS.an awe inspiring sight 
to see Wednesday morning 
street after street» surrounding 
the struck plant jammed with 
cars from sidewalk to sidewalk 
while cops gave up in despair 
trying to move traffic. Orders 
by cops to move cars were 
drowned out by the - blowing 
horns from hundreds of pickets’ 
Cars. 

Half a mile from thé struck 
plant the scabs could, not make 
a penetration through the ring 
of steel and chrome. 

At the gate of the company 
parking lot where the scabs e868 
been shaping up and going in 
protected by lines of cops a 
dozen cars got through where 
formerly 300 cars“had entered. 

Radio newcasters unwittingly 
became. mobifizers to swell the 
blockade when auto workers 
and others going to work tuned 
in on the 6 a.m. and 7 a.m. 
newcasts and heard” of the 
blockade and battling pickets. 
They turned their cars from 
where they were going and 
raced into the strike area. From 
Ford and General Motors plants 
still working they came until the 
sidewalks could no longer hold 
them and ‘they stood in their 
hundreds across from the picket 
lines, waiting for a vacancy ‘so 
they could face up ahd meet the 
cops. 

| * 
THE NARROW GATE enter- 


(Continued on Page 2) | 
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Crack Whip on AFL Chiefs 


By BERNARD BURTON 


THE CHIPS went down last heat in a fight between the Administration and the 
leaders of the American Federation of Labor. A few hours after AFL president George 
Meany ¢ called on the Federation's 73rd convention to make Republican Party the “second 


McDonald Talk Impairs 
Steel's Blast at the 83d 


TWENTY MONTHS of “Republican Administration’ | 


ATLANTIC CITY ' 


came in for another attack by labor when the CIO United 
_ Steel Workers met here this week in fonnal ¢ convention. The 


delegates adopted a 14-point leg- 
islative program similar to C1O- 
policy. This centered primarily on 
economic issues, headed by repeal 
of Taft-Hartley and the need for 
a $1.25 minimum wage. The pro- 
gram also called for enactment of 

a civil rights prograth and a re- 
bisa to constitutional liberties in- 
vaded by Congressional commit- 
tees. 

The officers’ report took ree 
nition’ of the hard facts of lite 
facing the steelworkers: the lay- 
off of 227,100 of them by mid- 
August, with “another 
working less than 40 hours.” 

However, this presentation of 
the facts of the economic situation 


195, 225 


and of the legislative needs of the _ 


workers, was considerably weak- 
ened by a trend of thinking that 
ran through the speeches of Presi- 


McDONALD 


|_best” in November, the COP 
sent an emissary to Los Angeles, 
the convention city to take on 
the leadership. 


It was James P. Mitchell, sec- 
retary of labor, principal speak- 
er at Monday’s session. Usually 
the appearance of the Secretary 
of Labor at an AFL conven- 
ae is merely a formality with 

spedker treading carefully 
. plana nobody. 


But Mitchell did the oppo- 
site. He charged the AFL lead- 
ership with failure to make an 

“objective appraisal” of the 
accomplishments” 
istration and even presumed to 
tell them that they had departed 
from the philosophy of Samuel 
Gompers, first AFL president, 
of “reward your friends and 
punish your enemies.” 

* 


MITCHELL was described as 
“nervous as he delivered his 
speech, a virtual throwing down 
_of the gauntlet to AFL officials. 


“s 


had chalked off possibility _ of 
support from AFL: top officials, 
-but that it was. going to pursue 
a policy of going over the heads 
of the leaders and directly to 
the 10,200,000 members of the 


of the Admin- 


He made it clear that the GOP 


Take a look at Germany under Hit- 


organization. 


THE WEEK 


SEASONAL upturn in em- 
ployment was far short of aver- 
age and way less than last year. 
Government survey of 119 
major areas showed only 17 
with balanced labor supply in 
September compared with 16 
in July, 81- with moderate labor 
surplus compared with 80 in 
July, and 51 with substantial la-: 
bor surplus compared with 53 
in July. . . . United Mine Work- 


er Journal blasted failure to re- 


appoint Ewan Clague as Com- 
missioner of Labor Statistics, de- 
claring, “Labor and -industry 
can hardly be expected to take 
government statistics seriously 
when the government itself sac- 
rifices the integrity of figures to 
steal opportunism.” 

* | 

WITHIN HOURS after a 

New York State probe had dis- 
closed that six local officials of 
the CIO Retail, Wholesale and 
Department Store Union had . 
abused. union welfare funds for 
personal gain, the officials were 
suspended from office. RWDSU 
president Max Greenberg acted 
after. receiving a letter from 
- CIO president Walter Reuther, 
demandin g “prompt, remedial 


action.” 
+ 


ILA OFFICIALS made clear 
they are not likely to spread out 
welcome mat for John Dwyer 
and other officials who had 
bolted to AFL union and then, 
two weeks ago, urged the work- 
ers to “forget about the AFL.” 


iN LABOR 


* 


AFFAIRS 


° Of Statistics and Appointments 
® President Greenberg Acts Fast 


Painters national convention in 
Keesine 
*® 


BROWNELL STAY OUT, 
was the stand taken by execu- 
tive board of International 
Longshoremens and Ware- 
housemen’s Union. Board said 
it will not stand for attempts to 
dictate policies of union from 
outside through use of Butler 
_and other laws. It declared it 
would stand behind any mem- 
‘ber victimized by these laws. 
* 


.MECHANICS EDUCA- 
TIONAL Society of America an- 
nounced its intention of ending 
its 22-year-old independent sta- 
tus and accepting an invitation 
to join the CIO. 

* 

MERGER APPROVAL with 
the CIO Oil Unien was voted 
by the St. Louis convention of 

- the CIO Gas, Coke and ,Chem- 


ical Workers. 
* 


SIX-DAY STRIKE-for a 


~— contract against Phelps 
ge in El] Paso, Texasp was 
won by Mine, Mill and Smelter 


Union. 
> f 


SHOES AND CLOTHING 
for children of Kohler strike, on 


for five months in Wisconsin, is 
being collected by Wisconsin 


CIO Council. Council appealed: — 


for money to buy the items for 
children of strikers, members of 
UAW-CIO. 

* 


STRIKE against GE in Louis- 
ville, Ky., was voted by IUE- 


dent David S. McDonald. 

ler, there it was called- Naziism, 
By GEORGE MORRIS but it was Marxism. Take a look 
a pe or amazed a year/the world today, the Soviet Union,| 
ago n David J. McDonald, the they call it Communism. But it is 
president of their union, emb: arked Marxism. 
on a tour -of U. S. 


As: the Wall Street Journal 
(Sept. 21) put it: “The secretary’s 
remarks made it clear he had 
no hope of gaining political sup- 
port from AFL leaders for the 
current election campaign. In- 


SIX-HOUR DAY and 30- 
hour week was urged. to meet 
| growing unemployment, in a 
resolution adopted by AFL 


ber one problem. Mitchell even 


CiO members unless company 
revokes suspension of 1,200 
workers who took part in stop- 
page Aug. 27. 


First was the AFL Executive 


a with Benjamin F airless, 
tion’s president, they 
ve a aha doubts now. McDen- 
ald made his course quite clear 
as he opened the union's conven- 
tion here last Monday. He also all 
but threw away the initiative for 
the kind. of eadership that is 
needed today as labor is attacked. 
Ironically, McDonakl's war of 
nerves against Walter Reuther and 
his association with John L. Lewis 
and Dave Beck- in an alliance, 
arose from the fact that the lead- 
ers of the CIO and AFL left a 
vast vaccum in this critical period 
for labor. Eyes were turned on the 
steelworkers convention for some 
indication of the influence of this 
“triple alliance.” But it appears that 
McDonald took the advice of his 
fellow-tourist Benjamin Fairless. 
MéDonald came up with some- 
‘thing that makes one wonder 
whether he is just a naive little boy 
who does not know better or 
whether he has agreed to front for 
another spell of the much-discredit- 
ed labor-management love. 


_ But McDonald, -with a straight| 


- face told his 3 000 delegates rep- 
resenting 1,250,000 workers that 
“we have been bringing something. 
new into the field of unionism. 
* 


7) "EVERYBODY was all ears, tor 


e3 
eet 


a 4 


, 


re it was! 
Marxism, 


Steel plants | . 


“Take a look at this other thing, 


stead, his intent evidently. was 


ish union which says ‘We -will| 
get all we can and the devil take 


of the owners. Forget the equity 
of management. Grab what we 
can and if necessary put them out 


disappeared also.” 
_* 

SO, McDONALD went on, he 
has been searching for something 
“new’—other than “Marxism” and 
“selfish” bread-and-butter wunion- 
ism—and came up with “mutual 


trusteeship” unionism. 
covered that the days of the- An- 


drew Camegies “and people like 
him” are gone. Hundreds of thou- 


through stock ownership, and by 

a ae system (he neglected to | 

say st 

— are chosen. so. that a man’ 
Fairless is an “employee” just 

like those of the working force 


tually operate the industries for 
the workers, Owners, consumers, 
etc., etc. As proof, of his course 
he_pointed to the two last rounds 


the smallest raises since the war, 
but which were agreed to withou- 
out a strike. 


(Continued on Page 13) 


the strictly bread and butter self- 


the hindmost. Forget the equities 


of business. Unions of that sort 


He dis- 


sans of people own _ industries | | 


are employes, and they must mu- 


|of negotiations in still that yielded 


|. Several factors. explain Me: 


to go behind the leaders to con- 
| vince the Federation’s 10 * mil- 
| lion members that if they want 
the truth about the GOP’s rec- 
ord, they should not look to 
their leaders for it.” 

Mitchell, of course, made a 
whole series of unsupported or 
distorted claims for the Admin- 
istration’s record but failed to 
refute the facts contained in the 
Executive Council's report which 
listed the “sharp rise in unem- 
ployment” as ‘the nation’s num- 


: 


s not people vote), man- 


\ & 


y from the -AFL leaders. 


- took note of the fact that, in-- 


sought to take credit for a pub- 


lic housing program which has 
become virtually non-existent 
under this Administration. 


IT WAS Py failure of .the ° 
Administration to take any ac- 
tion on unemployment, — Taft- 
Hartley, and a number of other 
problems of close concern to la- 
bor, plus its whole program of 
giveaways and .favors to big 
business that brought the blast 


. In his keynote speech, Meany 


stead of moving to meet the 
problem of unemployment, the. 
Administration went around 
claiming that 1953 was the sec- 
‘ond best economic year. 

_. “Let me make a suggestion on 
the political campaign to those 
who advocate a second-best phil- 
osophy as being good enou : 
for America,” Meany told 
delegates. “Let us see that a 
emerge from the political cam- 
paign second best.” 

Meany denied Mitchell’s charge 
that the AFL had become.a “tail 
to the kite” of the Democratic 
Party. Observers, ~ however, saw 
two flaws in the policies of the 
AFL leadership on which the 
GOP, through Mitchell, was play- 


_ between it and the membership: | 


ing in an effort to drive a wedge |* 


Council's foreign policy position. 
‘Together with a hard-hitting do- 
mestic economic program, the 
Council report took issue with the 
the Administration’s foreign ‘policy. 
It took note of its failures but 
then proposed more _ belligerent 
steps to heat up the cold war. It 
even hit “co-existence” as a trap, 
opposed trade with .China and its 
admission to the UN. - 


The. GOP, keeping in mind its 
successful demagogyef the °52 
campaign, has already made clear 
that it intends to present itself to 
the voters as the “peace” party. 
This. won votes from union fami- 
lies in “52 and. they here they 


ean repeat, - 
* 


SECOND was the big germ of 


leaders were acting as the tail to 
the kite of the Democrats. A vir- 


tually uncritical stand toward all 


Democrats and failure to put up 


mestic program permitted a whole 
number of Democrats to claim “la- 


‘bor backing” while doing little or 


nothing to push labers program 
in Congress. 

Meany _— derided gov ernment 
claims that there are only a little 
more than three million unemploy- 


ed, declaring that the figure was | 


(Continued on Page 13) 


. {Continued from Page 1) 


Bint the eompany parking lot be- 

e the scene of-.a_ titanic 
battle. Hundreds of~ pickets 
pushed police horses to to get a 
chante to spit tobacco juice 
through the windows of the few 
scab'cars that got through. The 
few miserable scabs drenched 
“with tobacco juice and hot cof- 
fee. the pickets drink on the line 
were led‘ trembling into. the 


Then a car stalled right in the 


‘tihedey: and it -was discovered 
it was a union picket car whose 


driver “spassed’ himself ~ offs to 
police as wanting’ to go iiito 


~ work. He was arrested and is 
] to be prosecuted under the state 
0 Ges rt Borine-Tripp Act. The 

ket was Ernie Mazey, brother 
lof UAW secretafy-treasurer Emil 
Mazey. 


Coming right back of him were 
dozens of é¢ars Of unionists whose}in 
motors suddenly died, carburetors 
Police 
tically rushed tow cars into 
}the area creating new traffic jams 


got flooded, starters stuck. 
an 


in an effort to make way for scab 
cars: Dozens of union workers’ 


with their occupants sitting inside 
refusing’ to lea doors, windows 
Of mover, It was a new 


kind of pitting, that has made 


cars were towed away by police 


he 


morning after the daily press 


New Look Pickets Block Strikebreaking 


good the promise of the auto 
workers, to the striking UE work- 
ers, that if the company doesn'tstop 
running scabs into the struck plant 
and stop strikebreaking, then the 
UAW-CIO will. The compan 
thought the UAW-CIO. was 

ing, but nine hundred motorized 
pigkets and 1,000 pickets on foot 
‘showed them differently 


THIS, pad 
tion of sl solidarity with the 
striking 
here 
in a new attempt to split this 
tremendous imity, ran scare head- 


lines about eer rnc ty 


i sto | > be HESS, 


ing there was trotted out a yarn 
about a “home-made bomb” being 
found in another picket’s car. The 
ptess doing their bit to break the 
strike named it a “Molotov asap 
tail.” 

The UE pegged it 23 « new at- 
tempt to ‘bust the strike. 

Significantly what the press and 
company thought might 2 ome the 
ranks of solidarity, namely 


demonstra-|issue,” instead brought the great- 


est turnout of workers to stop the ~ 


UE workers; came _the/cabs. 


Well-dressed ; ee: were 
running up and d | picket 
lines iackatimand by police 
waving the “bomb”: headline; — 
. 'gotno-bales fer oe 


meni gay tee. srwnoeite Ai 


ieteteeeenenne —_———_-- 
—_ — 
> — a 


truth in the charge that the AFL 


a vigorous fight for its own do- — 


3 
j 


~ 


ILLINOIS 


yokes Action 


By WILLIAM SENNETT 


_. A STORM of protest has devel- 


= saat ancy ‘result of the firing of 
Chie aay as ae: of the 
‘0 ing Authority. 
The labor, liberal, and re 
_ Organizations and _ leaders oO, 
condemned the action of the CHA 
. Commissioners correctly noted that 
this was an act of reprisal for Miss 
Wood's insistence--on fighting for 
‘@ non-segregated public housing 
p ; 
eediess to say, the organizers. 
and perpetrators of mob violence 
at Trumbull Park Homes hailed 
the firing as a victory for them. 
The issues which stand out in 
the dismissal of Eliza- 
are the following: 
1. There is an attempt to re- 
+ the process leading to com- 
) integration of Negro and 
in all: projects 


e 
— 


to 
Wood 
ere 


2. The anti-public housing ad-|! 


vocates prefer a “less enthusiastic” 
administrator in order to further 
cripple the public housing pro- 
‘gram itself. — 

3. Mayor Kennelly and other 
reactionary Democratic Party lead- 
ers have chosen to appease and try 
to win greater support from the 
racist and McCarthyite elements 
~ who are to be found in both major 

parties, 


It is significant that the head of 
the National Association of Real 
Estate Boards, Ronald J. Chinnock, 


~ called for a renewed campaign to 


- liquidate public housing. This pro- 


ls was made on the heels of 
the adoption. of the Eisenhower 


Administration’s program to kill 
public housing. The program pro- 
vides for very little housing con- 
‘struction and sets up restrictions 
_ .which make it highly improbable 
that even the 35,000 units will be 
built. 2 
. And, as labor has learned with 
the National Labor Relations 
Board, hostile administrators can 
effectively kill whatever remains 
of a om social program. 

While General William B. Kean, 
who has taken Elizabeth Wood's 
ae “rae has no public record on 

- housing or social welfare of any 
kind, he obviously was not hired 
for the purpose of continuing her 
policies. 
_ The new director of the Chicago 
Housing Authority has been in- 
vested with ‘authority to bring 
about changes in administration 


which reflect the pressure of the] 
housing | 
stand of those to whom Mayor 


_anti-Negro,. anti-public 
Kennelly capitulated. 
* 


_ Gisis in Chicago 
Educational System | 


CHICAGO.—PTA leaders have 
challenged the people of this city 
to take on the fight for far-reach- 
ing improvements in public school 
facilities or face the prospect of an 
alarmingly rapid. deterioration of 
educational opportunities for over 
400,000 elementary and high school 
students here. 

The challenge came in the form 
of a 105-page printed ye titled: 
“Public School Needs of Chicago’s 
Children” and released by the Chi- 
cago Region of the Illinois Con- 
gress of Parents and _ Teachers. 
Based on a year-long survey by 
PTA leaders and school principals 
who jointly examined facilities of 
545 school buildings, the report; 
discloses that: 

® Three hundred and _ sixty 
se of Chicago's 377 elementary 
‘schools need repairs ranging from 
faulty stairs, floors, walls and 
roofs to fences and sidewalks. 

® Ninety schools have serious 
fire hazards, such as wooden stairs 
and wainscoting, open stair wells, 
gas exit lights, faulty fire escapes 
and single exits from classrooms. 

® Sixty-six schools alloted funds 
for repair of electric outlets, re- 
placement of rotten. —, 
flooring, fire escapes, have not 
been given these repairs. 

® With capacity figured at 40 
pupils per classrom, 98 schools, or 
26.9 percent of those reporting, in- 
dicated an enrollment in excess of 
seating space. The survey com- 
ments: Leagpein. 251 schools re- 
ported no overload, this figure is 
not’ significant without reference 
to conditions in the individual 
school, such as special or ungrad- 
ed classes (which require smaller 
class loads—Ed.), distribution of 


4 


} 


ALBERT ‘TOWERS, president 

_ of the Cook County Industrial Un- 
ion Council questioned the motives 
of the city administration in dis- 
missing Elizabeth Wood. But as 
; srg CIO has not drawn the 
ind of conclusions a growing num- 


ber of Negro leaders are voicing|transfer to another housing project 


about Kennelly. They blame the 
Mayor for failing to end mob 


rom the Chicago Branch of the 
rs 


vio 


~ ing mayoralty elections. 


- Labor, both AFL and CIO in 
ago, has gone along with the 
Democra ; 


local 


tic machine. 


at Trumbull Park and 
they say the firing of Elizabeth 
‘Wood is his doing. They are de- 
-manding that the Democrats re- 
fuse to slate Kennelly in the com- 


.{the Republican candidate for Con- 
gress in the second district, Rich- 


_ {nelly smile. Now is the time to 


{reactionary Democrats. And only 


{shameful 


pupils by grade and class, and ade- 
quacy of facilities, such as gym- 
nasium, home mechanics, libraries, 
etc.” 

* 


THE REPORT notes: “The Chi- 
cago Region PTA supports reduc- 
tion of teacher's class load, since 
state and national findings show 
that a small class (preferably not 
over 30) can be handled with 
maximum efficiency.’ 

© Sixty-five schools reported 


> 


as bearing the brunt of overcrowd- 


at a total of 150 classrooms were 

eeting in space either too small 
or not originally intended for. such 
use, including converted libraries, 
basement rooms, corridors, audi- 
toriums, lunehrooms, shower- 
rooms, etc. 

© By June of 1953, 29 schools 
were on double shift sessions, af- 
fecting 15,000 pupils. (While this/ 
number was reduced to 15 schools 
at the opening of the current 
semester school officials admit the 
reduction is temporary, involving 
unused space in high school build- 
ings, inadequate rental space in 
non-school structures, etc.) 

® The problem of teachers 
seeking. transfers from _ certain 
schools has mounted to the point 
where one school has 30 vacancies 
filed by substitute teachers, four 
have 20 vacancies, 10 schools have 
10 vacancies each. . 

While the report names no spe- 
cific schoo] in its statistics, its au- 
thors make specific reference to 
“the congested sections of the 
west, south and near north sides” 
of Chicago, namely, predominantly 
Negro or. interracial communities, 


double-shift, and attendant 


* 


WHAT CAN Chicagoans do to 
halt the blight on their children’s 


ing, 
evils. 


THE 
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.. "THE INDEPENDENT Progressive Steel Workers signed a 
new contract with Wisconsin Steel Works, International ener | 


subsidiary, for a five cent per hour wage increase. ‘Wisconsin 


steelworkers failed to win, however, the important concessions | 
won by the CIO in the Big Steel settlement for improved pen-— 
sions and welfare plans, equal to about 8 cents per hour. 

The Daily Calumet, long known as an organ of big business 
in South Chicago, and President yor A. McCue of the indepen- 
dent union followed an identical line of distortion in claiming 
the Wisconsin settlement to be the “finest agreement in the coun- 
try.. The Daily Calumet reports the failure to gain pension and 
welfare improvement as a “victory” for the workers, ause Big 
Steel workers will make a two cent contribution to the new pen- 
sion and welfare plan. They fail to’ mention the far larger addi- 


tional contribution won from the steel companies. 
* 


REFLECTING the crisis in the diesel locomotive industry, 
GMs’ Electro-Motive plant here has-cut production to two units 
per day. This compares with five units last June, and eight 
units one year. ago. feet 

Layofts of nearly 150 more workers ‘took place last week, 
almost equally divided between Plant 1 and Plant 2. These lay- 
offs follow .the layoff of 15060 workers which took place in June, 
The entire t was closed down for the month of July with the 
exception of a few maimtainace and tool room workers. 

With orders for new locomotives down to a trickle—147 for 
all major: railroads on June 1, as compared to 647 a year ago— 
there are rumors of further drastic layoffs, if not a temporary 
shutdown of both plants. Orders for parts are also down to- 
almost nothing. | | 

While no improvement is in sight for an increase in orders 
for diesel locomotives, GM _ publications speak optigistically of 
the prospects for production and sale of new products, including 
mobile electric power generators, powered by diesel engimes. 
None of these, however, will be in production until after the first 
of next year. ss 


THE. 55-DAY-OLD STRIKE of %75 workers of. American 
Maize Products Co., in Roby, Ind., has been settled, with a 5 cent 


meet projected 


education? The PTA leaders. indi- 
cate immediate demands must be 
made on state-legislators, who hold 
the purse-strings for a large share 
of Chicago's educational funds to 
enact legislation which will: 

1. Raise the limits on which the 
Chicago Board of Education can 
tax property from the present 
$1.10 to $1.20 per $100 of real 
estate property valuation. 

2. Provide funds adequate to 
school building 
needs, to eliminate double-shift 
schools, to reduce class loads and 
to retire over-age school buildings. 

3. Increase state reimbursement 
for the Chicago program for the. 
children. who need social adjust- 
ment, — 

4. Increase state distributive 
funds to aid local school districts. 


WITH SCHOOL enrollments 


TRUMBULL PARK FAMILIES — 
PLEDGE TO REMAIN THERE 


CHICAGO—The Negro families 
living in Trumbull Park have de- 
clared that they will stay, “come 
whatever,” in a statement issued 


NAA 
The statement was issued to 
clarify the fact that a request for 


by one Negro family, because of 
itt health, did not indicate that the 
remaining families were giving up 
the fight for their right to live in 
Trumbull: Park. 

“We wish to make it abundantly 
clear,” they state, “to the commun- 
ity in which we-live, the city of 


condemning the action should lead 
to a united position on this matter. 
‘In addition to the demand for the 
reinstafement of Elizalseth Wood 
there should be greater consulta- 
tion on all related issues and pre- 
paration for joint political action 
to prevent reactionary -“Repubili- 
| McCarthyites and racists like 


ard B. Vail, stand to gain most 
by the action of Kennelly and other 


a determined effort by the trade 
unions and other people's organi- 
zations can put an end to the 
itions now existing 
in Chicago. ~ 

A greater number of workers, 
libera 


and Negro e have 
to see vous che: Pike Ken- 


children per year, Governor Strat- 


per hour wage increase, and adjustment of a number of griev- 


ances on incentive pay, up- grading and other items. 


The workers 


are members°of Local 210, International Oil Workers, CIO. Still 


ndin 
eged damage resulting from the 
for an “orderly walkout.” 


is a $200,000 damage suit filed-b 


the company for al- 
failure of the union to provide 


~~ 


— 


in Chicago mounting by 10,000 


ton’s announcement that state aid 
for education will be cut 9 cents 
eon the dollar by January, 1955, 
threatens. a new crisis in Chicago's 
public schools. Big. business lobbies 
in Springfield have been urging a 
3-cent sales tax to meet the state's 
educational fund expenses. With 
most of the current educational 
badget already drawn from the 
present 2-cent sales tax, there is. 
danger that the workers of Illinois, 
will thus be forced to bear the 
whole burden of increased. school 
costs, while real estate and cor- 
poration wealth remains intact. 
Observers here point that results 
of a referendum on this question 
among the State’s 2,000-odd PTA 
units will carry great weight in the 
final outcome of this fight. Divi- 
sion is reported in PTA ranks, es- 


sentially middle-class in composi- 


tion, on the question of an increase 
in the sales tax as against higher. 
taxes on real estate and other 
sources for educational needs of 
the state. 

* . | 

LABOR’S UNITED and out- 
spoken opposition to an increase in 
the. sales tax, coupled with de- 
mands for constitutional _amend- 
ments to permit a graduated in- 
come tax and higher corporation 
taxes, is seen here as the main 
hope for averting new assaults on 
living standards oft he people of 
Illinois. 

In the meantime, the PTA re- 
port should have as a powerful 
stimulus to parents and other citi- 
zens in this pre-election period, 
arming them with specifie de- 
mands they can make on all aspir- 
ants for the state legislature next 
November. 


Chicago—its citizens and officials— 
that Trumbull Park is our home, 
for better or worse. It is here that 
we will rear our children, send 
them school, and as good citizens 
shoulder our responsibility in help- 
ing to better our community, city, 
and_ nation. 


| 


“The forces of bigotry, lawless- ers throughout the country to force 
ness and ignorance shall not deter the Big Three to go beyond their 
us from this resolution, nor do we offer of a 2% cent per hour wage 


Packing Walkout Continues 


WORKERS in the Chicago OFF-AGAIN-ON-AGAIN | stop- 


Swift plant are adding their pres-| pages have taken place throughout 
sure to that of packinghouse wosk-|the Swift chain, at Omaha, Des 


Moines, Evansville, Sioux City, 
St. Paul, Denver, and Brooklyn. 
Similar actions are taking place 


believe that our community. repre- 
sents only these forces. in short; 
this is our home, our community 
and we are here to stay—come 
whatever.” . 


MEANWHILE the city admin- 
istration continued in its legal har- 
assment of Donald Howard, the’ 


Park, Howard was forced-to move | 
from Trumbull Park some time ago’ 
because “his income exceeded the, 
maximum permitted in a federal 
project. The first charges brought 
against him by two _ teenage 
troublemakers have just been act- 
ed upon by the Municipal Court. 
He was found guilty of firing a 
istol over the heads of the youths 
who Howard claimed. had | 
rocks at: him), Judge Stefanowicz. 
sentenced Howard to pay a $100 
fine. Two additional charges for 
the same act are still pending in 
stat 

The action of the court against 
Howard is in contrast with the 
lenient treatment of those arrested 
for mob actions against the Negro 


dom- 


a 


woh iste & 


pare to réniove it from’ i 
position int City’ TL. ’ 


HV eesti 


, eae 
ert sHZiesh 


families. In the relatively few cases 


where convictions’ were obtained, 


+28 -years, 


increase. Last week ‘the majority 
of the Swift plant here went down, 
following disciplinary action taken 
by the company against workers 
in the Dry Sausage Curing depart- 
ment. After Swift had handed out. 
disciplinary “layoffs of up to one. 
week for alleged slow-downs and, 
stoppages, the entire Sausage Di-' 


followed. : 


in the Armour chain, on a more 
limited basis. Walkouts have oc- 
curred at Atlanta, Ga. and St. 
Joseph, Missouri. | 
Negotiations were broken off be- 
fore Labor. Dav between the CIO 
United Packinghouse Workers and 
the companies. The packing com- 
panies are now meeting with the 


first Negro to move into Trumbull | vision. walked out.. Other ee of L Amalgamated Meat 
Cutters. : | 


Sharp Rise in Ag 


ed Inmates 


Of Mental Hospitals Reported 


SPRINGFIELD, Ill.—In the past 


65 years of age or old 
to Illinois mental hospitals has ‘i 
eiepeer—eroe 
| number in } age “2 
‘the .general population has 
only two and one-half times. < - 
These. statistics are revealed in 
the first of a three-part research 
study dealing with aging trends 


‘fare. The other two phases will 
cover the areas of study.on the 
mentally deficient and chronic 
patients. | 

The study shows that from 1922 
to 1950 the number of persons 65. 
or over who wese acmitted to Tlli- 
nois ‘mental hospitals rose from 
634 to 2,738, or more than four 
times. The general population in 
the same age group increased from 
, Hilcoukh Ar . 


and. the mentally ill, prepared by 


. "r5 


the’ ‘fine ‘usually ‘was! $52"! 


“SPIT 2CG) 


q 


Ref flects | Mass sig 


CHICAGO. — Significant 
trends were registered at the Il- 
linois Democratic convention 
held in Chicago on Sept. 13, 
1954. In an attempt: to consoli- 
date its position among the mass- 
es of working people, the plat- 
form adopted devotes major at- 
tention to mounting economic 
problems which have become 
sharpened thru the crass Big 
Business orientation of the Eisen- 
hower Administration. The plat- 
form declares: 

“Our economic well - being 
which depends on the. purchasing 


power of the American families 
is being seriously threatened. . . 
Uneniployment figures have 
risen to threatening heights... . 
The take home pay of the aver- 
age employed worker has been 
reduced by not only the virtual 
disapperance of overtime work 
but 4 a by the reduction in full- 
time employment. With. the uni- 
versal increase in rents .. ¢ the 
pene power of American 
amilies is constantly shrinking. 
Perhaps there is some covert sig- 
nificance in the sudden intimacy 
between President Eisenhower 
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Armour Local Acts 
_ On Lightfoot Case 


CHICAGO. — An overflow 
meeting. of Armour Local 347, 
United Packinghouse Workers 
of America, CIO, enthusiastical- 
ly gave a major lead to the de- 
velopment in the iabor. move- 
ment of the ficht to free Claude 
Lightfoot. Taking time from’ 
their discussion of contract ne- 
gotiations, mere than 700 mem- 
bers of the union unanimously 
adopted a resolut‘on which re*s- 
serts the National CIO’s and its 
own condemnation of the »mich 
Act and calls for immediate re- 
duction in bail and quashing of 
the indictment against Light- 
. foot. The resolution also author- 

izes “a delegation from our Lo- 
cal Union (to) call upon the 
U.S. Attorney General's office in 
Chicago to apprise him of our 
view. ... 

The resolution follows: 

WHERAS, Claude M. Light- 
foot. of Chicago is now in jail 
under a Smith Act indictment, 
charged with being a member 
of the Communist Party, and 

WHEREAS, Lightfoot’s bail 
has been set at $30,000, and 

WHEREAS, our Union along 
with National CIO has held that 
the Smith Act should be re- 
pealed as undemocratic legisla- 
tion which persecutes people on 
the basis of their political views, 
and 

WHEREAS, the indictment 
of Lightfoot was based on a 
sectjon ef the Smith Act which 
is of such dubious constitution- 
ality that it has never been wage 
petfore, and 

WHEREAS, it is patently un- 
reasonable to uphold such an 
indictment in view of the recent 
heated debate in Congress on 
‘the Communist Control Act of 
1954. After much dispute, Con- 
gress finally determined that it 
would delete from said Act the 
provision for penalizing ~indi- 
viduals for membership in ‘the 
Communist Party. This indict- 


ment is directly in contradiction - 


of et Seneregonel decision, 
an : 

WHEREAS, a punitive bail 
$30,000 was set’ with absolute 
disregard of the 8th Amend- 
erent of. vies U. Constitution 
which: provides that “excessive 
bail shall not be required, nor 


’ 


excessive fines imposed, nor 
cruel and unusual punishment 
inflicted,” and 

WHEREAS, while our Union 
is not in agreement with the 


views of Mr. Lightfoot, we feel 


it is our duty as Americans to 
fight anti-Communist hysteria 
and to preserve the fundamen- 
tal principles of democracy as 
embodied in our Constitution 
and Bill of Rights, now 

THEREFORE BE IT RE- 
SOLVED that we demand the 
wiping out of: the indictment 
against Claude M. Lightfoot, 
and 

BE IT FU RTHER RE- 
SOLVED that, pending such ac- 
tion we insist that Lightfoot’s 
bail be reduced to a reasonable 
amount, and 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLYV- 
ED that a delegation from our 
local union call upon the U.S. 
Attorney General’s office in Chi- 


, Cago to apprise him of our view 


in this matter, and 

BE IT FINALLY -.RESOLV- 
ED that copies of this resolution 
be sent to all appropriate par- 
ties. 


and his Republican predecessor, 
Herbert Hoover.” 
The Barply goes on to con- 
arply “the special inter- 
ests,” the “giveaway program” 
and the “Hamiltonian philosophy 
that if the rich have plenty, the 
crumbs from their table will be 
sufficient to care for the rest of 
us. 
* 

REFLECTING directly the 
demands of the labor, PTA, and 
Negro, Peoples. organization, who 
appeared before the platform 
committee of the Democratic 
Party prior to the Convention, a 
program was adopted calling for 
equal pay for women, a State 
FEPC' with teeth, improved 
health and safety measures for 
workers, 
medical care, increase in the 
minimum w age law, increased 
and extension of period in unem- 
ployment benefits, cash insur- 
ance against wage losses incur- 
red thru sickness, school and 
road building programs, consti- 
tutional amendment to provide 
for a more equitable system of 
taxation, opposition to any state 
anti-labor legislation, abolition of 
the sales tax on food. 

The platform noted that our 
world prestige has suffered from 
the demagogy of McCarthy. 
“The Army - McCarthy clowning 
exhibition which was staged for 


insurance for family” 


the whole world to see has made 
our government the laughing 
stock of friends and foes.” 

Since the big lie, “the menace 
of. communism,” remains the ba- 
sic premise of the Democrats, it 
is the antics of McCarthy and not 
the essence of McCarthyism they 
criticize. 

The result is the omission of 
the question of -the Smith Act, 
“Registration Act” and the latest 
law to “Control Subversion,” 
which threaten to wipe out the 


Bill of Rights and guarantees of 


the U.S. Constitution. 
* 

THE BELLICOSE demands 
for stupendous war budgets seem 
to have been muted: Perhaps 
this is due to’ sensitivity to the 
peace aspirations of the masses 
of people in the State of Illinois. 
Nationally it is obvious that Ste- 
venson and Truman as spokes- 
men for the National Committee 
of the Democratic Party seem to 
have learned nothing from the 
last Presidential campaign. How- 
ever no issue is taken with the 
fundamental approach of the na- 
tional Democratic leadership 
which, like that of the Adminis- 
tration, is based on “preparation” 
and provocation of war with the 
Soviet Union, t he Peoples De- 
mocracies and the Chinese Re- 
di 33 The platform states: 

- Our government is in 4 


SPREAD THE WORD 
An Editerial 


ATTORNEY GENERAL BROWNELL has deliber- 
ately undertaken to conceal the unique facts in the Light- 
foot case. Even some progressives have remained in the 
dark due to the lack of information. As a result, the fight 
to free Claude Lightfoot has suffered. 

‘Out of 108 Smith Act indictments handed down dur- 
ing the last six years—the Lightfoot indictment—stands 
apart. For in it the government junks one of the central 
principles of American law, that of individual guilt. Even 
in the preceding “conspiracy” indictments this principle 
was not challenged. Those who were indicted were 
charged with individual “acts” of. participation in a “con- 
spiracy. Their guilt was held to be individual and personal. 

But how does the indictment against Claude Light- 


foot proceed? 
“guilty” of a ‘crime.’ 


First, it declares a whole organization 
Second, it alleges that an individ- 


ual is a “member” of that organization. And third? Ten 


years in prison! 


The Lightfoot indictment goes beyond even the 


lunacy called the Communist Control Act, hatched by .- 
the “madmen” of the 83rd Congress. 
told what the Lightfoot indictment contains. 
upheld almost no one is safe. 


People must be 
If it is 
The publicizing of the 


Lightfoot case is thus of major_importance for the future 


of constitutional liberties. 


- And the immediate fight to 


reduce bail and to quash the indictment becomes a cru- 
cial test for what remains of American freedom. 


‘. 
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CLAUDE LIGHTFOOT 


respected and beloved by Chdease’s working people 


eee IS 


TODAY IN Emagen 


He is accused of the “crime” of being a member of the Communist P arty 


His Freedom Is at Stake ... But Se Is Moti oe 


DEMONSTRATION 


FOR CLAUDE LIGHTFOOT'S FREEDOM 
FOR YOUR OWN LIBERTY 


Washington Park, 53rd St. sine: South Parkway | 
SUNDAY, OCTOBER 3 


a, 


Dejend the Bill vf Rights! Don't let the Government Destroy the Constitution! 66 664)-).0020s 


3:00 P.M. 


i 


e 


state of Renee, and indeci- 
sion, .. .. all of our gains and 


- prestige on the world scene are 


seriously threatened.-. . . Instead 
of progressing towards peace we 


are treated to ugly visions~ of 
.. war, particularly by what is hap- 


pening around Formosa.” 


Echoing the lie of Big Busi- 
ness about “communist aggres- 
sion’ yet fearful of the sentiment 
of the masses for peace, the -Illi- 
nois Democrats were in a dilem- 
ma which they resolved by offer- 


dng no program at all on this 


question. 
* 


WITHOUT a serious reversal 
of their position on foreign poli- 
cy and attacks on the civil rights 
of the Communists and trade 
unionists, the splendid program 
adopted on \economic demands 
can only be viewed as a vote 
catching device. 


The significance of the Plat- 
form adoptéd by the Illinois de- 
spite the very important weak- 
nesses lie in the fact that with 
popular pressure the Democratic 
Party can be moved in a progres- 
sive direction. The forces press- . 
ing forward on economic de- 
mands have not exerted similar 
pressure on the fundamental 
questions of foreign policy and 
repressive legislation. In the few 
weeks prior to the elections this 
must be done by them and all 
other organizations concerned 
with the fight for peace and the 
maintenance of Civil liberties in 
order to assure the defeat of the 
McCarthyite forces in the State » 
of Illinois. 
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Crane Rejects | 
Wage Increase 


CHICAGO. 


CRANE CO., the world’s larg- 
est manufacturer of valves and 
fittings, has refused to agree to 
the five cent per hour across the 
board increase established in the 
Big Steel wage pattern. Since 
the CIO was organized at Crane, 
the Big Steel pattern has always 
determined the wage Aeiczi at 
Crane. 

Crane workers face the al. 
ternative of signing a contract 
without a general wage increase 
for the-first time im ten years, | 
or of taking strike action. The 
old contract expired several 
weeks ago. At a mass meeting 
of 3,000 Crane workers on Aug- 
the decision was an- 
nounced to authorize the nego- 


. tiating committee to file the fen 


day strike notice. 

Unless there is a drastic 
change in the situation, which 
seems unlikely, Crane workers 
will strike in the early part of 
October. 

While agreeing to the fringe 
items of the Big Steel settlement 
relating to improved pensions 
and welfare, Crane offered to 
adjust the rates of some 400 
skilled workers, comprising less 
than 10% of the working force. 
This was apparently aimed at 
creating a split between the mi- 
nority of skilled men, and fhe 
mass of production workers. 

JOSEPH GERMANO, Dis- 
trict Director of the United 
Steelworkers, has charged that 
Crane, Kohler, and other plumb- 
ing «manufacturers are conspir- - 
ing to break the ‘Steel pattern. 
Crane Co. is seemingly: encour- 
aged to get tough as a result 
of the partial success of Kohler - 
in breaking the UAW: strike. 
Recent feature articles in the 
Chicago Tribune on the Kohler 
situation, which reflected- the 


- strike-breakin g ee of 


Kohler, were apparently aimed 
at discouraging Crane “workers 
from hitting the bricks. 


- While Crane Co. claims to be _ 


hard pressed by competitors, the 
‘ company's-own. statements indi- 
ate that 4t holds a “unique”. 
position as the giant df the in- 
dustry, with a near monopoly 
status. Profits before’ taxes _last 
year totaled over “twenty- -three 
“* million’ dollars, 
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: ‘A NEW MOOD is piercing the curtan of fear and reactionary propaganda pro- 
*  moted the hysterical agencies of Big Business. paganda p 


ing to the future of our land. 


in the increasing political independence and activity of labor, Negro people small farm- 
ers. It is seen, too, in the way workers and lower middle classes have responded in the 


_ 24th congressional district in the Bronx, where su 


collecting over 3,000 signatures 
to qualify the Communist leader 


for the ballot. 
* 


THIS MOOD is most hearten- 


It is Ser Cg as well, for the 
future: o is; your newspaper. 
We firmly believe that if we 


can weather these next few 


_ months financially, this mood 


will result in such increases in 


circulation that our financial 


crisis will be eased. We say this 
in full knowledge that Big Busi- 
ness reaction continues to seek 
to hound progressives, even 
stepping up its persecution. 
We said “if we can weather 


| these next few months... .” 


None of our readers will doubt 


. that we have got to weather 


them. Among other things, there 
is the current election campaign 
and the need -to inform our read- 
ers of national developments and 
experiences in the historic strug- 
gle to change the character of 
Congress. You can get this ma- 
terial nowhere else. To perform 
this service adequately, we're 
starting in tomorrow's Daily 
Worker. a daily page reporting 
and analysing the key struggles 


‘throughout the land. 


But much as we've got to 
weather the storm, it depends 
on you. Were laying it on the 
line to you, our readers and as- 
sociates in publishing this news- 
paper, so you'll: know exactly 
how rough the situation is, as 
we open our annual year-end 


| drive for $60,000. 


. * 
WE STARTED the year with 


some $40,000 in debts and un- 


paid bills. We figured on the 


. usual two fund drives — spring . 


and year-end—to make up our 
estimated budget deficit of 


-- $160,000 for 1954, and to cut 


 $prin 
unable to wait any longer. In 
- fact, we've waited too long, and 
need an 
from you to keep going even 
- next week. 


into that $40,000. But there has 


been a further drop in circula- 


tion income, and the spring 
drive, while netting $96,000 
(a good showing), was still con- 
siderably short of the $110,000 


we had to have. 


And ‘so the deficit has con- 
tinued to mount. We've man- 


- aged'to hang on only by further 
. chopping. There are 


imits to 
this, and we've gone beyond 
them. 

We intended to launch the 
$60,000 year-end appeal at the 
end of October, but because the 
drive fell short, we're 


immediate response 


We know there are enormous 
demands upon you, and you 


have given generously in many 


' directions. But we must ask 


every reader — and we mean 


every — to respond to this ap- 
peal NOW. 


We urge all who can possibly 


-do so to send a five or ten dollar 


bill. We would suggest that 
those who cannot, sead $1 or 
$2 a week for the next five 
weeks. 

It is essential, too, that circu- 
latidn efforts be stepped up. We 
must get in at least. another 


pporters of Elizabeth Gurley Flynn are 


$15,000 in subscriptions — this 
ear, as well as_ stepped-up 
undle orders. — 

It's a rough haul, but we're 
confident we'll all 


together. . 
The Editors 
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WILL DEWEY 
DOWN ON NOV. 2? 


~ ALP to Stress 


Labor's Role 
Seen Crucial 


An Editorial 


WITH THE New York State 
campaign now under way, labor 
and progressives must take a 
square look at the candidates, 
the programs and. the job for 
the next five weeks. 


The election results in_ the 
aca state of the Union will 
ave profound effects on the 
years ahead. 

Will New York deliver a 
powerful blow to the Big Busi- 
ness crowd and its Cadillac 
Cabinet? Will it help change 
the composition of the new 
Congress? Will progressive New 
Yorkers help in the advaneing 
of a great new political —, 
ment in the nation—a people's 
coalition of labor, the working 
farmers, the Negro people, the 
small business and. professional 
people? 

The policies and the activity 
of New York labor and progres- 
sives in the next five weeks will 
do much to answer these ques- 
tions. : 

New York’s Republican lead- 
ers did about as expected. They 
named in Irving Ives a loyal 
representative of the Rocke- 
feller-Chase National Bank- 
Dewey crowd. Despite a syn- 
thetic mantle of liberalism, Ives 
is recognized by the working 


BR 


people as a spokesman for Pres- 
ident Ejisenhowers Cadillac 
Cabinet. His recent speeches 
attacking the so-called “social- 
ism” of the New Deal under- 
line the fact that he represents 
the preferred party of Big Busi- 
ness and the general policies of 
President Eisenhower, John Fos- 


ter Dulles and Joe McCarthy. 
“It is against these policies 

that the country is now speak- 

ing. These policies were repu- 


_diated in the 1953: elections, in 


the Maine elections and in the 

recent primaries. Especially are 

organized labor and the work- 
(Continued on Page '4) 
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A. City Man Goes to the Fair 


By JOSEPH NORTH 

THE GREATEST show in 
America this time of year, you 
learn from Billboard; a trade- 
magazine of the entertainment 
industry, is the county fair, The 
figures are 

y- startling: 
the total of fair- 


goers” through- | 
out the year is 


some 3$95,000,- 
000. 
I hunted 

down a county |; 

fair being held 

these days of . i 
the harvest season and found 
one within distance, Yorktown 
Grange's 3lst annual affair, the 


cockadoodle-do. 


only one held for Putnam and 
Westchester Counties. 


Past the midway where they are 


boiling the newly-picked corn, . 


roasting the hot-dogs, baking the 
new-fangled pizza, dispensing 
the soda-pop, past the big ferris 
wheel, you hear the livestock 
lowing and every once in a while 
some rooster sounds his cheery 


* 

THE CROWDS ARE GAY, 
clad in their best Sunday suits; 
everything has the air of holiday 
when the work is done and the 
earth’s fruits are in the barns: 
Your thoughts, as you pass 
among the celebrants, go some- 
thing like this, and are possibly 


of interest to those of you who 
dwell in the cities and were not 
among the thirty-five million: 

Well, the fair is probably the 
oldest celebration on earth... 
summers ended, the produce is 
ripe on the vines or it is in and 
Man who has learned to harness 
nature, is displaying his triumphs 
joyously. . . . So it must.have 
ised ong the Nile seven thou- 
sand years ago, on the Ganges, 
the Yellow River, wherever man 
had come up from living. off the 
hunt to plowing the nearby 
fields. . .. 

And suddenly you encounter 
the tractors and all the glittering 
newly-painted farm machines 


(Continued on Page 11) 
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Peace Issye 


By MAX GORDON 


IT IS A LONG time since 
New York politics has seen 
so sharp a collision between 
the leaders of the trade 


union movement and ‘the 
politicians who head the Demo- 
cratic Party as at the state Dem- 
ocratic convention last week. 


This collison dominated the 
electoral scene as all four rec- 
ognized political parties gather- 
ed to name theif slates and write 
up their platforms for the No- 
vember balloting. 


As regards the Republican 
Party, nomination of Senator 
Irving Ives for the Governorship 
was strictly a: formality. He had 
already been named by Gover- 
nor Dewey as his successor and 
Dewey's control over the state 
GOP machine is ironclad. 


The struggle developing over 
the rest of the Republican slate, 
at this writing unresolved, was 
chiefly one of local machines 
warring ever jobs. | 
ie 


THE SPEECHES, platform 
-and candidates chosen at the 
‘GOP convention made it abun- 
dantly clear that the tory, 
Hoover line of that party, rep- 
resented by Deweyism, was un- 
changed. Continuation of the 
Dewey program and philosophy 
will be the central issue of the 


- COP campaign. 


Irrespective of the struggle that 
took place within the Democratic 
Party convention, defgat of this 
program and philosophy is ex- 
pected to remain the basic aim 
of the labor forces and their 
allies in this election. | 

The collision between the 
state’s trade union leaders— 
AFL and ClO—and the politi- 
cians controlling the Democratic 
Party took place over two can- ° 
didacies. The most dramatic and 
decisive was that over the nom- 
ination of Rep. Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, Jr., for Governor. The 
second was the effort of labor 
to have a man out of its own 
ranks, Charles Halloran of Buf- 
falo, named for Lieut. Governor 
or any other position on the 
state slate. ~ : 

Rep. Roosevelt was _ the 
choice of _the CIO leaders, 


(Continued on Page 6) 
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—by Joseph Clark 
former Moscow Correspondent 
Soe Page 4. 
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By BERNARD BURTON 


“THE CHEPS went down last week in : fi 
-Jeaders of the American Federation of Labor. - 
Meany « called on the Federation’s 73rd pes to make R 
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McDonald Talk Impairs 
Steel's Blast at the 83d 


TWEN1Y MONTHS of 


ATLANTIC CITY 
“Republican Administration” 


came in for another attack-by labor when the CIO United 


Steel Workers met here this week in oman convention. . The 


delegates adopted a’ 14-point, leg- 
islative program similar to C1O 
policy. This centered primarily on 
economic issues; headed by repeal 
of Taft-Hartley and the need for 
a $1.25 minimum wage. The pro- 
gram also called for enactment of 
a civil rights program and a re- 


t between the Administratiorr and the 
hours after AFL president George 
epublican Party the “second 


best” in November, the GOP 
sent an emissary to Los Angeles, 
the convention city to take on 
the leadership. 


It was James P. Mitchell, sec- 
retary of labor, principal speak- 
er at Mondays session. Usually 
the appearance of the Secretary 
of Labor at.an AFL conven- 
tion is merely a formality with 
the speaker .treading carefully 
to offend nobody. 


‘But Mitchell did the oppo- 


‘:°™ | site. He charged the AFL lead- 


turn to constitutional liberties in- — : oS 4 


vaded by Congressional commit- 
tees. 

The officers’ report took recog: | 
nition of the hard facts of life 
facing the steelworkers: the lay- 
off of 227,100 of them by mid- 
August, with’ “another 195, 925 
working less than 40 hours.” 

However, this presentation of 
the facts of the economic situation 
and of the legislative needs ‘of the 
workers, was considerably weak- 
ened by a trend of thinking that 
ran through the speeches of Presi- 
dent David S. McDonald. 


By GEORGE MORRIS 

IF THE STEELWORKERS 
were ro uzzled or amazed a year 
ago when David J. McDonald, the 
president of their union, embarked 
on a tour of U.’S. Steel niants 
jointly wi Benjamin F airless, 
the corporation’s president, they 
needn't have doubts now. McDon- 
ald made his course quite clear 
as he opened the union's conven- 
tion here last Monday. He also all 
but threw away the initiative for 
the kind of leadership that is 
meeded today as labor is attacked. 
Ironically, McDonald's war of 
- merves against Walter Reuther and 
his association with John L. Lewis 
and Dave Beck in an_ alliance, 
arose from the fact that the lead- 
ers of the CIO and AFL left a 
vast vaccum in this critical period 
for labor. Eyes were turned on the 
steelworkers convention for some 
indication of the influence of this/ 
“triple alliance.” But it appears that 
McDonald took the advice of his. 
fellow-tourist Benjamin Fairless. 

McDonald came up with some- 
thing that makes one wonder 
whether he is just a naive littie boy 
who does not know better or 
_ whether he has agreed to front for 
- another spell of the much-discredit- } 
ed labor-management love. 


But McDonald, with a straight 
face told his 3,000 delegates rep- 
resenting | 250,000 workers that 
“we have been bringing something 
new into the field of unionism. 


* 

EVERYBODY was all ears, tor 
“something new” is most welcome 
these lee And McDonald unfold- 
ed the following: 


“Most of the intellectual writers 


has heen searc 


“selfish” 


? 


McDONALD 


Take a look at Germany under Hit- 
ler, there it was called Naziism, 


but it was Marxism. Take a look 
at the greatest despotic land in 
the world today, the Soviet Union, 
they call it Communism. But it is 
Marxism. 


“Take a look at this other thing, 
the strictly bread and butter self- 
ish union which says ‘We. will 
get all we can and the devil take 
the hindmost. Forget the equities 


of the owners. Forget the equity 


of management. Grab what we 


can and if necessary put them out 


of business. Unions of that sort 
disappeared also.” 
* 
SO, McDONALD went on, he | 
g for somethin 

“new —other than “Marxism” ing 
bread-and-butter union-: 
ism—and came up with “mu 
trusteeship’ unionism. He dis- 
covered that the days of the An- 
‘drew Carnegies “and people like 
him” are gone. Hundreds of thou- 
sans of people own _ industries 
— stock ownership, and by 

a voting system (he neglected to 
say stocks not people vote), man- 
agers are chosen so that a man 
like Fairless is an “employee” just 
like those of the working force) 
are employes, and they must mu- 
tually rate the industries for 
the workers, owners, consumers, 
etc., etc. As proof, of his course 
he pointed to the two last rounds 
of negotiations in still that yielded 
the smallest raises since the war, 
but which were agreed to withou- 
out a strike. 

‘Several . factors explain. Mc- 


(Continued on Page 13) 


ership with failure to make an 
“objective appraisal” of the 


“accomplishments” of the Admin- 


istration and even presumed to 
tell them that they had departed 
from the philosophy of Samuel 
Gompers, first AFL president, 
of “reward your friends and 
punish your enemies.” 

* 

MITCHELL was described as 
“nervous as he delivered his 
speech; a virtual throwing down 
of the gauntlet to AFL officials. 
He made it clear that the GOP 
had chalked off possibility of 
support from AFL top officials, 
but that it was going to pursue 
a policy of going over the heads 
of -the leaders and directly to 
the 10,200,000 members of the 
organization. 

As the Wall Street Journal 
(Sept. 21) put it: “The secretary’s 
remarks made it clear he had 
no hope of gaining political sup- 
port from AFL leaders for the 
current election campaign. In- 
stead, his intent evidently was 
to go behind the leaders to con- 
vince’ the Federation’s 10 mil- 
lion members that if they want 
the truth about the GOP’s rec- 
ord, they should not look to 
their leaders for it.” 


Mitchell, of course, made a ~ 


whole series of ynsupported or 
distorted claims fer the Admin- 
istrations record but failed to 
refute the facts contained in the 
Executive Council's report which 
listed the “sharp rise in unem- 
ployment” as the nation’s num- 


SEASONAL upturn in em- 
ployment was far short. of aver- 
age and way less than last year. 
Government survey of 119 
major areas showed only 17 
with balanced labor supply in 
September with 16 
in July, 81 with moderate labor 
surplus compared with 8Q in 
July, and 51 with substantial la- 
bor surplus compared. with 53 
in July. . .. United Mine Work- 
er Journal blasted failure to re- 
appoint Ewan Clague as Com- 
missioner of Labor Statistics, de- 
claring, “Labor ~ and industry 
can hardly be expected to take 
government statistics seriously 
when the government itself sac- 
rifices the integrity of figures to 
political opportunism.” 

. * 

WITHIN HOURS after a 
New York State probe had dis- 
closed that six local officials of 
the CIO Retail, Wholesale and 
Department Store Union had 
abused union welfare funds for 
personal gain, the officials were 
suspende from office. RWDSU 
president Max Greenberg acted 
after receiving a letter from 
CIO president Walter Reuther, 
demandiffZ “prompt, remedial 


action.” 
> 4 


ILA OFFICIALS made clear 
they are not likely to spread out 
welcome mat for John Dwyer 
and other officials who - had 
bolted to AFL union and then, 
two weeks ago, urged the work- 
ers to “forget about the AFL.” 


* 

SIX-HOUR. DAY and 80- 
hour week was urged to meet — 
growing unemployment, in a 
resolution adopted) by AFL 


BOR AFFAIRS 


© Of Statistics and Appointments | 
® President Greenberg Acts Fast 


Painters national convention in 
Seattle. ieee 

BROWNELL STAY OUT, 
was the stand taken by execu- 
tive board of International 
Longshoremen’s and Ware- 
housemen’s Union. Board said 

_ it will not stand for attempts to. 
dictate policies of union from 
outside through use of Butler 
and other laws. It declared it 
would stand behind any meém- 
ber victimized by these laws. 

| * 

MECHANICS EDUCA- 
TIONAL Society of America an- 
nounced its intention of ending 
its 22-year-old independent sta- 
tus and accepting an invitation 
to join the CIO. 

* 

MERGER APPROVAL with 
the CIO Oil Union was voted . 
by the St. Louis convention of 
the CIO Gas, Coke and Chem- 
ical Workers. e 

SIX-DAY STRIKE for a 
wage contract against Phelps 
Dodge in El Paso, Texas, was 
won by Mine, Mill and Smelter 


_ Union. 
* 


SHOES AND CLOTHING 
for children of Kohler strike, on 
for five months in Wisconsin, is 
being collected by Wisconsin 
CIO Council. Council appealed 
for money to buy the items for 
children of strikers, members of 
UAW-CIO. 

* 


STRIKE against GE in Louis- 
ville, Ky., was voted by IUE- 


CIO members unless company ~ 
revokes suspension of 1,200 
workers who took part in stop- 
page Aug. 27. 


_ 


ber one problem. Mitchell even 
sought to take credit for a pub- 
lic housing program which has 
become virtually non-existent 
under this Administration. 

tw : 


IT WAS the failure of the 
Administration to take any ac- 
tion on-unemployment,  Taft- 
Hartley, and a number of other 
problems of close concern to la- 
bor, plus its whole program of 
giveaways -and_ favors to big 
business that brought the blast 
from the AFL leaders. 

In his keynote speech, Meany 
took note of the fact that, in- 
stead of moving to meet the 
problem of unemployment, the 
Administration went around 
claiffiing that 1953 was the sec- 
ond best economic year. 

“Let me make a suggestion on 
the political campaign to those 
who advocate a second-best phil- 
osophy as being good —— 
_ for America,” -Medny told 
| delegates. “Let us see that they 

emerge from the political cam- 
paign second best.” 

Meany denied Mitchell's charge 
that the AFL had become a “tail 
to' the kite”. of he Democratic! 
Party. Observers, however, saw 
two flaws ‘in the policies of the 


GOP, through Mitchell, was play- 
ing in an effort to drive a wedge 
between it and the membership. 


AFL leadership on whieh the’ 


First was-the AFL Executive 
Council's foreign policy position, 
Together with a hard-hitting do- 
mestic economic program, the 
Council report took issue with the 
‘the Administration’s foreign policy. 
It took note of its failures but 
then proposed: more belligerent 
steps to heat up’the cold war. It 
even hit “co-existence” as a trap, 
opposed trade with China and its 
admission to the UN. 

The GOP, keeping in mind its 
successful demagogy of the °52 
campaign, has already made clear 
that it intends to present itself to 
the voters as the “peace” party. 
This won votes from union fami- 


lies in 52 and they hope they 


can repeat. 


+. | 

SECOND was the big germ of 
truth in the charge that the AFL 
leaders were acting as the. tai! to 
the kite of the Democrats. A vir- 
tually uncritical stand toward all 
Democrats and failure to put up 
a vigorous fight for its own do- 
mestic program permitted a whole 
jmumber of Democrats to claim “la- 
bor backing” while doing little or 
nothing to push labor's program 
in Congress. 

Meany __ derided goveranibnt 
claims that there are only a little 
more than three million unemploy- 
ed, declaring that the figure was 


(Continued « on Page oe neal 


Fight on Jimcrow w Crossed Party Lines 


‘By ABNER BERRY 


fought on a line that stretches across the nation and involves partisans of all political per- elections, 
,Suasions. Highlighting the drive for more equitable representation of Negroes in govern- 
eaeet s was the victory of Charles 
| Diggs, Jr. 


in Detroit's 13th Con- 
gressional ‘District Democratic pri- 


Hing that the three Boston n nominees 
RECENT primary. results show that the battle against jimcrow in politics is being will be victorious in the general 


| mary results show Negro represen- 
tation to be just as much an issue in 


Ht 


= 
. i . 
> > 
4 
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rae ‘Coming in a district where 


ahers it» was' . 
it was Marxism. Massachusetts, we find that pri-'tion as the Republican series 


the vote is overwhelmingly Dem- 
ocratic, Diggs’ triumph-offers more 
than an even chance of there being 


}@ third Negro sitting in the U. S. 
House of Representatives: next Jan- 


* 
JUMPENG. from, Detroit. “ol 


oo England as in the auto capi-| 


In Boston, Attorneys Laurence 
H. Banks and. Harry J. Elam won 
the Republican nomination in the 
9th and 12th Wards, respectively, | son 


for state tative candidates. 
Rep. Herbert L. Jackson; the lone 


‘Negro incumbent, won re-nomina- : 


\in Malden, , runnin 
a field which included ex-Mayor 
Vernon C, Naaiiies 

Springfield, Mass., gave Repub- 
lican nominations to two Negro 
candidates for representatives—At- 
torney J. Clifford Clarkson and 
City Councilman Rodman E. John- 


Both s pringfield victors had the 
backing of labor political action 


"Pais 


well ahead of}. 


there, also, 
ber of 


1 , observers, are: predict- jie 


giving the Massachusetts 


state legislature an increase from 
one to <a Negro representatives. 
A DRAMATIC development in 
up the possibility. 
or increasing the num- _ 
in the state legis- 
lature ern one to three. is- 
oes oe the 1952 ‘elections 
the Ei i ‘Negro- 
populated areas of the Fifth Con- 
gressional District into three leg- 
islative districts, 6th, 2nd and 13th, 
Pa Cogg, the incumbent 
om m the old Sixth, had no primary 
enue on, Page. 39), ¢; 
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World of Labor 


cidithcsnkiebosbaberbesbeoboobeobeasebooosces: by George Morris 


Labor Must Face Up | 
To Racketeering Charge 


HERE seems to be no 


letup in the drive to pic- 


ture labor'to the public as a 
racket. The campaign has 


been building up especially 

for the elec- 

tions to cast Fe 

os upon - E as Bs oe 
bor-endorsed FR... = 

candidates. 

Currently, as 

New York's Rae 

campaign @& 

warms up, 

Governor Dew- — 

ey timed the 

public hearings 

of the State Insurance Depart- 

ment into the management of 

union welfare funds. They pro- 

vided some juicy newspa 

publicity, proving again that 

Dewey's well-known Pegler-line 

“pent is quite effective for 
ho: wart that speaks most 
oaily Fe for the union-busters. 

The Dewey influence on na- 
tional affairs was reflected in 
several such Congressional 
headline - hunting ‘committees 
that have been displaying some 
examples of racketeering in la- 
bor. A Howse, and a. Senate 
committee, following the foot- 
steps of the New York hearings 
on welfare funds, are also 
scheduled to begin investiga- 
tions. - 

| The basic object of the drive 

“ds to weaken labor, reduce its 
influence in the political field, 
or force labor to its knee before 
reaction. * 

TAKE FOR EXAMPEE the 
way sto s drive. developed 
in New He set up a Crime 
Commission to hold many weeks 
of public hearings on the water- 
front. The stench and corrup- 
tion. of the waterfront under 
“King” Joe shy _ spilled out 
to the lic. e hearings, 
pe ecto mildly, dil not rae 

gh restige of Ja 
iy of the AFL. yee ony were 
cleverly angled to cast major 
reflection upon the Democrats 
as the political forces that con- 
doned the situation on the 
docks. 


Then came another chain of- 
hearings by a Dewey commis- 
pogh antes qa by the murder 

omas Lewis, czar over a 
Bronx Building Service Local, 
who was mixed up in racetrack 
and welfare fund racketeering. 
That opened up a series of la- 
bor-smearing hearings that led 
to the enactment of laws killing 
the union shop on race tracks, 
a as the waterfront hearings 
ed to the killing of the union 
shop and the establishment of 
government hiring. 

Ke current hearin 


fs are to 


e basis for ‘legis: lation es- 
| ssblshing state control over 
union welfare funds — a signifi- 
cant club over unions. Un wre 
tionably the aim is to buil 
de hey here in which 

“right to work” law 
ca be enacted in New York and 


in which labor will find it hard - 


- to get political allies in the 


yanks of the middle-class, white-~ 


collar, farm and like groups. 
‘The views of labor leaders 
on this drive falls into two main 
categories. One view is to ig- 
nore the campaign, or dismiss 
‘it as just more attacks on labor 
‘not worthy of attention, because 
only an infinitesimal part of Ia- 
bor is actually implicated. That 
. ‘has been the traditional view 
of the AFL for many years. Its 
top council remained deaf and 
blind to some of = sora 

‘ing exposures eteerin 
‘the top circles of some 0 its 


or aa 


what. they want. 
evident in the waterfront fight. 
The AFL went as far as to join 
with Dewey in a campaign to 
smash the old ILA and accepted 
the state hiring hall. The AFL. 
leaders now favor some form of 

overnment control over wel- 

e funds and have published 
an article by David Dubinsky, 


one of the AFL vice-presidents, 


suggesting the “solution.” 

It should be evident _ that 
either position—the ostrich-like 
or capitulatory line—plays into 
the hands of labor's .enemies. 
There is a third, more difficult, 
but nevertheless only effective, 
course. This is a determined 
and sincere struggle for a cleanup 
of racketeers and crooks of all 
stripes and the establishment of 
rank and file democracy within 
the unions. This involves a rank 
and file struggle in many unions, 
it means returning ta the ele- 
mentary first principles upon 
which unions had been found- 
ed, but it is the only. effective 
course, 


Many of the labor. officials 
who now figure prominently in 
the racketeering exposures have 
justified the dictatorial rule at 
established as “necessary” 
fight “Communism.” But yet 
always proof eventually came 
up to show that if you scratch 
a red-baiter you'll find a racket- 
eer. 
of 


The classic example, 
course, was the exposure of wa- 
terfront racketeering. Joe Ryan 
even called‘the graft checks he 
was receiving yearly from em- 

ers an “anti-Communist 
” We have it again in the 
cases of five e locals of 


the United Retail, Wholesale 


and Department Store Union, 
CIO, whosé leaders are also in 
the parent union’s top councils. 
The hundreds of thousands of 
dollars these characters milked 
from their local welfare funds 
make the graft of the longshore- 
men look like —— feed, 


TAKE, FOR EXAMPLE, 
Samuel Rosenzweig, president 


of Culinary Bar and Grill Em-: 


loyes, Local 923 of the 
RWDSU—CD, a member of 
the parent union's national 
council. He admitted on the 
witness stand that in four years 
$477,404 was collected from 


-employers for the welfare of the 


1,200 members. 

He, Rosenzweig, pocketed 
during the period as “salary” 
for himself as head of the fund, 
$79,235, with another $30,031 
to his assistant of the total of 
$166,242 (35 percent) that went 
for administrative expenses. In 
that period only 22 —— of 


the income went as benefits to 


the workers. In addition Ros- 
enzweig gets from this local of 


only 1,200 luncheonette work- 
ers, $250 a week, plus his taxes, 
plus expenses. 

While such exposures of five 
locals were spread across the 
front pages of the newspapers, 
the heads of RWDSU were 
conspicuous by their silence. It 
was only after .Walter Reather 
-blasted them in public and de- 
mandéed a clean-up that Max 
Greenberg, president of the 
RWDSU, suspended the expos- 
ed racketeers and placed admin- 
istrators over their locals. But 


both Reuther and Greenberg 


still have-to explain how op- 
erators like Rosenzweig have 
been able to get away with their 
stuff for years under the very 


. noses of those who now seem 


so shocked by the disclosures. 
At this writing, there is still 
no evidence of any action by 

AFL leaders on the still larger 
number of racket-ridden locals 
sed out of their organiza- 


Bonn Inlet Ipders ve 
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What About Future of Coal: Dp 


By CARL HIRSCH 


BENLD, Iu. 


GROUP of friends had 
gathered to say goodbye 
to a young miner and his fam- 
ily who were moving out of 


town. The last bit of rope had 
been knotted to hold locas the tar-' 


paulin over a home-made trailer. 
stuffed with furnishings. e 


“We're sorry about your leaving,, 


Tommy,” a sad-faced neighbor call- 
ed out. 


“And I'm sorry for those not 


able to leave,” was the young min- 
er's halting. reply. 


This is Benld, deathbed of Cen- 


tral Illinois’ dying coal industry. 
This is the home of the once- 


proud Local No. 1 of the Progres- 


— >, 


one is “lucky” to get a steady two 
days per week. 
This Macoupin County is under- 


sive Mine Workers of America, 
which had thousands of members 
working four Superior Coal Com-' 
pany pits. The last of those four 
mines is now closed. 


This is a town that once boast-, county. And the 258 are working fully, 


ed its vigor. Today, it is peopled 
mostly by despairing men and wo- 
men, by pensioners living out 
meager days, by youngsters im- 

patient to move on. 

The empty stores stare blindly, 
out on its main street. The “For 
Sale” signs on its houses. And the 
morning finds most of its workers 
aimless. 

* 

ONCE a year, the town comes 
to life in a big ‘homecoming.” The, 
three-day celebration brings out 
ten thousand visitors, members of. 
the fraternity of coal miners who 
knew Benld in better days and went 
elsewhere to work, or to search for 
work, 

It's a celebration all right. al Se 
noisy parade winds through the’ 
town. A women’s kitchen’ band 
strikes up a number. The old Ital-' sa 
ian miners play boccie ball. And 
there are speeches in the park. 

The hilarity has an under-current. 
The unasked questions are: Will the 
mines ever reopen? What is hap- 
pening to the coal industry? Is there 
any solution? How are we going to 
survive? 

One of the speakers of the after-' 
noon is the president of the PMWA,' 
Bill Crompton. “There must be 
some answer to our situation,” he 
says, “but I'm no economist and I 
can't tell you what it is.” 

Miners have heard before about 
their “sick” industry. There’s 150,- 
000 of them unemployed in the 
mountain-coal camps of Kentucky 
and West Virginia, in Pennsyl- 
vania's western counties and in its; 
anthracite. In Illinois, there’s one 


working miner for every 10 who 
worked during the 20s. And that 


= 


laid with a core of coal so rich 
and deep that no one will ever 
guess at its value. Yet, the official 
‘figures show 258 miners on pay- 
rolls throughout the entire coal 


eight days a month. 

What a social order that wastes 
so recklessly its mineral resources! 

d what a social order that deals 
so brutally with its human re- 
sources! 

But somewhere, even short of 
socialism, there are some answers 
to the immediate hunger and hope-, * 
lessness of these mining towns. The 
miners are groping for a program) 
of electoral and legislative and eco- 
nomic struggle which will give 
them a chance to keep their homes 
and their families. 

* 
YOU listen to the men and their 


wives, hurt by the bitter reward of 
poverty for a lifetime of hard, 


dangerous and productive work. | 


“These mines are not going to 
open by themselves, that’s sure,” 

says a pit committeeman of a 
closed pit. And Ollie, a leader of 
the women’s auxiliary, insists that; 
the solution must be found here 
“because most of the miners have 
no other trade to turn to and no 
place to go." | 

The miners certainly know what 
won't work, One Negro miner spoke 
_contemptuously of a commission 
set up by President Eisenhower. 
“A commission to solve the coal, 
crisis,” he scoffed, “and not a single 
coal miner among them!” | 

The commission proposed con- 
solidation of mine companies—in an 
industry already too tightly held 
by a few profit-rich operators: And 
they proposed more mechanization 
—in an industry where the 10-fold 
increase of the productivity of each 
miner has already brought nothing; 
but unemployment for nine of- his| 


brothers. 


Last east a miners’ delegation 
pee up to see the Governor in 
Springfield. Their mission was food, 
surplus farm produce for hungry 
families. But with government 
warehouses overflowing, not a 

und of surplus butter or beans 

as yet been distributed in these 
stricken mining towns. 


Unemployment compensation 
and relief are nothing on which to 
build the bones of miners’ children. 


By next January, when the Legis- 


lature reconvenes, there may be 


- hunger marches from the coalfields 


to the state capital to compel high-. 
er benefits for the jobless. 
* 
BUT WHAT about the future of 
coal, of jobs? The desperate need 


F is for employment right here, where 


most of these people will live out 
their lives. Many are anchored to a 
small unsaleable home that cost 
them their life savings. Or else min- 
ing is all they've ever known. Or, 
as one Benld miner put it wist- 
“I'd move out tomorrow if [ 
‘knew a place that was any better.” 


The miners are seeking ‘a bold 
program, strong enough to defeat 


| this terrible problem. Coal is still 


a basic industry, they argue and = 
can be restored. 
This is a nationwide problem 
and the government must search 


'out solutions aggressively. some of 
‘these men will tell you. The gov- 
lernment can put science to work 


finding new industrial uses for 
coal, as a raw material for chemi- 
cal synthesis, as a liquid fuel rival- 
ling natural crude oil, as a source 
of energy which has a place in an 
overall national’ fuel policy. 

* 

COAL is exportable to many 
areas of the world—if only the po- 
» litical animosities were to be 
‘dredged from the trade channels. 

And coal needs help in the form 
of subsidies, freight allowances, its 


l use encouraged by government 


contracts, its production stimulated 
by being geared to a nationwide 
program of public works. 


We talked about such things to 
an old-timer in this town, a man 
who remembers the coal industry 
| when it first began to power Amer- 
ica’s industrial might. 


“To put through a program like 
that,” he said, “we need another 
Roosevelt in the White House, not 
another Hoover.” 

Clearly, a sound program needs 
to be fashioned that will stir the 
miners with the real prospect of 
reopening the mines. Such a pro- 
‘gram, as part “% the — of = 

rowing ples coalit wi 
find the mane enrolled Yin that 
‘coalition and giving it strength. 


ff 
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 =by Joseph Clark 
former Moscow Correspondent 


NEWSPAPER READERS have often wondered why a correspondent in Russia will 
write one thing when the dateline is Moscow and quite another thing when the dateline is 


New York. The New York Times which is now running a series of articles by its former 
Moscow correspondent, Harrison , . , Se , me 
Salisbury, tries to explain his sud-|said it showed the: Soviet Union’s|says this new look developed after 
den “transformation” by saying: .|“confidence in its ability to main-|Stalin died, He says one of the 
“For the first time he is able|t#in and preserve world peace.” features of this new look is “a 
to write without the restrictions of} Writing with a New York date- big crema | Saperecom 
censorship or the fear of it.”- |line in the Times last Sunday|)"*“S~: *? © 

I first met Harrison Salisbury|(Sept. 19) Salisbury spoke about|‘%¢ Soviet Union would agree that 
in Moscow in the early fall of la new look in Soviet policy. He| (Continued on Page 13) 
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The convention leaders ignored the.rising demand to 
and the Negro people represented on the state ticket. 


} 


: 


! 


ing farmers dissatised with the big business give-away policies 


of the Administration and the 83d Congress. 
New York State is no exception to that trend. . Because Gov. 
Dewey saw this, he discreetly refused to ‘risk another race. 


In New York. there exists the basis for a coalition that can 
inflict a-stunning defeat on Republican reaction. Supported by 
many forces in“the AFL, the CIO sought to form a coalition of 
the old Roosevelt type, based on a progressive program, sig | 
labor, the working farmers, the Negro people and the New Dea 
Democrats, which would provide the guarantee for a smashi 
defeat for the powerful Republican machine, * This was the sub- 


stance of its remarkable independent campaign to win the Demo- 


cratic: gubernatorial nomination for FDR, Jr. 
Refusal of the DeSapio-controlled Democratic convention to 


nominate the clear choice of labor (and the private choice of a-: 


majority of convention delegates, too) jeopardized the possibility 
of attaining the result desired by the masses of New Yorkers—a 
smashing defeat of the Republican-Big Business crowd. 


The DeSapio leadership was clearly fearful of the great peo- 
ple’s movement that might have been stimulated with a Roose- 
velt at the fop of the ticket. But the powerful demands of labor, 
the sig ack people and the bulk of the delegates were finally too 
strong for them. They were compelled to es FDR, Jr., a place on 
their ticket, thus changing substantially their outlook for success, 


But while this represented a step forward, it still did not 


meet the requirements of organized labor and the Negro people. 
ve labor 


In their platform, the Democrats did show a. greater sensi- 
tivity to the needs of organized labor, especially on economic 
questions, unemployment, rents and fares, as well as-on the vital 
issue of discrimination and segregation. 

3 The convention’s Statement of Principles recognized at lon 
last that the Republican Party is using the hoax of the so-call 


Communist menace as a club with which to destroy its Democratic” 


opposition. Likewise the convention noted that the Eisenhower- 
Nixon-Dulles Administration had brought the country to the brink 


of war last spring. 

_ These are substantial steps forward, but they would have 
eben immensely strengthened had not the convention’s leaders 
evaded the two central questions of the day—a policy for peace 
and the fight to destroy McCarthyism and its “respectable” com- 
panion, Brownellism. ) . 

The Administration forces are making heavy demogogic use 
of the peace issue. Despite its flagrantly provocative policies and 
its persistent refusal to accept the policy of negotiations of inter- 
national questions, the GOP is now posing as the “peace party” 
on the ground that it stopped the bloodletting in Korea and did not 
enter the Indo-Chinese civil war. Failure of the Democrats to 
counter this with a demand for 2 return to the Roosevelt policy 
of peaceful coexistence, negotiations and East-West trade could 
mean handing the Republican Big Business crowd victory on a 
silver platter. : 

Labor and the Negro people undoubtedly have mixed feel- 
ings about the Democratic convention. But this can be no reason 
for political passivity. What is required is for labor increasingly 
to organize independently through its own political action ma- 
chinery and continue to press the various candidates on the issues. 

The fight for Negro representation, for example should be 
brought squarely into the Democratic judicial conventions so that 
the shame of a jimcrow Supreme Court in our state is wiped out. 
Such activity will not only help smash the Ives-Dewey machine but 
will affect the crucial developments in 1956. 

3 7” ° 

PROGRESSIVES have an epportuntiy in this campaign to 
register a clear-cut vote for peace and democracy. _ This will be 
afforded by the American Labor Party ticket, headed by John T. 
McManus, which The Worker warmly endorses. Their cam 
paign and that of Elizabeth Gurley-Flynn for Céngress will present 
the issues in the sharpest from in this election.  __ 

The ALP is unflinching for peace and the Bill of Rights for all. 
It opposes the rearmament of Germany and stands squarely for 
recognition of People’s China. It has pointed out tirelessly that the 


fight for jobs and security is bound up with a foreign policy based 


on peaceful coexistence of varying ‘social system, negotiations and 
East-West trade. It was among the first to point the way in the 
fight for Negro representation at all levels of government. - 
Born in the great Labor-New Deal-Roosevelt coalition, the 
ALP +o of that great tradition in New York State. An aggres- 
sive campai aggressively posi - 
into: sation Sooeae akct ote hole er Sete 
Business reaction and the defeat of ‘McCarthyism in both major 


“ Finally, an ALP campaign and a powerful ALP vote can help 


stimulate a great new alignment in American political life and. the 
formation of a huge, national people’s coalition that can effectively 
curb the trusts and the war:crowd and place our nation safely on 
the highroad of peace and progress. | 


defeat of Republican-Big- 


| 


land about preventive war. So he 


| the Kremlin would continue the 


Salisbury reported that the “num- 


{interest in- Moscow is the govern- 
}ment’s 


1950. He had just returned to 
Russia after-a seven month stay 
in the U.S.-I had arrived in Mos- 
cow that summer and till the 
middle of May 1953 we were there 
together, living in the same hotel 
part of the time, covering the same 
stories on many occasions, -includ- 


ing the death of Stalin. 


In order to answer the question 
—why did Salisbury write one thing 
from Moscow’s Sverdlov Square 
and another thing from New York’s 
Times Square?—let us first recall. 
what Salisbury actually wrote and 
what the circumstances were. 


Moscow in 1950 he made no bones 
about hi¥ concern, in conversation 
not only with me, but with all 


in Moscow, about the war talk 
back home. It was with that war 
hysteria back home in mind that 
Salisbury deliberately went about 
in Moscow searching for signs that 
would be a clue to the Russian 
attitudes on war and peace. 
* 


SALISBURY set down his im- 
pressions in a series of articles 
written early in September. Now 
there was censorship on the -Mos- 
cow end but it wasn’t the Moscow 
censor who held up those articles 
for a month before they appeared. 
It was the Times which held them 
up. But from Oct. 11 to 14 they 
were finally published with an ad- 
monition from the Times editors 
to their readers not to believe the 
stories. Talk about fear of censor- 
ship! The Times was making its 
attitude plain to its correspondent. 

In the article published Oct. 11, 
1950 Salisbury wrote that all over 
Moscow and elsewhere he saw 
signs of construction, city improve- 
ment and beautification. He re- 
ported ~ “a huge modernization 
program” in Moscow. He described 
the large number of new- homes 
going up and said, not only he, 
but all foreign observers were con- 
vinced that the “construction pro- 

m in the summer of 1950 has 

n considerably larger _ than 
any other since the war.” : 


This was the year the Korean 
war broke out. Back home, as 
Salisbury noted, there was much 
talk about the spread of that war, 


wrote ip that same article: 

“It is hard not only for Soviet 
citizens but for foreigners long 
resident in Moscow to believe that 


program on this vast scale if it 
seriously believed that atomic 
bombs might soon be falling on 
Soviet territory.” ues 

Now, was it fear of a Moscow 
censor that prompted Salisbury to 
write that? If so, why did he 
throw in the’ phrase “foreigners 
long resident in Moscow?” That 
was to make it clear he wasn't re- 
peating “official propaganda,” but 
citing facts evident to anyone with 
eyes to see. This included not only 
him, and all the other western 
correspondents, but just as he put 
it, every foreigner in Moscow. If 
anything ..that phrase was an an- 
swer to the Times editor who. was 
trying to tell Times readers that 
Soviet censors were twisting Salis- 
bury’s arm to — what he did. 
IN THE October 12 article 
ber one topic of conversation and} 


vast. new hydroelectric 


When Salisbury returned to 


the other American correspondents ~ 


program”: Hé noted what ‘an enor- 


: 


mous investment was involved and 
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Our correspondent Saw 
go up m Moscow. : 
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Salisbury See this apartment house 


THE WEEK IN WORLD AFFAIRS 


® Bar Fourth of 


Mankind 


© Conflicts Over a Wehrmacht 


THE UNITED NATIONS 
General Assembly supported a 
move by the U. S. delegation to 
bar discussion of the seating. of 
China in the world organization. 


. Voting against. this action, be- 


sides the Soviet Union, the So- 
viet Ukraine, Soviet Byelorussia, 


Poland and Czechslovakia, In- _ 


dia, Burma, Denmark, Norway, 
Sweden and Yugoslavia. Ab- 
stainiig' were es reg 
Egypt, Indonesia, Saudi Arabia, 
Syria and vom 

AS THE WESTERN powers 
sought a substitute for EDC in. 
order to rearm West Germany 
Bonn officials indicated their op- 
position to the new. French pro- 
posals to control any such re- 
armament. This foreshadowed 
sharp conflicts at the London 
conference of the U, S., Britain, 
France, West Germany. Italy, 
Belgium, Holland, Luxembourg 
and Canada, which will make 
an attempt to get a replacement 
for EDC, ‘ 

PIERO PICCIONI, son of 
Italy’s former Christian -Dem- 
ocratic Foreign Minister; Attilio 
Piccioni, was arrested for com- 

licity in the murder of Wilma 
Montesi. The 21-year-old Roman 
girl was found dead on a beach - 


near Rome. Her name was li 


with many of the most promin- 


ace pore re | names in 
talian society. Also ques- 
tioned is the chief of Rome's - 
police at the time of the girl's 
death, Francesco Saverio Polito. 
bers of Parliament are demand- 
ing a clean-up of the police 
force. — gle | 


j ad _ F 
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was shot and wounded and a 


house blown up in the Negev by 
Egyptian raids on two villages 


_in the Negev. The Israelis lodged 


a protest with the Israeli-Egyp- 
tian Mixed Commission. Mean- 
while the State Department has 
speeded up the shipment of 
Arms to Egypt bags Iraq. 


INDONESIA’S premier Ali 
Sastroamidjojo conferred with 


India’s prime minister Nehru in 


New Delhi on steps to secure a 
ct with China and offset the 
anila pact setting up a South- 

east Asia colonial — pact. 
Indonesia, like India, official- 

ly views the Manila pact as a 
reat to peace in Asia. The 

Indonesian premier will go -to 


Burma after visiting India and: 


he expects to arrange an India- 
Burma - Indonesia - China  non- 
aggression aie | 


CHILE’S GOVERNMENT 
imposed: martial law in an at- 
tempt to break a strike of eopper 
miners. The U.S.-owned copper 
firms haye spurred the State De- 
partment to take CGuatemala- 
type action in Chile. Journalist- 
ically, the New York Times 
jomed the strike breaking by a 
Herbert Matthews dispatch that 
“the Communist movement in 


- THE BRITISH Foreign office 
announced that a conservative 
peer will lead a 16-member all 


He is Lord Goleraine, son of the 
Jate Conservative Prime Min- 
deputy. 


bor Government _ 
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ler is Ness Edwards, 
jostmaster general in the former 
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By JOSEPH CLARK 


: hee COMBAT there is always 
‘another river to cross. And 
in the New Guinea fighting 
in January, 1943 it was C 
Company of the 127th Infan- 
try that was chosen to set up a 
bridgehead on the other side of 
Konombi River. 

Newspaper readers following the 
course of a battle read about a divi- 
~ sion advancing, sometimes a regi- 
ment, rarely about a_ battalion, 


-mever about a company. That's 
why GI's reading newspaper stories 
about battles in which they par- 
ticipated. can’t recognize them. 

Crossing the Konombi River 


meant someone had to go first; 
before the Company could get 
-Over. a patrol had to‘do it. A 
27-year-old staff sergeant volun- 
teered to lead a patrol across. The| 
sergeant’s name was Robert Thomp- 
son and here's how the General | 
Order awarding him the Distin- 
uished Service Cross describes 
the action: 


ing a rope to the ether shore where 
he remained under cover of the 


ing, and wiped them out. The suc-, 


advance of eeeaing units.” 


THOUGH NO ONE in his out- 


Boh Thompson receiving the Distinguished Service Cross. 


fit knew it at the time Bob Thomp- 


son was a very sick man. Jungle 


; 


out 


rti- 
he’ 


8 


cause his illness was suspected. 
* 

HIS COMMANDING officers 
wanted him to be commissioned 
an officer, So Captain Gray of C 
Company addressed the. Regfmen- 
tal Commander and wrote: | 


ee | ; | 
| to push forward in a manner much The POSTSCRIPT to this story 


beyond that ordinarily expected of of honor 
an Infantry company in battle:” 


ly requested 
First Lieutenant, 

of the Unjted States, for 
ment to the 32nd_Infantry Divi- quoted the “pertinent” section of 


sion. | |Public Law 144 which Bob was 
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causing the men of his -company- 


And the Division Commander, 


DIps er: 
“Staff Sergeant Thompson has 


rare ssa: lie combat such out- 
| — S : ° 
leadership during the entire New that his pension had been ter- 
Guinea campaign, that it is urgent-. minated. 

that he be appointed a | 


ge, initiative and 


‘Infantry, Army, 


a 


assign- | 


And finally the Corps Command- 
“Staff Sergeant Thompson has 


| — unusually outstanding in com- 

at. 
in action and am convinced that 
he is a natural leader and will 
make a very fine officer.” 


I have personally seen him 


ae 
SO IN THE COURSE of the 


Pama medical exam, necessary 
or 
medics discovered the lung tuber- 
|culosis and the jungle fever. 
a matter of days Bob was in the 


getting his commission, the 


In 


- 


Not long after that Bob got his 


Brig. Gen. Baker, wroter to the’ Robert Thompson, a Smith Act 
Co | prisoner in Atlanta penitentiary, 


’ 
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ound to Cross 


the men under his command. His' of his illness, 
influence has been a great factor. total. 


a disability pension, 
ee 
and valor is as shameful 


as anything written in the days of 
our national dishonor. Last June 


received a communication from the 
Veterans Administration it Wash- 
ington.: The: letter informed him 


The reason? According ‘to the 
letter Bob Thompson had violated 
Public Law 144. And thé letter 


supposed to have violated. That 


er, Lt. Gen. Eichelberger, wrote:' section says no person is entitled 


to a pension if he is “guilty of mu- 
(Continued on Page 14) 
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Bob Thompson when he fought 


ordered to take the exam—not be-!he has the entire confidence of honorable discharge, and because’ in Spain. 
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Tracing the Origin of | 
Anti-Soviet Stories — 


By ARCHIE JOHNSTONE 


MOSCOW 
IVEN the time, the in- 


clination and an audi- 
ence that is thinking of some- 
thing else, you can prove that 
aajthing on earth resembles 
any other thing on earth that suits 
your particular argument; and 
from there you can go on to draw 
any conclusions you choose. If that 
were not so, life as- we know -.it 
couldn't exist in the State Depart- 
ment, the Foreign Office, the Quai 
d Orsay and other usually well- 
..informed . quarters. 


With these facts well in mind,| 


I risk making the statement that 
. there is a certain resemblanée be- 
tween. anti-Soviet and _ anti-Scot- 
tish stories; but I hasten to add 
that the resemblance is a limited 
one and that I shall draw no con- 
clusions from it. Not that I have 
any bigoted objections. to con- 
clusions; I can draw them 
them undrawn. 
' Let us take a typical anti-Scot- 
tish story (A) and a typical anti- 
Soviet story (B), to show, among 
other things, how limited is the re- 
semblance and how easy it is not 
‘to draw any conclusions from it. 
Story A is the one about the 
Scot who won the first prize in the 
Calcutta Sweep @hd, when asked 
why he looked.so miserable about 
it, replied: “Weel, ye see, I bocht 
TWO tickets.” ( 
lieve, a humorous version to that 
story, but here we are concerned 
only with establishing the corpus 
deliciti). : 
Story B is the one about the 
smooth-,spoken Russian who back- 
slapped his way into the board- 
rooms of various big industries_in 
various Soviet cities, and, after 
about a week's stay in each case, 
_ backslapped his way out with all 
the movable roubles of the enter- 


or leave} 


is, I be-|. 


prises: whose) affrirs: he. had, come 


> 
¢ rr 


es . 


-3 
s - 


to tidy up. {For humorous versions 
of this, read the Captain of Koe- 
penick, Gogols “Government In- 
spector,” P. T. Barnum's disserta-. 
tion on the one-per-minute birth 
rate, etc.) 


~ WHAT RESEMBLANCE there 
is between Exhibit A and B is not 
in the stories themselves but in 
their respective origins, which, I 
submit, are worth examining. 
Regarding Exhibit A: It is. gen- 
erally known that Scotland's main 
exports to the less-favored nations 
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of the world are whisky and brains; ; 
it is not, however, 


known that it is from Scotland 


that most of the stories against ae “ 
Scots are exported, Every young) fi. 
Scot has to learn these stories (they F «= =. 


are in fact cautionary tales to keep 
him from acquiring the non-Scot- 
tish characteristics which the 
stories illustrate) at his mother’s 
knee, or, if that fails, across his 
father's knee—a much more serious 
business for a young kilt-wearer 
then a young” pants-wearer. From 
scenes like these old Scotia's gran- 


| 


| 


in? | 


” 


deur springs. 


have seen this story, and many | 
stories like it, in some newspapers 
that are beyond reproach in the 
McCarthyian sense. It would, nat-| the kind of items which their digest 
urally, be. presented, to you with 
the editor's compliments, not so 
much for its own intrinsic worth, 
but as just another example of the 
disgraceful things that are hushed 
up in a regime whose very exist- 
ence depends upon the totalitarian 
suppression of criticism. 


the evidential value out of Ex- 
hibit B, or any B-type story, if it 
were mentioned that it came from, 
say, Krokodil, the leading Soviet 
humorous magazine. 


the anti-Soviet stories, except the 
many pure inventions, which ap- 
pear in the capitalist press have 
bg quietly milked from the press 
you almost in the same breath—all 
such criticism is 


“| quite a business. With the best or 

worst will in the world, no one 
journalistic milkman or milkmaid) 
could milk more than a tiny per- 
centage of the total daily output 
jof Soviet publications. 
larger Western embassies here! 
maintain a joint “reading service 
with a very extensive coverage, 
and its daily digest in English of 
the Soviet press 
item that has a high milk-fat con- 
tent. This digest goes home to the 
State: Department; the» Foreign 


3S 


Regarding Exhibit B: You may 


_It would, for example, take all 


But that, ladies and gentlemen, 
s exactly where it did come from! 
More than that, practically all 


a country where—as they tell 
suppressed. 
* 


THIS MILKING. business is 


But the 


seldom raisses any 


| Office, the Quai ‘d'Orsay and other 


well-informed quarters, and does 
much to keep these quarters well 
informed on-:such matters as the 
suppression by the Soviet press of 


milks daily from the Soviet press 

In point of fact, Soviet publica- 
tions’ are full of hard-hitting, out- 
spoken criticism of a style and 
range that continually astonish 
anyone like myself who has lived 
most of his days in the atmosphere 
created by the capitalist press— 
which, for all its faults, does not 
bite the advertising hand that 
feeds it, does not go out on a limb 
to roll logs for you and me and 
does not: cut its own throat by 
stabbing itself in the back with the 
slings and arrows of outrageous 
criticism; rather, it believes in let- 
ting sleeping dogs and its own 
chosen mouthpieces lie in the mid- 
day sun. 

Often the criticism here is amus- 
ing; often it comes as a well- 
needed jolt. for the complacent 
reader; often it is a frank, analy- 
os — of some igor tat 

e on writers part; 
it plays an important and specific 
social role—the combined role of | 
i Sch trouble-shooter, jeer- 

NATURALLY, the different . 

lications tackle this job - of 

criticism and_ self-criticism in_dif- 
ferent ways and with different tar- 
gets. My. favorite is Krokodil— 
quite apart from the fact that it is 

teresting to read Ted Tinsley and 
Rob Hall in it in a language they 
don’t know. Krokodil hits out all 
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. Why Tricky Dick Pins Label 
OF ‘Socialism’ on Democrats 


By ROB F. HALL | 


SWIMMING DESPERATELY against the political currents which threaten to wash 
out GOP control of the House and Senate, ten Republican campaigners last week turned 
defensively to the campaign tactics and slogans of the late Sen, Robert A. Taft. 


_ Setting the pattern for the 
small-time campaigners, Vice 
President Richard Nixon went on 
the war path against what he 
called “Trumanism.” This term, he 
said, means “Korea, communism, 
corruption and controls.” In Hur- 
on, S.D. and Omaha, Nebr., he : 
placed his emphasis on “commu-|dates by their own emphasis on 

nism” and “controls.” |these issues have put Nixon and 
Fact behind this oratorical tac-|his fellow GOP campaigners on 
tie is the dismay which Repub-'the defensive. 

Jican leaders experience every! In a letter to the Democrat na- 
time they study the results of the tional committee meeting in Indi- 
Maine election, or the Wisconsin|anapolis last week,- former Presi- 
and Minnesota primaries, (or re-'dent Harry Truman stressed the 
cent Gallup polls, or the observa- leconomic record of Congress 
tions of such political pundits as which he blasted as the “do- 
Arthur Krock of the New York/wrong, giveaway Congress.” 
Times or Walter a od of the} -AND NIXON has reacted by 
Herald Tribune syndicate, or the ;esorting to. the political formulas 
Alsop brothers, or in fact, even of Taft assuming that if he can 
John O'Donnell of the N.Y. Daily|unite the old Guard Republi- 
News. cans, with the Eisenhower wing, 

These figures and these opin-jhis party can come through Nov. 
ions, too, add up to a political 2nd without disastrous losses. 
reality as hard as a rgock—that; The threat iv the country, Nixon 
growing unemployment and shrink-|said at Huron, is “socialism and 
ing farm income, high taxes and communism” which is represented 
giveaways to Big Business, are by the Democrats becaypse-“both 
making the Republican : party a|of these diseased ideas came from 
detested word in millions of homes the same Marxist virus.” 
throughout the nation. | And Adlai Stevenson is assailed 

_ Apparently Democratic candi-;'by Nixon not only as “annoited 


The 54 


Campaign 


successor’ to Truman but as head 
of the “ADA leftwing of the Demo- 


cratic 1 orn | - 

In f Wyo., Interior Secre- 
tary Douglas McKay continued the 
 eeeeeaninar —_~, 


DON’T FORGET 


7 


TO REGISTER! 

Sept. 30, Oct. 1, 4, 5, 8—in 
New York in voter's election 
district—3:30 to 10:30 p.m. in 
New York City and Westchest- 


.m. in all other cities and vil- 
ges over 5,000. (On Oct. 9 
final registration in voting dis- 
tricts.) 3 
ee a 
pattern. A Democratic victory 
would mean a trend—toward “a 
socialist empire of government 
ownership and control.” Only a 
GOP victory could bar “the dead- 
ly socialist drugs that some of the 
leftwing medicine men have been 
calling for,” said McKay. 
* 


“WHAT NIXON and McKay are 
attacking is obvious to millions of 
Democratic voters. They know that 
when Taft talked about “social- 
ism” he meant price controls, the 


(Continued on Page 11) 


ALP to Stress Peace, Jobs Issues 


(Continued from Page 1) selection as candidate for attorney 


backed by a section of the AFL general. The bosses resisted this 
in various parts of the state. bitterly because Roosevelt, to 
their position reflected the pres- them, has become the* symbol of 


sures of the rank-and-file of la- labor's active intervention in the 
bor, who saw in the Roosevelt basic affairs of the Democratic 


candidacy a chance to’ recon- Party. But in the end they had to 


‘struct the New Deal coalition |00W to popular pressure. 
- and program symbolized by the | If Roosevelt insisted on the 
Roosevelt name. The state AFL |attorney generalship rather than 
leaders did not press for Roose- |Lt. Governor, it- was because the 
 velt. 3 Lt. Governor no longer runs in- 
Halloran was the candidate of |@ependently of the Governor. The 
the state AFL leadership, with attorney general candidacy thus 


gives Roosevelt a chance to regis- 
a4 aaa backing from the ter his independent strength. 


This lack of unity on the part of}, THIRD, the Democratic plat- 
the two wings of the labor move-|*™™ made concessions to the la- 


ment allied with the Democratic|°* movement, as well as to the 
Party, as well as failure sufficiently |Sttussie for Negro rights, in the 
to swing the rank-and-file into concreteness of its planks for ex- 


action, made it possible for the panded unemployment insurance, 


Democratic bosses to defeat the|™imimum wages, workmen's com- 
sims of both. pensation, rent and sen and 
- expansion of civil rights the 
BUT LABOR’S independent, fields of employment and housing. 
vigorous activity did have a power-|1t failed, however, to attack Mc- 
ful impact on the shape of the Carthyism and skirted the issue of 
Democratic gathering and its re-|P©#e- 
sults. For one thing, the Demo- F inally, the struggle did much to 
cratic chieftains knew they had to) advance the independent position 
have a candidate of the liberal, so- of the labor movement ‘in its rela- 
called Fair Deal wing to oppose|tions with the Democratic’ ma- 
Roosevelt, for the Governorship if chines, both statewide and in va- 
they were to keep labor. in tow.|rious localities which. cannot but 
And so they selected Avetell Har-;inerease its power to wrest con- 
riman over a regular political hack!cessions from a possible Demo- 
. Or a reactionary Farleyite. cratic administration and in future 
Second, the battle for FDR for/political relations, 
Governor did result in his ultimate} It is universally recognized that 
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Our Editor Spends His Birthday in Prison 


JOHN GATES, editor-in-chief 

of the Worker and the Daily 

Worker, hero of two wars—vol- 

unteer sergeant paratrooper in 

World War II and lieutenant 

colonel of the International Bri- 

gade in the defense of Repub- 

lican Spain — observed his 4Ist 

birthday this past week in At- 

lanta Penitentiary. A victim of 

the Smith Act, Gates was born 

in New York Sept. 28, 1913. He 

; been in prison since July 2, 

1951. His friends are sending 

him birthday greetings to Box 

6 a ~-PMB71487 A, Atlanta, Ga. The 
" *.. =. cry to amnesty him and all po- 


|follow along the lines of their 


| co-existence, for support to the 


a slate headed by Harriman is less 
likely to defeat the GOP than. one 
h by Roosevelt. - Dispatches 
from the GOP gathering at Syra- 
cuse described the joy of the del- 
egates when they learned it was 
Harriman instead of Roosevelt. 
But the basic job of labor still 
remains—development of a vigor- 
ous coalition of the workingclass 
and its allies to defeat Republican 
reaction in the state and in Con- 
gress, and to place pressure on 
'the Democrats in both areas in 
behalf of peace, civil liberty and 
the economic requirements of the 
people. 

Both major parties rejected the 
plea of the American Labor Party, 
and the demands of the Negro 
people, for a Negro candidate on 
‘the state slate. The movement for 
this did- not reach the necessary 
proportions to compel its accept- 
ance. The battle now shifts to the 
judicial conventions this coming 
week, where the demand for a Ne- 
gro candidate for the state supreme 
court will be ayrege 


AT THIS WRITING, the Amer- 
ican Labor and Liberal Party con- 
ventions have not yet been held. 
The Liberal Party will simply put 


its imprint upon the Democratic) 


Party slate, as it agreed to do long 
before the slate was chosen. 

:  * 

THE ALP TICKET will be 
headed by John McManus, militant 
newspaperman, former head of the 
CIO Newspaper Guild in New 
York, and currently general man- 
ager of the National Guardian, a 
weekly publication devoted to 
peace and civil liberty. 

- ALP leaders have declared their 
ticket will havé a statewide Negro 
candidate, and their platform will 


program to date, which is the only 
one standing squarely. for peaceful 


national liberation struggles of cd- 
lonial peoples, for repeal of sup- 
pressive measures in the U. S., for 
the economic demands of labor, 
and the needs of the Negro people. 
The ALP campaign is expected 
to present the genuine issues of the; 
paign in a forthright manner. 
It- is shooting for well over the 
50,000 votes for Governor needed | 


er county and 10 a.m. to 10 | 


by michael singer ——— -j 


WHEN Tammany leader 
and the Democratic conven- 
tion boss, Carmine G. De- 
Sapio, finally asked Rep. 
Franklin D. Roosevelt at ap- 
proximately 2:40 p.fn. on Wed- 
nesday—after nearly 14 hours of 
continuous caucusing—to be the 
party’s candidate> for Attorney- 
General, he did so because: 

a) labor was putting on tre- 
mendous pressure, b) Sen. Her- 
bert. Lehman literally told the 
party bosses they had to get 
FD 


on the ticket, c) several . 


Brooklyn. district leaders wore 
their tongues out pleading with 
DeSapio to “get us off the spot,” 
and d) upstate party leaders 
warned that they might “sit out 
the election” unless the con- 
gressman was on the slate. 

Submission by the DeSapio- 
Balch group was a bitter blow 
to the machine and a big ad- 
vance for the. labor-New Deal 
wing in the Democratic Party. 

* 
IT WAS Mrs. Eleanor Roose- 


. velt who first warned her son, 


say insiders, against taking the 
lieutenant-governor’'s post. She 


urged him to accept only the 


atterney-general’s spot on 
theory that it offered him a more 


independent .and flexible role, 


that it was a better office to re- 


main in the public eye, and that | 


it avoided the trap of having 
his vote identical with Averell 
Harriman, candidate for gov- 
ernor. Under the election law 
this year, governor and lieuten- 
ant-governor are “locked” on 
the voting machine, with one 
ballot registering for both. 

As attorney-general he now 


can campaign on his own 
strength and, if he obtains a 


greater vote than Harriman, put 


himself in a dominant position 
to head a movement against 
Tammany control. ) 
* 
ONE BRAIN-TRUSTER in 
the Democratic state apparatus 
moaned after FDR was nom- 


inated. He talked about the kind 


of a job that Roosevelt, despite 


constitutional limitations and 
governor's control over his func- 
_ as attorney-general, could 
0. oy 

“Suppose he decides to inves- 
tigate something which doesn't 
get an okay. He just tells the 
people — ‘the same bosses that 
didn't want me governor now 
are blocking an investigation 
into this, that and every*hing.’ 
Brother, what four years in that 
office can do!” 

* 


ONE  WIDELY-REPORTED 


reason for Roosevelt's rejection 


by the Demo bosses in the No. 1 


spot, involves a conversation last 
summer between DeSapio and 
the congressman, The Tammany 
leader. sought to elicit. a pledge 


from FDR Jr. that if nominated 


‘motes from the demo convention 


and elected, he would be a 
“good organization” governor 
and heed the party machine. 
Roosevelt is said to have replied 
that “good organization and 
Tammany aren't synonymous” 
—or words to that effect. He 
purportedly told DeSapio that 
Tammany would not control him 
in Albany. At that point, said 
our informant, “he lost the 
nomination.” - 

DESAPIO’S REAL FEAR was 
that if the labor-backed Roose- 
velt became governor, it would 
give the trade union movement 
a dominant role in the affairs 
and program of the party. He 
could not stem the labor tide 
completely, however — and his 
fears are greater than ever 
today. 

* 

THE SLATE OF judges cho- 
sen for the Court of Appeals 
is far from the program or even 
the state ticket chosen by the 
convention. In the bipartisan 
nominee Judge Albert Conway 
of Brooklyn for Chief Judge, 
John Van ‘Voorhis of Ironde- 
quoit,, and Adrian P. Burke, 
Corporation Counsel, for Associ- 
ate Judges, the delegates su- 
pinely accepted three _ hand- 
picked candidates who reflect 
the views of the Farley wing. 


Van Voorhis was bitterly op- 


sed by the CIO which cited 
is various anti-labor court de- 
cisions and Burke is a hierarchial 
favorite and a machine politi- 
cian. ! 7 
ais 
AN IRONIC TOUCH to the 


so-called “free and open” Demo- | 


cratic convention procedures is 
thé fact that not a single dele- 
gate or leader other than state 


chairman Balch ever had a 
chance to determine the judicial | 


slate. Reason: by “tradition” the 
state chairman has sole power 
over selections to the Court of 
Appeals bench. This is done in 
order to facilitate bipartisan 
nominations which, of course, 
are clinched with the GOP 
state chairman, Voters rarely get 
a chance to oust reactionary 
judges from this top state court 
because nine times out of ten 
the names appear on both’ major 
ballots. 


* 


THE INSPIRING _ congres- 


sional nominating petition drive 
of People’s. Rights Party can- 
vassers for Elizabeth Curley 
Flynn in the Bronx, should have 
a sobering effect on those poli- 
ticians who think they can get 
votes on the basis of racial or 
national snares. The Demos who 
named George DeLuca, Bronx 


_ D.A, for Lt.-Gov. on the theory 


that Italian-Americans are robot- 
like voters, should talk to the 


Italian- Americans in the 24 | 


C.D. who signed for Elizabeth 
Gurley Flynn, Peace, Jobs, 


Democracy — they talked about - 


those issues. Will you DeLuca? 
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“DEAR READER: | 


Beginning next M y and running until Nov; 2, the Daily 


Worker will devote a 


page each day to the election campaign. 
‘On this page we expect to carry stories of the campaign as it is 


being conducted by top Republicans, Democrats an independents; 


election news from the various states, with parti 
those races in which labor, the Negro people and 


reference to 
organized 


farmers are most active; and interpretation of these developments 
by those most qualified to give our readers an understanding of the 


political news behind the news. 


We ask the cooperation of.our readers in providing us ma- 
terial from their localities, such as, letters, copies of election ma- 


. spaper clippings. : 
We also urge them to make use of this page, not. only for 
their own information but to win additional forces in the fight 


for votes for labor’s candidates and against McCarthyism and war 


by circulating the Daily Worker among their neighbors and shop- 


mates. 


Only 37 days remain until Nov. 2. Let’s make every one 


of them count for the cause of peace, progress and 


gand Jeers nt 
¥ . 
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On the Way © 


Seam mame eens by ABNER W. BERRY 


-The Story of a Fighter 
_ For the People of Chicage 


_ CLAUDE MACK Lightfoot 
came to Chicago in 1917, when 
‘the town was a mecca for Mis- 


| Nay lage Negroes. Pack- 
ing . , steel mills and fac 
tories peering in the -«indus- 
trial urbs needed hands to 
produce for a market then 
swelling by the European war. 
Claudes father went to work 
in one of the plants and sent 
‘Claude to a school that was not 
a “Negro” school, hoping that 
his seven-year-old son would 
some day a minister of the 
gospel. Chicago Negroes were 
already active in politics, and 


supported “Big Bill” Thompson, — 


the .Mayor. 

before he entered Wen- 
dell ips High School on 
East 39 St., Claude knew the 
mame of Oscar DePriest and 

Louis B. Anderson, two South 
Side Republican stalwarts. De- 
Priest preceeded Anderson as 
alderman from the § Foutrth 
Ward and wast later to become 
the first Negro Congressman 
since the close of the Spanish- 
American War. Gradually his 
first seven years in Lake Vil- 
lage, Arkansas, became hazy in 

ande’s memory; Chicago was 
home. He remembered the 
“riots of 1919 and he heard his 
‘father read from the Chicago 

Defender about lynchings and 
other violent actions against Ne- 
groes in the South. 

Out of high school just be- 
fore 1930, he was sent to Vir- 
ginia Union University, but his 
college education could not sur- 
vive the great depression Out 
* of school and back to Chicago 
There were no jobs, 
into unemployed councils 
holding - giant. forums in which 
every problem was discussed. 
Young Claude joined in and 
became a recognized leader. 

} * 

AS A CANDIDATE for the 
state legislature in 1932 on the 
Communist Party ticket, young 
Lightfoot received 33,000 votes. 
And in 35 he organized a dem- 
onstration of 50,000 persons in 
support’ of Ethiopian independ- 
ence against the attacks of Mus- 
solini fascists. During these 
years, the movements. with 
which Claude was identified 
were plagued by ps formed 
by agents of the Japanese gov- 
ernment. In many cases 
. a part 
of the boner napa o Axis, 
seeking to rally the Negroes un- 
der gehen of at ake 

ity. j emagogues, slyly 
easbine that they had world 
plans from Tokyo to free all 
colored peoples — including the 
Scottsbero boys sapped 
through the Negro ghettos of 
northern industrial cities, 

This Pan-Pacific movement. 
following in the furrows plowed 
by Marcus Garcey, seemed a 
_ short-cut to freedom to those 

who did not understand that 
freedom does not come from 
without. But Claude Mack 
- Jightfoot stood his ground dnd 
proved by his activity in the un- 


movement, in his or- 


- }Room 36 at the U‘S. Court 
|House, Foley Square . last 


- 


Rep EE 


A; 


fight for my country.” 

Last May 14, the U.S. gov- 
ernment obtained an indictment 
against Claude Mack Lightfoot, 
at the age of 44. The indict- 
ment alleges that Lightfoot is 
a member of the Communist 
Party, and that he knew the 
Communist Party program call- 
ed for the violent overthrow of 
the government of the United 
States. This membership, from 
the government point of view, 
seems to be considered danger- 
ous indeed, for these is a high 
bail of $30,000—reduced, after 
a fight, from $50,000. 

Lightfoot is the “guinea pig” 
in the government's legal test. 
If the government is upheld in 
this effort to make a criminal 
act of Communist Party mem- 


_ bership, it will mean more than 


illegalization’ of the 
Communist Party. For if the 
“membership clause”. of: the 
Smith Act is declared. constitu- 
tional, it will extend the blanket 
of criminality to members of 


just 


every organization declared by 


the Attorney General to be a 
“Communist action,” “Commu- 
nist front” or “Communist-domi- 
nated.” 

My friend Lightfoot, an elo- 


quent defender of civil rights, 
has been converted into the de- | 


fender of a few million Ameri- 
cans. If they get away with it 
in‘the Lightfoot case, then the 
threat’ of 10.years imprisonment 
and a $10,000 fine hangs over 
the heads of every American 
who has exercised his citizen- 
ship rights enough to be cover- 
ed by one of Martin Dies’ 14 
points. 

This is not another Smith 
Act case. They've made Claude 
Lightfoot a symbol of our basic 
rights. As he goes in this tus- 
sle, so ee our right to dissent 
~out of jail. . 
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By ELIHU S. HICKS 


J"HOUGH all the windows 
were closed tightly in 


week, the air seemed invigor- 
atingly fresh. and clean. For the 
first time in the months of Sub- 
versive Activity Control Board, 
hearings against the Veterans of 
the Abraham Lincoln Brigade, hon- 


fend Madrid. The International 


-{|Army throu 


orable men sat in the witness chair. 
‘The Vets opened their defense. 
What they said is history; his-. 
tory which the Department of 
Justice through the McCarran Act 
proceedings is attempting to re- 
write. Each of the witnesses told 


men, from many countries includ- 
ing the United States, recognized 
the attempt by Fascists led by 


-1General Francisco Franco to over- 


throw the legal government of 
Spain in 1936, as the forerunner} 
of the fascist onslaught against the | 
world. So they left their native 
lands and fought—and many, many 
died—in the International Brigades 
which helped defend Republican 
Spain. : 

Probably the most remarkable. 
of last week's witnesses was the 
first. General Jose Asensio, today 
still tall and soldierly a in 
his sixtys, led the defense of Ma- 


mate of the fascist dictator Franco,. 


Secretary of War for tthe demo- 


assigned as military attache to 


| Washington. Since the overthrow 
of the Republic he has remained © 


in the United States on a diplo- 
matic passport, a representative of: 


ment-in-exile in Paris. : 
* 

APPEARING under subpoena, 
General Asensio made it clear that 
he considered himself a “friend of 
the U.S. government” called to 
present the truth of what hap-' 
pened in Spain—as he was sure 
that the U.S. government was in- 
terested in knowing the truth. Al- 
though called as a defense witness, 
V.A.L.B. attorney Homer Clay had 
no consultation with him. e 
Lincoln Vets relied solely on his 
integrity. 
A parade of despicable govern- 
ment stoolpigeons and deserters 
from. the International Brigades 
during the bloody war, had alleged 
that the Brigades had fought in| 
Spain to further a “conspiracy” to 
“sovietize” the Spanish Republic. 
Under “orders from Moscow,” this 
honorless crew had testified, the 
Internationals “sabotaged” the fight 
against fascism. 

General Asensio’s passion was 
boundless in the face of these slan- 
ders, repeated by Robert Purl, one 
of the Justice Department lawyers. 
“The most glorious day in the his- 
tory of the Republican govern- 
ment,” Gen. Asensio declared, “was 
November 7th, 1936,. the day the 
International Brigades came to de- 


Brigades took orders from the 
Spanish Republican Army, and the 
government gave the orders to the 

the General Staff— 
through me. 


Were there Communists in the 
International Brigades? was the 
question from Purl. “Ah, yes. Many, 
many of those who died were 


The Fre 


last week how thousands of young ‘ereign government which took 
orders from 


Republican Army. A former class-; © 


interested him in the cause 


WORK 


the General. He had been pub- 


licly accused of being a _traitor, 
when Barcelona fell, by many peo-| war. 
ple among whom the Communists’ 


inent. He had _ been 
for eight 


were 


Later Shipman was asked if he 
was or had ever been a-member 
of the Communist Party. Before 


months until aquitted by the Su-'Clay_ eould object on the ground 


est mistake. - 
When he finished testifying, the 


préme Court. But there was no 
bitterness; they had made an hon-'Shipman answered “No.” 


t the question was improper, 


* 
THE THIRD WITNESS, was 


general rose from the stand and Crawford Morgan, a Negro vet- 
thanked the panel, headed by Dr. eran who had also been wounded 


Kathryn McHale, for permitting 
him to tell “the truth about my 


in Spain. ! 
Morgan was asked to testify 


government.” “But one thing,” he!about his experience with the 


concluded: “This thing about orders Lincoln Bri 


from Moscow. That,” he said wav- 


{ing his hands emotionally, “is 


wrong. My government was a sov- 


no one — never. He 
then strode proudly from the room. 
a. ! 


THE GENERAL was followed 
on the stand by Evan Shipman, 
a horse racing columnist for the | 
New York Morning Telegraph, a 
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e. “That was the 
first time I felt like a human being,” 
he answered. Racial segregation 
and jimcrow were foreign to the 
Lincoln Brigade. | 
When he returned ‘from Spain, 
what did he find the policy of the 
Veterans of the Abraham Lincoln 
Brigade to be concerning jimcrow? 
Morgan identified an article in the 
organization’s publication, “Volun- 
teers fer Liberty,” calling for the 


A helmet and a sign marked the graves of Americans who 


died at the’ Jarama front in Spain. 


Victor y Is Your Vengeance, june, 


“To Gur Fallen Comrades: 
1937,” the sign reads, 


racing form. Thin, wiry, with a{integration of Negro and white 


slight stutter, Shipman_ testified. 


close friend of 
the well known 


that he had been a 
Ernest Hemingway, 


troops in the U.S. Army. during 
World War II. This was the Vets’ 
policy, he said. He had helped 


novelist, in 1986. Hemingway had formulate that policy early in 


Spanish freedom and he had vol- 
unteered to fight in Spain. He 
had taken the now-famous route 
through the south of France and 


of; World War II and that policy re- 


mained until this day. 
Why was the Veterans of the 


Abraham Lincoln Brigade formed, 
he was asked. “When we re- 


had joined the George Washing- 
ton Brigade, which later merged 
with the Lincoln Brigade. He had 
been wounded at the battle of 
Brunete and had contracted pneu- 
monia while convalescing from his 
wound. 

Purl was interested in knowing 
about. the “Political Commissars, 


Shipman said, he had known many 


lof the political commissars. 


The: government lawyer pres 
for their names. His allegation was 
that is was through these. Political 
Commissars that Moscow had 
transmitted orders to the Brigades. 
i named the political 


in the International Brigades. Yes, 


‘turned (from Spain) we found that 
fascism was not licked, so we 
‘banded ourselves together and 
continued the struggle against | 
fascism.” 

Asked the names of those who 
formed the V.A.L.B., the Negro 
World War II vet refused. “Nowa- 
days if you carry out freedom of 

) and, association you are 
‘liable to be thrown in jail.” -He 
lwould supply no names. ~ _ f 

Thomas Daly, the second Jus- 
tice Department lawyer, 1ed. 
by his own white supremacist at- 
titude, thought he could take ad-. 
vantage of what he obviously con- 
sidered a “dumb Negro.” He a | 
demanding that Morgan explain - 


| what fasccism and “fascist tenden- 


cies 
“Are’ there fascist tendencies in — 
the Smith Act?” Daly sneered. as 


are and give examples, 


Our , 
J : 
; 


“Yes,” was the answer. When “ 
ice Cross winner in World War It 

ut in jail for their ideas, while’ ~ 
See wee he Koch,: the Bitch of 


\ | Communists,” was the answer. 
\How. many were Communists, 
jasked the government lawyer. “I)* 


sts, Socialists, 
cals, Anarchists, I consider 
as one thing: anti-fascists.” =, 
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Atte es I like to feel 
that I have a certain sense 
of responsibility. to our paper 
I must admit that, to date, I 


have found it impossible to 
cover, fully, a complete “Today” 
(Dave Garroway) show. This one 
starts 7:00 a.m. and runs to 9:00 
a.m. on. Channel 4, and by the 
time I get my boys up and break- 
fasted, it is at least 8:00 a.m. So 
this is a report on one hour of “To- 
day,” 8:00 a.m. to 9:00 a.m., Wed- 
nesday, Sept. 15. 

Whien I tuned in, Garroway and 
an, announcer were making »wild 
chit- ehat about Marilyn Monroe 
and the fact that she was making 
a film in New York City. Later, 
the camera took us to a mid-town 
street in the small. hours ‘of the 
morning showing us a crowd watch- 
ing Miss Monroe performing. She 
walks over a subway grating, there 
is an upward gust of air and Miss 
Monroe's skirts fly over her head. 
Ooh-la-la something for the boys. 


Later on there was something 
else for the boys. Miss Gina Lollo- 
brigida, the buxom Italian film 
star, is shown arriving in this coun- 
try and soon a photo of her, in a 
very deep decolleatage and bent 
way over, is on the screen and 
stays put there for what seems 
an awtully long time. Oobh-la-la! 
again—and so early in the morning, 
too. Only TV could make this 
om and—only in this country 

ave we such blessings. 

Between these two blessings, 
Garroway has told us the correct 
time on five or six different occa- 
sions, reeled off a flock of com- 
mercials and an announcer has 
read us two identical cut-and-dried 
news summaries. Repetition 


‘throughout the program is based 


allegedly, on th idea of catching 
those who tune in at any time 


- 


; Current Films 


Ten years ago (August-Septem- 
ber 1944) when our side had the 
Nazis on the run, I conducted a 
poll of readers of this paper to 


get their views on what movies 


they would like to see made after 
the war was won. 


-_ Recently, in looking over the 3 
looking over the many replies that 


were received and printed over a 
period of several weeks, I was 
struck by the down-to-earth 
quality of the reader proposals. 
And their applicability to the pres- 
ent period. Let me explain. 

: ere was in the early 40's a 
belief held by by many, including 
myself, that important thin gs were 
going to come out of Hollywood 
in the postwar. We believed Jack 
Warner, producer of Hellman’s 
Watch on the Rhine and Maltz’s 
Destination Tokyo, when he said 
the movies must. remain close to 


life. We Believed Darryl Zanuk, 


turn out democratic .movies that 


producer of The Oxbow Incident . 


when he told 


oh 1944 readers are as common as. 


OO os.etu0~ 


| 


By Joan Martin 


of the two-hour program. « The 
camera a couple of times had 
fanned over Garroway’s studio au- 
dience (sizeable—and at that time 
in the morning!) most of whom 
self-corisciously smiled and. waved 
into the lens. 

Then there was a film of tragic 
flood in India with Nehru on the 
scene overseeing the damage. 

More commercials, 

* 


GARROWAY, who is a pleasant 
looking chap with thick-rimmed 
glasses and a nice modest grin (in 
deliberate contrast to the big com- 
petition—Godfrey) gives us the 
correct time again and then he 
interviews ex-Senator Tom Con- 
nally of Texas who has just had 
his autobiography  ghost-written 
for him, and who quite .ostenta- 
tiously displays the book. 

Garroway has Connally, in obvi- 
ous Southern accent and equally 
poor taste, tell a “funny” story 
about a “colored man”; another 
about how—according to him—he 
once put Molotov in his place—and 
still another about how he did 
the same to Henry Wallace when 
the Jatter, then a progressive, was 
testifying against NATO. Then 
the Senator was gracious enough 
to endorse the United Nations, the 
late FDR and the Democratic 
Party of Texas, despite the latter's 
recent surrender to Eisenhower. 

More commercials. 

More correct time announce- 
ments. 

More commercials. | 

Another correct time announce- 
ment. 


More commercials. 

More of the-same dead news. 

A tape. recording from Hong 
Kong by the radio correspondent, 
one of the Americans accused of 
being spies, released by the Chi- 
nese Peoples’ government. Gar- 
roway permitted himself a barely 
noticeable bit of emotionalism 
here: after all, the correspondent 
worked for the same outfit; as he 
put it, “practically the same fam- 
ily.” The ‘correspondent’s voice 
despite claims of great and only 
recent maltreatment came _ over 
quite vigorously on the tape as 
he denounced the Chinese Com- 
munists and acclaimed the atmo- 
sphere of freedom. It was quite 
a show even though no one per- 
mitted for a momefrt to doubt the 
innocence of the correspondent. 
Everybody knows that there never 
was, is, or will be members of the 
American Military Intelligence. 

More commercials. 

More weather. 

Garroway’s grin. 


’ 
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sion, with starvation and want and 
injustice and barbarism under 
whatever guise.” 

Many of our readers believed 
them too. Grme the end of the 
war and some people with a gold 
nugget where the heart should be 
found it more profitable to start 
up another bigger one. The movie 
moguls went along with the A- 
bomb rattlers. 

One day, Jack Warner, confront- 
ed with a strike of his employes, 
ordered tear. gas used against them, 
something that hadn’t happened in 
Hollywood: since the early 30's. It 
was the.end of an era. Zanuck and 
the others went on to ‘make ‘Iron 
Curtain’ movies and little else of 
importance. . 


BUT THE DREAM that some 
day, someone, not necessarily con- 
nected’ with Hollywood, would 


would catch the eye of the coun- 
try, didn’t stop. ee 

‘That dream will go on until films 
such as those recommended by our 
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Roe ers 


Mill Town, by Bill Cahn, 
Cameron & King, New York, 
288PP, $1.50. 


By GEORGE MORRIS 
“MILL TOWN” is something 


the first time a narrative of book- 
length is told almost entirely in 
photoes, old prints and photostats, 
with reading copy hardly 20 per- 
cent of the space. 

We have seen such picture plays 
in limited -magazine arrangements 
(like in Life) but very rarely on 
labor topics. Cahn who has been 
a newsman, mainly at labor re- 
porting in industrial communities 


various capacities, has long been 
absorbed by the idea that there 
ought to be more effective ways 
to win the minds and hearts of 
workers than. by an immense vol- 
ume of reading material, In his 


‘writing of pamphlets, and other 


publicity aad- educational material 
for workers, he has often-produced 
striking pictorial arrangements, 
diagrams and .other such forms, 
with copy at a minimum. 


Cahn is not alone in this view. 
But he is the first to carry the idea 
to book-length in the field of la- 
bor writing. The result is highly 
gratifying. Cahn’s Mill Town may 
very well pave the way for other 


labor writers. 
* 


MILL TOWN is the story of 
Lawrence, Mass., through a cen- 
tury since the Lawrence Brothers 
entered the real estate venture 
along the Merrimac River. It be- 
gins with photos of the huge tex- 
tile mill structures of Lawrence, 
notably the famed giant Wood and 
Ayer Mills of American Woolen, 
that are now stilled and empty. 
We see how the once great woolen 
center became a ghost town. Why? 

Cahn takes us to old prints 


back in the 1840’s when the town - 


was founded, its rise as a mill town. 


We .are taken through the old 


handlooms on to the later stages 
of machines that even small chil- 
dren could tend. The pictures on 
exploitation of mothers and chil- 
dren in the unsanitary. mills 12 
and more hours a day, are some- 
thing to see. Side-by side . with 
that: is: the’ ‘rise .°of : the‘ textile 


new in books on labor's story. For _ 


and has been active in unions at 


history, was once a busy textile center. Today it is oddly silent, its 
chimneys smokeless. The story of this industry and its people is 
traced back to the first mill, and the incredible speedup and child 
labor which in 1912 erupted into a strike that aroused the nation. 
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On fan. 


down. 


12, 1912, when La’ 
wages, 25,000 workers poured out o 
Not a wheel turned. The 
stopped production. State and city g 


militia, 50 companies of them. “B 


they made militant strikers. They were fighting conditions which 
meant hours from 6 a.m. to 10 p.m:, six days a week, $1.50 per 
week. These were the once. “rosy cheeked maidens” the recruiting 
wagons had brought im from the rural districts. | 


chests had to be continually fed 
by the toil of children and fresh 
boatloads of immigrants. 

THE CLIMAX is reached in 
1912, the great revolt of the work- 


ers led then by the Industrial 


Workers of the World. The book 
has the finest and most complete 
collection of pictures of that strug- 
gle. We live through the struggle 
with “Big” Bill Haywood, Arturo 
Giovanniti and Joseph J. Ettor-(the 
latter two: as leaders were nearly 
sent to the gallows on a framed 
charge) and we see fiery Elizabeth 
Gurley Flynn, then.barely past 20, 
addressing the strikers .as one of 
their leaders. We are taken through 
every step of the struggle until 
the day of victorious settlement. 


Then on through the next stages 
depression, un- 


like many 


hoe 
ee... ? 
— 


‘whose bottomless treasure* conditions 


the type the Lawrence employers 
enjoyed decades back. 

The book packs a big wallop. 
You see far more in its 288 pages 
than it would take to describe in 
words through several times as 


many pages, 
° * 2 


The following is the concluding _ 


excerpt from Mill Town: 
Working people of Lawrence in 


1912 faced attacks on their lead- 


ers as “alien agitators’ and “fomen- 
tators of force and violence.” At 
that time solidarity of the people 


won victory . . . showing the pos- 


War 


‘- 


- 


sibility of stopping the anti-labor 
attacks. 


Labor fought a war against fas- 
cismr. Today big business seeks to 


sneak fascism into our land under ~ 
the name of McCarthyism. “When- 


ever free government anywhere fail 
to solve their basic economic’ and 
social problems,” stated the U..:8. 
rtment during ‘World 
War II, “tt : 


salar gs yeep 
that .a_native brand of fascism-will _ 
ise to | > situation and | 


mmr 


; 


- 


nce, Mass., mill owners cut 
the mills. The power was shut 
largest mills in the world had 
overnment called out police then 
they cannt weave cloth with 
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bayonets,” Joseph J. Ettor, IWW leader, told the strikers. “Solidarity 


is necessary, said this young Italian-American, “Among workers there 
is only one nationality, one race, one creed.” The IWW sent in its 
best organizers, Arturo Giovannitti and Elizabeth Gurley Flynn, then 


a young woman of 22, 


Elizabeth Gurley Flynn, shown above as she addressei a meeting 
of Lawrence strikers, campaigned not only for the unity of the 
workers but Also for the freedom of Ettor and Giovannitti who 
were framed and imprisoned as “accessories” in the murder by com- 
pany thugs of a woman striker. (Gurley Flynn, currently a victim 
of another anti-workingclass framé-up under the Smith Act, is still 
defending political ‘prisoners, and simultaneously running. for Con- 


gress in the Bronx 24th district). 


real conspirators against the na- 
tional security. - : 

As John L. Lewis stated: “Peo- 
ple have a right to @ job. If the 
corporations which control Ameri- 


_ ean industry .'. . fail to provide 


them with 
be a power somewhere in this land 


t job, then there must. 


Pi 


ing curse of McCarthyism, Amer- 


ica will move forward to solve the 
urgent problems facing us. 


As Eugene V. Debs stated years 
ago: “There is but one hope and 
that is the economic and political 
solidarity of the ‘working.class.” - 


The men and women of Law- . 


but 
broke out of a neighbering Suffolk, 


a 
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WHEN ‘we reached our’ stoop 
the other day Mr. Perez gave us a 
significant look, narrowed his eyes, 
hitched his belt and shrugged his 
shoulders. We noticed that the 
handball game, which is played by 


a group of Puerto Rican~ kids- 


against the wall of the corner res- 
taurant was as usual in progress, 
but there. was definitely something 
different about our street. The dice 
game which is almost always under- 
way behind the protective shield 
of Mr. Florio’s truck was missing. 
Besides, there was an indefinable 
atmosphere of tension on our block. 
We followed the direction indicated 
by Mr. Perez’ shoulder-shrugging 
and saw a new Ford occupied by 
three clean-cut young men who 
were unmistakably the employees 
of Mr. J. Edgar Hoover's FBI. We 
acknowledged Mr. Perez’ signal 
and proceeded about our business. 
At midnight when we raised the 
blinds and looked down from our 
fifth floor apartment, Mr. Hoover’s 
boys were still there. When we 
woke next morning, they were there 
and so it continued for at least 
three’ days. “I know how it feels,” 
said a Negro woman, a neighbor, 
to whom we confided the facts, 
“for whether or not you are guilty 
of- anything, you think that just 
possibly they are watching you.” 
There was a general feeling of re- 
lief when it developed that their 
prey was not left-wingers, or Puerto 
Rican nationalists, or AWOL GIs, 
Joe (Killer) Grady who 


County jail in a spectacular es- 
cape, and whose mother, it seem- 
ed, lived quietly on our block. But 
Hoover's boys at length departed, 
and soon the dice game was again 
in progress behind Mr. Florio's 
truck and the numbers boys were 
back on the corner. The handball 
game proceeded without interrup- 
tion. 
* 


TO THOSE readers who, like us, 
are fascinated by the semi-annual 
migtation of birds, we recommend 
an article by Leonard Engel in the 
Sept. 12 issue of the N. Y. Times 
Magazine. Although many ques- 
tions about bird migration remain 
unanswered a great fund of fact 
has been established through the 
cooperative activity of thousands 
of naturalists. In the Soviet Union, 
we understand, even more facts are 
known because in that country, mil- 
lions of school children cooperate 
with the naturalists in observing 
the routes and habits of various 
“banded” birds. My favorite story 
on bird migration, however, comes 
from Patagonia, and was related by 
a sheepherder to W. H. Hudson, 
who retold itin his book, Birds and 
Man. It was one morning in Aug- 
ust, which is early spring in that 
far southern count:y, and for some 
days all the flocks of .geese had 
been taking their departure to the 
south. At some distance the — 
herder saw a ‘pair of geese, a male 
and female. As he approached he 
noticed that the female was walk- 
ing steadily toward the south while 
the male “greatly excited was call- 
ing esky fecmn time to time, walk- 
ed at a distance ahead, and con- 
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stantly tumned back to see and call 
to his mate, and at intervals of a 
few minutes would rise up and fly, 
screaming, to a distance of some 
hundred ‘yards; then finding that 
he had not been followed,he would 
return and alight at a distance of 
40 or 50 yards in advance pf the 
other bird, anc begin walking on 
as before. The sheepherder dis- 
covered that the. female had a 
broken wing and was unable to 
fly and therefore had set out on the 
long journey to the Antarctic on 
foot. “Her mate,” wrote Hudson, 
“though called to by that 
mysterious imperative voice 
in his breast, yet would not 
forsake her.” .And in that “sad, 
anxious way, Hudson comment- 
ed, the journeyed on to the “in- 
evitable end” when they would be 
spied and devoured by carrion 
eagles. We suggest no mora: to this 
story. But it has'a grandeur which 
no one hears the story can fail to 
appreciate. 
~ 

IN PREPARING the lay-out of 
pictures from Bill Cahn’s new book, 
Milltown, we were happy, as you 
will be, if you read the book, to 
find two pictures of Elizabeth Gur- 
ley Flynn as the vital young wo- 
man organizer of 22 who inspired 
the Lawrence textile strikers. Eliza- 
beth at 64 is still vital, is still or- 
ganizing and is still inspiring those 
who have the good fortune to come 
in contact with her. We had the 
privilege recently of hearing Eliza- 
beth in an intimate, almost a family-- 
circle, talk with a groun of e d- 
timers, most of them older than 
herself, who came to this country 
as immigrants from Europe about 


1900. 

“We are still getting older,” said 
Elizabeth soberly, “and certainly I 
am not the young girl I was 40 
years ago. But we have 
something, you and J. We 
have the satisfaciion of having 
fought throughout our life for great 
principles and of standing today 
firmly by -those principles. But 


sometimes I am saddened when I 
hear one of-our old, old friends 


draw back from some task in the 


progressive movement, because, 
they say, to take this action (for 
peace, for civil rights, for democ- 
racy) might. jeopardize the job..or 
even the social position of a son- 
in-law, or a grandchild, or even 
one’s own children. We know why 
most of them came to this country. 
They came for freedom, for the 
right to think as they wished, to 
smell the fresh air of liberty. Well, 
for Heaven's sakes if we cannot to- 
day fight for these things, -what 
have we left? : 


“I think we owe it to our chil- 
dren to continue to fight for these 
freedoms, withovt retreating. Be- 
cause it is their rights we will be 
defending. But more than that we 
thus set them an example so that 


‘they too will carry on that fight 


and not surrender, as did so many 
of the young people of Germany, 
to become suppliant tools of fas- 


—R. F. H. 
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- 'fhis Jad was inoculated with the 
to his schoolmate to try it too. 


' much intrigued b 


rT LOOKS like science is fi- cate some other nerve cells to take 
over the function of the damaged 


nally on the road to a solu- 

tion of the polio problem, The| sp pee por: ctines ecm 
_ Third International Poliomye-|to be largely responsible for the! 

litis Conference; held this'spread of the disease, since they 
month in Rome, recorded the opti-/ are present in large numbers in the 
mistic views of a number of work-| bowel contents, and are spread in 
ers in the field as they summarized one way or another when these 
recent work in controlling the are of. The sewage in any 
crippling disease. 

Polio which strikes mainly chil- dence is almost bound to be con- 
dren and young adults has proved taminated with polio virus. 
one of the most difficult infectious, 
diseases to understand and fight. {with polio virus do not get the 
_It is one of the family of virus symptoms of polio. The body is 
diseases, which includes influenza,| able to mobilize its defenses before 
measles, mumps and the common! any vital cells are attacked, and 
cold. Viruses are extremely small the net effect of the infection is 
organisms, much smaller than bac-| no more than a little fever or a 
teria, just about at the borderline headache. This naturally raises the: 
between living and non-living-question, how does the body de- 


things. The polio virus is. one of fend itself so effectively in most 


the smallest—about 25,000,000 of cases? The answer lies in its abil- 
them would fit on a pinhead. tiy to-produce antibodies. The body 
But the biggest difference be-jhas developed the knack of pro- 
tween viruses and other small or- ducing certain protein substances 
ganisms is that viruses cannot which it starts manufacturing once 
grow and multiply except inside of:the viruses start hitting the anti- 
some living cell. They are able to' body-producing centers, mostly the 
. burrow into certain cells; and there, spleen and lymph-nodes. These 
by processes still being studied; anti-bodies are sble to latch “bnto 
they multiply at the =e of the the virus particles in such a way, 
normal life-processes of the cell. jas to prevent them from boring in- 
Finally a point is reached when to the cells; after that they are no 
the host cell breaks down, liberat-|longer harmful and the body gets 
ing somewhere up to 100 new virus-| rid of them easily. Once his body' 
es, ready to begin all over again, starts producing anti-bodies an in- 
on a bigger scale. The symptoms of dividual has. immunity’ to the di- 
disease are due: to the breakdown sease as long as the production 
of a large number of cells, which keeps up, for life in some cases. 
can no longer perform ‘their job ™ 
in the body, and may also liberate} THIS brings us to the new de- 
various poisons built up inside the' velopments in fighting polio. 
~cell into. the body. - | Two major lines of attack are now 
Now a: particular type of virus being developed, one a short-range 
is only able to invade certain cells help during epidemics; the other at 
of the body. Polio has been found attempt to prevent epidemics. 
to be caused by three types of virus, | The first method of attack is to 
which attack the cells of the ner-'give an injection of gamma glob- 
vous system responsible for muscu- ulin to persons known to have been 
lar action, and of the alimentary,;in contact with a polio victim. 
tract, that is the throat and intes-/Gamma globulin is a protein sub- 
tines. The breakdown of cells in the stance found in human blood, | 
spinal cord is- responsible for the, which is closely related to the anti-- 
paralysis often seen in acute polio bodies and turns into one when in 
cases; once this damage has been| contact with the polio virus. It is 
done all we can hope to do is edu-! (Continued on Page 14) | 


|place with a fairly-high polio inci-!. 


Most children who are infected 
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From Arizona» 


To Archie 


Glendale, Arizona. 
Dear Editor: — 
I would like this poem and 


letter to go to your Moscow cor-. 


respondent Archie Johnstone. ‘ 
Dear Mr. Johnstone: Was 


“Soviet Minstrels.” probably be- 
cause back in my school days 
(which are more years back than 
I like to think about) Hiawatha 
was required reading. Also I 
couldn’t resist the chance to 
send Eugenia a message by you 
as I really enjoyed her song. 
In translating it maybe you 
can improve on it some as I am 


a farmer and not a literary man. 
M. C. R, 


THE ANSWER 
So the singers song went 
wingi 


ging : 
Over hill and St and river 
O’er the broad Atlantic Ocean 
O’er the falls of Minnehaha, 
In the land of Hiawatha, 
Over field and farm and factory 
Over sage, mesquite and 
greasewood; 
Peace it sang-for war is wicked 
Let the pipe of peace be lighted 
“For the healing of the nations” 
Let the Tomahawk be buried 
Till its blade with rust is eaten. 
Peace is good but war is sinful 
There is joy. in honest labor 
May the Peoples live as brothers 
Is the message from the 
Northland. 


The Student Who 
Recalls the Lynching 
) St. Louis, Mo. 


Dear Editor: 


I always enjoy Abner Berry’s 
columns written on the South 
and thought of him when I 


read how the University of Mis- 


souri would admit Negroes this 
year. 

I. was graduated from the 
university in 1924. But this 
memory which for years I tried 
to. forget, came from some 
earlier year when I was an -un- 
derclassman, I forget which 
year, 

Spending the night with some 
“town |‘ girls,” sisters who lived 
ina big house on the edge of 
town, I had spent the evening 
in light-hearted chatter about 
dates and dances, and a forth- 
coming school play. We had 
been asleep only a short time 
when we were wakened by a 
strange; inhuman sound. 


It was like a. roar, like a 


storm, like I imagined a ram- 
paging river, or the ocean I had 
never seen, must sound. But it 
was a quiet moonlight night 
outside, and the only water we 
were near was a stream. 
anyway, it had an animal qual- 
ity to it — like the baying of 
wolves. 

My friends also awoke, and 
we rushed. to the windows. We 


your article . 


could nothing, nothing 
treetops, and the moon in the 


ably haunted us from the South 
particularly. In my own case, 


it was the first thing which 


agers, gn! 
ually and had to be rooted out 
so painfully. ! it 
had never occurred to me until 
that day that Negroes were de- 
nied admission to the university. 

In later years, when I be- 


‘came a progressive, the shame — 


of this memory, and how I and 
others had done nothing to help 
bring about the conviction of 
any who took part in that mur- 
der, used to haunt me. To this 
day I never have spoken of it 
to a living soul. 

But you can imagine with 
what delight I can picture the 
entrance of Negro students to 
that university. How much all 
of us yet have to do to wipe 
out the shame of past years. 

A READER. 


As Industrialist 
Sees It 


Dear Editor: 
I am enclosing a clipping from 
today’s Plain Dealer which I feel 
is of more than local interest. 
This is a letter by J. F. Lin- 
coln on the question of the role 
of Communism in the world 
today. His views are all the 
more interesting in view of the 
fact that he is a prominent 
Cleveland industrialist. He is the 
president of the Lincoln Electric 


Cleveland 


Co., manufa of welding 
machinery—I en eta the big- 


gest in this‘field in this coun- 
try. He has been outspoken for 


negotiations, for trade 


with the Socialist countries, and 
for co-existence. He has now 
gone much further in this atti- 
tude towards the Socialist world. 
By the .way in his own plants 


therefore significant 
- in view of his back 
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Dear Editor | 


where he employs some 2,000 
people, there -is no union, 

as fought against the or- 
ganization of a union there. He 
practices the 


. g 
ing from a few hundred to 3 and 


4 thousand dollars, His views are 
y 


A. KRCHMARE 
ae ts 
Prison Walls 
Are High 
New York - 
Dear Editor: 

In the past month I have re- 
ceived two letters from abroad. 
One tells of the Remenieg portly 
quake catastrophies in Greece 
which took a toll of 13,000 
houses destroyed, 355 people 
killed and injured, and tens of 
thousands of left home- 
less in Thessaly and Ionis, Four 
hundred and four inmates of the 
Trikkala prison, which was very 
badly damaged, were taken out 
into the yard and are being kept. 
there night and day. | 

As the yard is very small, says 
my correspondent, and the pris- 
son walls are very high, another 
tremor could mean death. The 
authorities have thus far refused 
the urgent pleas of relatives of 
political prisoners to ~ transfer 
them to safety. The government, 
while spending huge sums on 
armaments, refuses to use even 2 

rtion of the sums so allotted 
xy the budget for relief 
measures. ae : 

In Argentina, Miss Fannie 
Edelman, general secretary of 
the Union of Argentine Women 
was arrested with 20 other wom- 
en and imprisoned. The soli- 
darity of the Union of Argentine 
Women with the family of strik- 
ers during the struggles of the 
workers for higher wages, their _ 
participation in the national 
campaign against the give-away 
of Argentine oil to the Ameri- 
can monopolies, and the solidar- 
ity with the people of Guate- 
mala brought repressive meas- 


~ qures against them by the police. - 


My correspondent tells of the 
mighty demonstration of women 
before the prison where they are 
being held. — 

Both letters plead for protests. 
Can we remain silent? To Greece 
these should be sent to the prime 
minister at Athens, Greece. To 
Argentina to General Peron, 
President of the Argentine . Re- 
public, Buenos Aires, Argentina. 

: J. S. TF. 


‘Dear Readers 


. 


~ 


To enable us to find more 
space for correspondence, we. 
urge our readers to write us_ 
letters up to 200 words.. We 
invite letters, on all subjects, 
from our readers, and from all 


parts of the country.—Editors.- 
vee. 
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—to reduce hours overlong, to. 
increase wages that spell star- © 


We Have Only Just Begun to 
Fight. Excerpts from Franklin 
D. Roosevelt's address at Madi- 
*y quare Garden, New York, 


_ WHAT WAS our hope- in 
1932? Above all other things the 
American people wanted peace. 
They wanted peace of mind in- 
stead of gnawing fear. 

First, they sought escape from 
vhich 


They yang the wie that 
comes from. security in their 
homes: safety for their savings 
permanence in their jobs, a fai 
profit from their 


abolition o 


which are expected of solvent 
govérnment. . 
They also sought peace with- 
in the Nation: protection of their 
currency, fairer wages, the end- 
ing of long hours of toil, the 
child labor. 
- For twelve years® this - Nation 
was afflicted with hear-nothing, 
see-nothing, do-nothing govern- 
ment. The Nation looked to gov- 
ernment but the 
looked rey te Nine mockin 
years with ~golden calf an 
three long years of the scourge! 
Nine crazy years: at the ticker 
and three long years in the 
breadlines! .Powe 


of government with its doctrine 


that that government is_ best. 
_ which. is most indifferent. 


r the workers of America 


government. 


| influences. ’ 
strive today to restore that kind. 


3}, OF course we will. continue to.. 3 
, e's _Amprcve. working condi-.,. 
tions 


¢ ‘ r y} 107 


vation, to end the labor of chil- 
dren, to wipe out sweatshops. 
Of course we will continue to 
work for cheaper electricity in 
the homes and on the farms of 


America, for the wiping out of 


slums. | 

Of course we will continue 
our efforts in behalf of the 
farmers. We will persist in suc- 


cessful action. for better land 


use, for reforestation, for the 


. . conversation of water all the way 


from its source to the sea, for 
drought and flood control, for a 
definite reduction of farm ten- 


'—. ancy, for encouragement of 


Ons “ : ‘ were oe 
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farmer cooperatives. _ 7 
Of course .we will provide 
useful work for the needy unem- 


ployed. A, we, prefer, usef ul -work., 
to th a of a dole, ; 2 ees 
Here and now I want to make 


Documents from 
American History 


myself clear about those who 
disparage their fellow citizens on 


‘the relief rolls. They say that 


those on relief are not: merely. 
jobless—that they are worthless. 
. You and I will continue to 
refuse to accept that estimate of 
our unemployed fellow Ameri- 
cans. 

Of 
our efforts for young men and - 
women so that they may obtain. 


course we will continue 


an. education and an opportu- 


nity to put it to use. Of coursé 
we will continue our. for. 


. the crippled, for the blind, for 
tha sant ; 


ers, our insurance for 

the unemployed, our security. - 

for the aged. | nae 

For these things we have only 
just. begun. t 
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_ him conquer Mother Nature... . 


corn 
in the rich earth nearby, th 


‘crowd impassive, incredibly gentle 


that is 


 Herfords, Jerseys, pitch-black Aber- 


- answer to your naive question,| 


pa 
tent, 
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n Goes to the Fair 


_ (Continued from Page 1) 
that mankind has devised to help 


* : 
eicpeettioent dlaplays of apple 
magnificent displays of apples 
and peaches, plums and pears 
that were grown in nearby 
‘groves, past the t red to- 
matoes, and green heads of cab- 
bage, the potatoes and ears of 
that were, only yesterday, 
e 
splendid cornucopia of our land's 
wealth, and you think of its 
abundance; enough, if rightly dis- 
tributed, to vanquish hunger for- 
ever. 

And past them, to the. tent 
where the livestock is lowing and 
the first exhibit I find is a herd of 
astonishing cows the like of which 
I never saw. These could only be 
prize-winners and [ discover that 
they are; a string of first-prize blue 
ribbons hangs proudly above the 
bovine stars who stare at the 


with lustrous eyes. The sign 
says these are Swiss Brown whose 
hide is a glossy, lavenderish-brown 
tfuly magnificent and you 
think if you were one of the 
judges you would award them a 
prize for beauty if for nothing 
else. And then you think, city 
slicker that you are, it’s the quan- 
tity and the quality of the milk 
that counts, or the grade of the 
pf that will hang from hooks in 
utcher-stores; but then there is a 
consideration for beauty too for 
the cows must have been groomed 
with infinite care and affection to 
attain that remarkable sheen. 


Farther down in the stalls are 


deen Angus the youngster 
with the Four H badge says, in 


that these are beef-cows, mister, 
“the kind you get the best steaks’ 
from.” 


YES, THESE ARE ancient 
scenes, millenia old, and there you 
see a youngster who looks like he 
could have co:ne out of one of 
Whitter's or Breughel’s 

tings whose arms are around a 
ifer, his own friend obviously, 
that he has brought to the con- 
test for a prize. The heifer lies 
down in a aaa, bewildered 
rhaps by its new environment 
ae the ian sprawls on the earth, 
lays his head against the heifer's 
neck in an artless pose which the 
heifer is familiar with and which 
must have happened many a time 
in the big sunny field from which 
they come, somewhere in Putnam 
County, according to the sign. The 
boy seems unconscious of the 
crowds as he lies there, con- 
arms behind his head, 
wonder what he 


7 


under these tents where the 
displays its abundance, 

the fruits of. peace, and you re- 
_the Scriptures and their 
m of a time when the swords 
have been beaten into plow- 
xs And then, suddenly, you 
-@ rooster’s triumphant crow 
at cuts through the buzz: of 
md you come. over to see 

| his breast, his great 
eb a cal 

as gets is bugie call. 
4 Hager that this prideful 
a Rhode Island Red and 
think, incongruously perhaps, 
_ no Cong il Committee 
turned up to try to gag him. . 


- 


an 


: Sabefal<faets: of *life— 


countryside ‘as to eity— his earthe*. #. 
: ~ 3% } asia 4d ii ky 


of dollars and cents; how much 
gas and oil the machine would 
take, how much its upkeep; they 
stand comparing and contrasting 
the fine points, talk that the city 
man understands in general but 
who has no basis for judgment in 
experience. And as you listen you 
think of the farmers who aren't 
coming to the fair: of the several 
millions who cannot meet the 
mortgage or the rent, those who 
are being swept off the countryside 
by the great iron hand of profit 


and loss. 
* 


SOMEBODY on _ the _ljoud- 
speaker is calling you to the day’s 
entertainment: a Boy Scout troop 
is to give you the dances of the 
Waconda Indians, one of the 
tribes of the Six Nations who in- 
habited these fertile farmlands 
here before the white man came. 

You drift out with the crowd 


and there, on a big black-top of}: 


concrete, young, supple farm- 
boys dressed in Join-cloth and In- 
dian head-dress, their faces streak- 
ed with paint begin the dances. 
You are agreeably surprised as 
they perform them as the Indians 
danced them, and there ‘is nothing 


offensive, nothing condescending} 


as they dance with a grave grace, 
and it seems, with understanding 
as though they had. studied the 
lives of these Indians and had 
come to feel something of . their 
sad history. For nearby is a bust 
of an Indian chief named Katonah 
beneath which are some words of 
tragedy and nobility ascribed to 
him: 

“Many years ago” you read, “my 
people walked where your homes 
now stand. When the Europeans 
came we shared our land with 
them: and fed their hungry ones. 
What thanks did we get? At first 
they were like islands in a great 
sea of Indians, later we were the 
few. They drove us in wintertime 
like wounded deer and massacred 
our helpless people. All that re- 
mains of us is a name—Katonah.” 

IT IS A SOBERING thought, 
and you wonder what the people 
think of old vanished Katonah 
when the loudspeaker blares again 
and you are told that a represen- 
tative of France is to speak for they 
are opening a park ‘here called 
Rochambeau Park, after. the 
French general who came_ with 
Lafayette in 1776 and who lived, 
during the battles near here, in a 
nearby Colonial house to which 
you are invited. 

A band of youngsters, busy with 
cornets, drums, fifes, play the Star 
Spangled Banner, and then the 
Marseillaise. Everyone is on his 
feet and you: are surprised when 
some of the young women nearby 
are singing not only the words of 
our own national anthem. but that 
of Franée’s. The French officer, an 
elderly ramrod of ‘a man,, stands 
severely at attention, hand to cap 
in salute, and afterward he speaks 
warmly of the traditional friend- 


: +f : tw 
YES, WAR SEEMS far away ship between our peoples 


You think how right he is, and 
you note the expression on- the 
faces of the crowd, as though it 
too agrees, and you think how 
wrong the gentlemen in. Washing- 
ton are who are hotting it up 
against the French because they 
are loathe to rearm the common 
enemy of yesterday, the Nazi and 
the S.S., the enemy of everything 
that we see here. 

YOU AMBLE around the fair 
again, among your people, happily 
enjoying the fruits of labor and 
you think, again, this is truly the 
spirit of our folk, producers of 
riches who want, at heart, to live 
and Jet live. You think how beau- 
tiful our land, our world will be 
when the magnificent American 
that grew these crops and bred 
this stock and devised these mar- 


|velous machines, learns to nurture 


the *world’s “peace ‘asi he ‘nurtures: 
i oe eat ea} 4 
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By LESTER RODNEY. |. 
» SO IT’S.THE WORLD Series 
of 1954 and tradition ‘says the 
sports writer has to pick the 
winner. What's that? Why be a 
prisoner of tradition? Well, truth 
to tell, picking a winner is fun,. 
even if it turns out to be picking 
a loser, which is more than 
sometimes in the sports writing 
business. 

Looking the two teams over, 
you note that the Indians had 
the more impressive record, but 
this is not necessarily meaningful 
because the American League 
was a much more lopsided loop 
than the National. The Ameri- 
can second division had no 
teams like the Phils, with Robin. 
Roberts, Curt Simmons, Richie 
Ashburn, Del Ennis, Grann 
Hamner et al, the Cards wit 
Stan the Man Musial, Harvey 
Haddix, Ned Schoendienst, and 
even the Cubs with Hank Sauer, 
Ralph Kiner, Ransom Jackson, 
Ernie Banks and Gene Baker. 

The Indians are favored be- 
cause they have the type of high 
octane overpowering pitching 
which wins World Series. In a 
single set of games, pitching 
becomes even more important 
proportionately than during the 
entire season, when it is plenty 
important. The trio of Lemon, 
Wynn and Garcia is a formidable 
hurdle for a World Series foe to 
contemplate, much as Reynolds, 
Raschi and Lopat of the Yanks 
looked to Series foes in their 
prime. 

And the Indians also have the 
top power duo going in Larry 
Doby and Al Rosen, ‘ ‘Don't 
quote me,” a Cleveland base- 
ball writer said in the- Polo 
Grounds pressbox last week, 
“But we have a much better 
ball club than these fellows.” 
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THESE FELLOWS, --- 
Giants, will coanter the 
Three with pitching which does 
not figure quite as overpower- 
ing, yet is clearly bétter than 
the pitching - Nationa] League 
entries have been throwing into 
the -Series for the past five fu- 
tile years. Sa] Maglie, the hartl- 
bitten old professional curve 
baller, Johnny Antonelli, the out- 
standing young southpaw, and 
. Ruben Gomez, most consistently 
effective pitcher in the league- 
down the stretch run, pose some- 
thing for Al Lopez men to 
think about. 

And whet makes the Giants’ 
hopes more outstanding is the 
quality of the relief pitching, 
with Heyt Wilhelm and Lee 
Grissom a pair of lock-up tight 
hurlers of the kind who decide 
World Series. 

The Giants don’t figure with 
these amazing Indians in the 
statistics, in man to man, depart- 
ment by department compari- 
sons. Théy. have one young 
super-star in Willie Mays and a 
lot of good solid pros without 
the destructive long ball con- 
sistency of the Indians. | 
- But they have something else 
in their fave: which is hard to 
pin down. Youd have to call it 
a little of this, a little of that. © 
A hero-a-day tradition. Guys like 
Dusty Rhodes and Bobby Hoff- 
man who have stepped off the 
bench and won close game. with 
crucial hits and acted as if they'd 
have been amazed if they hadn't, 
Monte coming through again, 
Alvin. doing it, Hank, Don, 
Whitey, someone. .. . Then you 
just can’t help but picture Wil- 
helm deciding at least one game’ 
with the flutterball which Na- 
tional Leaguers haven’t dented 
for a run in about 24 innings of 


the 
Big 


! g. 


relief pitching at this writin 
And in fiery Leo Durocher the 
Giants certainly have a “hot” 
tactician. ) 

- | 

THIS IS a better Giant team 
than the one which lost to the 
Yanks in six games in 1951. 
Willie Mays three years later is 
the main reason. He is the kind 
of player who can turn a series 
around single handed all by his 
lonesome. In 1951 he was a 
rookie who was not yet a good 
hitter and Yankee pitching over- 
powered him. The Giants went 
into that Series without a mo- 
— pre gre " t out of 
a ee playoff struggle 
with the Dedaeer This time they 
have been on top a long time, 
clinched it in good time, and 
are ready, 

I take not a thing away from 
the Indans, whom I regard as 
one of the truly great champion- 
ship clubs in our National Pas- 
time's history. I can understand - 
their being favorites and could 
not imagine it not being that 
way. That pitching, plus. Doby, 
Rosen, Avila, Smith, Wertz. . . .! 

Maybe a sports writer must 
inevitably lean to the team he 
sees more of, for he absorbs 
their peculiar quality and is — 
unfamiliar with similar “intan- - 
gibles” on the other side. Be 
that as it may, I must ride with 
the miracle men of Coogan’s 
Bluff who one year ago won 70, 
lost 84 and finished a sad fifth 
35 games behind, and this year 
rode triumphantly to the top. 

I can just see that Giant 
clubhouse whooping it up— 
after the 7th game of course, 
and after-a one run victory, of 
course again! That's the kind of 
team they are. And TEAM is 
really the word. 


— 


About the Polo Grounds and Municipal Stadium 


THE POLO GROUNDS, old- 
est and most archaic of big 
league ball parks, lies in New 
York's Harlem area, 151 Street 
and 8 Avenue, with the Harlem 
River and Coogan’s Bluff as its 
east-west ies. The home 
of the Giants since 189I, it has 
the largest seating capacity in 
the ‘ National League, can 
squeeze in a crowd of 55,000. 

Its foul line distances of 258 
feet right field, and 280 feet 
left field, for home runs, are 
the majors’ shortest. But the 
oddly constructed park gradu- 
ates to 450 feet at the right cen- 


ter and left center field bullpens. 
Only one man has put a 

into the bleachers in center, Joe 
Adcock last year. Nearest point 
to home plate bleacher wall is 
425 feet, with a 17° foot= high 
fence. Between the two sections 
of the bleachers the exit wall is 


a mere 475 feet from home - 


plate! 
It is the only park where the 
players cannot reach their dress- 
ing room through ‘the dugout 
but must take the long walk out 
to center field across the field. 
CLEVELAND'S MUNICI- 
PAL STADIUM, in use since 


1932, can squeeze in 85,000, 
tops for the majors. It is a rea- 
sonable 329 feet down either 
foul line, no cheapie, but else- | 
where in the park much easier 
to homer than the Polo Grounds, 
with a low wire fence cutting 
area to 380 feet in right and left 
center, 410 dead center. # 

The biggest ballparks in either 
league, plus modern prices, ‘will 
make this the most lucrative 
Series ever. Best estimate of the 
winning share is about $9,900 
per -player, loser about. $7,250. 
The second place teams will cut 
in to the unprecendented extent 


Tricky Dick Pins a Label 


_ (Continued from Page 6) 
Wagner Act guaranteeing collec- 
tive bargaining and the right to 
organize for labor, public housing, 
public power, federal aid to 
schools, hospitals, and other social 
services. Thus, while Nixon may 
“unite” the old hard core Repub- 


licans around this ghostly shadow, 


of the Ohio senator, it is. hardly 

likely, of itself, to. stem the tide 

which is flowing against the GOP. 
* 

THE DAILY NEWS columnist, 
O’Donnell, is so perturbed by the 
spectable of GOP embarrassemnt 
that on last Monday he gave out 


with some advice to the Repub- 


licans. He called for “a couple of 
thumping exposes of . Roosevelt- 
Truman scandals.” But they ,wvould 
have to be “hot,” he warned, be- 
cause “time is running out on 
the GOP campaigners.” 

“To arouse the voters at this 


time,” said O'Donnell, “the Eisen- 


hower strategists must come up 
with furious lic blasts against. 
the New and the. Fair Deal 
betrayals—criminal: records. which 
will have the page one and radio 
punch of the Alger Hiss © an 
Harry Dexter White betrayals. 
Ay 


NIXON would also: like to util- 
ize the “Peage,. ASsue, to confound 


the Democrats. In several speech- 
es over last weekend he exploit- 
ed the fact that the Korean war 
began under the Traman Admin- 
istration (with full GOP sepport, 
‘of course) and the ceasefire was 
negotiated under Eisenhower's re- 
gime, : | 
But that line would - appear 
somewhat hollow coming from the 
man who in an off-the-record ad- 
‘dress to newspaper publishers last 
| winter advocated U. S. military in- 
tervention in Indochina. 


If Nixon is able to get away 
with it at all, it is because of the 
‘charge some Democratic cam- 
paigners are making against the 
Republicans—that they “lost” In- 
dochina to the “Communists” by 
not showing sufficient boldness, 

The speeches. of Adlai Steven- 
son are in fact a sort of political 
suecotash of valid criticism of the 
China Lobby’s influence within 


{GOP ranks, together with belli- | P©@ 


gerent trumpetings against “Com- 
munism” which make the Dem- 
ocrats look like the war party. 

At Indianapolis, ‘Stevenson at- 
tacked the Republicans for “cut- 


d|ting back our military programs,” 
then, facing in the opposite direc- 


ltion, charged that the GOP Ad- 
ministration’ “has ‘sueceded in con- 


vin¢eing “mat ‘of our friends’ that anti- 
tym Py Ee SOS SRST Se ML a 


£. 
a 
‘ft 


of $1,500 per man. 


we are rigid and inflexible, either 
unwilling or unable to negotiate 
or compromise, and that only the 
U. S. stands in the way of a peace- 


ful world.” 
: * 


BUT STEVENSON’S main 
criticism of the Republicans was 
that the party was not united on 
foreign policy — that it was torn 
with dissensions and ° differences. 
His position therefore did not con- 
stitute a criticism of GOP foreign 
policy—of its failure to recognize 
China or to negotiate a solution 
of the German question. On the 
contrary, he implied that if the 
Republicans and Eisenhower were 
united on this dangerous and cost- 
ly foreign policy; he would favor 
supporting it. | 3 

While, Stevenson's foreign policy 
statements conform to the national 
line of the Democratic Party, it is 
not followed in detail by all Dem- 
ocratic candidates. More and moré 
of them are reacting to the grow- 
ing demand of the voters for 
cefyl coexistence. In New 
York, Averell Harriman, for in- 
stance, has spoken out for “peace- 
ful competition” between the 
United States and the Soviet 
Union. A“ 

If other Democrats support a 

such as Harriman’s, ra 

than Stevenson’s, it could easily 


‘add up to the realization of the 
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TEMBER 26, 1954 
The Negro Teacher, Trait 
Qualified—and Jimcrowe 


By AUGUSTA STRONG — Seite 2 edna | 
(S IT ible that the out- ] iT = 
cry about Negro Siuchaers ae ij $. SUPREME COURT: 
losing their jobs, once +. ps re 2 . vies {” 
OCT ere | _ AMEE AAR pond tp 


ated schools are abo 

coming another argument 
ENDING SCHOOL | of ‘early. appleson: the market 
SEGR ; now m most. sections of the 


for the “go slow” approach to 
school integration? 
ge country. These apples are quite 
, tart, not suitable for eating, but 


A recent article in U.S. News 
and World Report which has been 

wonderful for cooking. The pies 
you make with early apples need 


widely quoted in other papers, has 
assembled a list of facts and fig- 
more sugar than winter apples 
| but you can omit the lemon juice 


ures on jobs for ge. teachers, 
which, it says, can spell trouble for 

or rind which is usually added 
to winter pies to give extra 


school integration. 
To bolster its conclusion that 
flavor. Chop a tart apple and | 
add it to muffin or pancake 


or teachers are on their way 
to bein 
batter for a ‘new flavor. Try 


g fired wholesale in South- 
ern states, the article compares 

apple stuffing between two sec- 
tions of spareribs, skewering 


the number of Negro teachers in 
ent age a, the vd 
rger number employed in the ' 
“ji hools of the South, them together and baking as 
ara dcnbane ve "th . usual. Apple relish is delicious 
IT CALLS the South the land with meats. 
APPLE RELISH 
1 cup finely-chopped a . 
% cup finely chopped celery; 


of opportunity for the Negro 
1/3 cup sugar; % tsp. salt % tsp. 


teacher . . . and it illustrates 

point with facts showing, for ex- 
mustard; 1 tbs. chopped canned 
tomato; 1 cup finely shredded 


ample,. Mississippi has three times: ; a 
as many Negro teachers as the gel 5 gr oye ra Loewsag Ps 
state of New ork: ticle truth. The fact is, that the 

The reasons given for the dif- demnanel Gac ‘smitr Siiacladir’ <i! sith cabbage; 1 tbs. chopped green 
ference, the -article tries to prove), Wsthout immediate integration pepper; 3 tbs. vinegar; % tsp. 
is that in the North, Negro teach-| ,¢- sclenishe Gir asuie Shi Ghee San tte ae ginger; dash of cayenne pepper. 
ers are likely to be driven out of! 2.1 a¢ in the North: in the Ne. Mix apples, cabbage, celery, 
mixéd schools by the protests gro, as in the white schools and green pepper. Combine su- 
white parents, and that the jo Y abeat reports. from the US gar, spices, vinegear, and pi- 
competition is so keen that many|om@ 4, of Education show a na. mento. Add to apple mixture 
Negroes will be eliminated, pre- tional shortage of 125,000 ele- and mix lightly but- thoroughly. 
sumably on the basis of educa-| entary school teachers. In high Make two cups. 
tional requirements. school, where the need is. less APPLE STUFFING 

Negro teachers . . . can find | acute, the shortage is put by a % cup diced salt pork; % cup 
fobs only if their qualifications are| National Education Association ped parsley; 5 medium tart 

igh, it tries to prove, citing the|survey at about 35,000. apples, diced; % cup chopped 
experience of In where! “The state of Mississippi, the onion; 4% cup sugar; 2 cups soft 
schools were “desegregated” just|land of opportunity for Negro bread crumbs. 

Cook salt pork in frying pan 

until crisp and remove from fat. 
Cook onion and parsley in fat for 
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Let stand 5 minutes before slic- 
ing. Slow baking is essential for 
. good flavor. - 
Filling: f 
2 tbs. shortening 
%cup chopped celery leaves 
%ecup chopped celery 
% cup chopped parsley 
-% cup chopped onion 
4% cup chopped stuffed olives 
(optional) 
1 tsp. salt 


By JO LYNNE 
By Federated Press 
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1 cup dry 
Melt shortening. Add veget- — 


ables and cook slowly for 10 
minutes, Add remaining ingredi- 
ents. 
PRESSED CHICKEN 

4 Ibs. stewing chicken,cut up 

1 small carrot 

salt and pepper 

1 small onion 

2 or 3 ribs celery with leaves 

2 tsp. plain gelatin 

Cover chicken with boiling 
water, add vegetables and salt 
and simmer, covered, until ten- 
der. Drain and measure stock. 
If theer is more than one cup, 
simmer down to that amount. 
Remove chicken from bones and 
cut_into small pieces. Season — 
with salt. Soften gelatin in 2 tbs. 
cold stock; and ‘remaining stock. 
Chill until nearly set, then add 
chicken. Pour into oiled loaf 
pan; chill ‘until firm. Garnish 
with parsley, lettuce and to- 
matoes on chilled platter. Serves 


eight. 
PASTR¥ DOUGH 
2 cups flour 
1 tsp. salt 
2-3 cup shortening 
5 to 6 tbs. cold water 


are already scratching their .heads 
about what to do with rising school, 
enrollments—and are racing against 
time to provide for the additional] 
hordes of first-graders (the so-call-} 
ed “war babies’) ed to 
swell the school population two 
and a half million beyond its pres- 
ent average by 1956, ee 

In view of the national crisis of 
the schools, integration of school 
systems, which applies to teachers 
as well as pupils, should mean 
more jobs, not fewer for Negro} 
teachers who will then be no 
longer restricted to the small 
budgets set aside for jimcrow edu- 
cation. 


The most unfounded alarm rung} 
in the U.S. News article is the im- 


a few years ago, with the result} * 
that a number of Negro teachers ane Ghoct cbaner au igi ad 


lost their jobs. ‘ 200 white teachers for the school 


THE CHANGE to integrated 
_ schools, the articles. eeeedad. 

will be hard on the Negro teach- 
ers in the South. 


year of 1953—a state where better: 


than half the school children are 
Negroes! 


* FURTHERMORE, educators 


Your Health — 


NEW EVIDENCE that most 
people with heart disease may 
safely work—except at jobs. in- 
volving extremely heavy labor— 
and actually feel better for it, 
was reported at the 2nd World 
a of Cardiology in 
Washington, D. C. 

Reports of physicians partic- 
ipating in the discussion indi- 
cated the key to successful em- 
ployment of the cardiac is a 
system of selective placement, 
or work classification, in which 
requirements of a specific job 
are matched to individual phys- 

aeet th ciiociaicen it 
scribing the e iences of 
the Work Classification Clinic 
of the Cleveland Area Heart 
Society, Dr. Herman Hellerstein 
and his associates revealed that 
during the past four years 75. 
percent of 535 cardiacs repre- 
senting all occupational classi- 
fications have been returned to- 
gainful employment. Dr. Heller-. 
stein, who is director of the 
clinic, said follow-up studies 
have revealed that those who 
returned to work not only per- 
formed. safely and productively 
in a variety of occupations, but 
among this group improvement 
in cardiac and _ occupational 
status was two to, three times 
+ frequent than deteriora- 
on. 

Dr. Hellerstein noted that the 
experience of the Cleveland 
Clinic demonstrated: the import- 
ance of a team approach to 
evaluate work capacity, offering 


as it does yer i IG services 
of exper:3, including the cardi- 
ologist, the social worker, voca- 


tional weunselor and- other aides. 


"ee es 2 £4 eRe eo - s ies 


Drs. Joseph Benton and How- 
ard A. Rusk discussed their work 
with heart patients at the New 
York University-Bellevue Med- 
ical Center in New York, which 
confirmed the fact that -except 
for extremely heavy labor, almost 
all the physical activities requir- 
ed in performing a job appear 
to be within the capacity of most 
people with heart disease. 

Dr. Abraham Jezer reported 
on a rehabilitation project con- 
ducted at the Altro Workshop 
in the Bronx, New York, which 


- render ‘services designed to re- 


turn the cardiac to work by easy 
stages. “Disabled” cardiacs _be- 
tween the ages of 18 and 60 
were put on a carefully super- 
vised work schedule that was 
gradually increased to a full 7- 
hour work day, after which they 
were helped to obtain jobs in 
industry. Dr. Jezer, who is con- 
sulting 5 BE ge at the work- 
shops, o that from his 
experiénce there, it may be es- 
timated that no more.than about 
30 percent of those thought to 
be “disabled” because of heart 
disease really have serious. heart 
disease, that ef these, at 
least half need not be disabled. 
The role of emotional factors. 
in creating needless invalidism 
was cited in several reports. Dr. 
Hellerstein pointed out that in 


46 percent of the cases studied 
at the Cleveland Clinic, emo- 


tional considerations were as im- 
ortant as the limitations of heart 
itself. He said this diff- 

culty was based on undue fear 


and ‘anxiety aroused in the heart 


tient by persons around hi 
Lidedine equates cee 


e # 


pen isin * ioeg a tae 815“ 


plication that Negro teachers may 
suffer in competition for jobs. For, 
within the jimcrow setup, Negro 
teachers, aS a whole, have out- 
stripped teachers in white schools: 
in educational qualifications .. . 
for the obvious reason that it is 
harder for Negroes to get a job. 


9 * 


tional Education Association, for 
example, 69 percent of Negro 


of study hour credits in the state, 
compared to 66 percent of whites. 
In Washington, D.C., 87 percent 
of Negroes had the highest edu- 
cational qualifications: to teach, 
compared with 71 percent of 
whites. In North Carolina, the 
percentage was 97 percent Ne- 
groes, and 87 percent whites—and 
so. on—in all of the segregated 


states. 


dom, are 
a teachers are, on the whole, 
well prepared to hold jobs on a 
competitive basis, despite the han- 
dicaps imposed by a jimcrow 
school system. , 

Moreover, these teachers have 
themselves voted overwhelmingly 
for integration of schools. Their 
participation in a Pittsburgh Cour- 
rier poll, which has been conduct- 
ed for the last six weeks, shows: 
that Negro teachers are voting for 


of morée‘than 80 percent. Seventy 
percent, the poll shows, feel that 
their jobs are not jeopardized by 
the decision. An equally large 
majority feel certain that Negro 
children will be “happy” in in- 
tegrated schools. 

The advocates of separate 
schools -are bringing to the front 
many’ arguments against integrat- 
ing the schools—some (like the 
one about jobs) more subtle than 
the others. 
of school needs. and the 
tion and sentiment ‘of Ne 
teachers, it is obvious that 
scarecrow of losing jobs 


e 
cannot 
tdeter the movement that has taken 


IN THE REPORT of the Na-| 


teachers had the highest number] 


These statistics, selected at ran-| 
ical of the truth that} 


non-jimcrow schools by a majority] 


In view. of the facts} 


root among .the Negro people. for 
bite: ‘ios 23 


: 


‘ it ak & 
‘ ms $< pies nO ded 


ts 


‘a few minutes. Place apples in 


pan, sprinkle with sugar. Cover 
and cook until tender, then con- 
tinue cooking uncovered until 
apples are candied. Add salt 
pork. and bread crumbs; heat 
through. . Makes three cups of 
stuffing. 
GREEN APPLE PIE 

1 cup sugar; % tsp. salt; 4 cups 
sliced sour apples; 2 tbs. flour; 
1, 3 cinnamon or nutmeg; 2 
tbs. butter or oleo. 

Combine sugar, salt, flour, 
and spice; mix with apples. Put 
it in pastry lined 9-inch pan; 
dot with butter or oleo. Cover 
with top crust; brush crust with 
milk; Bake at 425 degrees 40 to 
50 minutes. 


STEAMED APPLE PUDDING 

1 cup sifted all-purpose flour; 
1 tsp. baking powder; % tsp. 
salt; % cup milk; 1% cups 
chopped apples; % tsp. cloves; 
¥%% tsp. cinnamon; | beaten -egg; 
% cup brown sugar; 2 tbs, 
melted butter or oleo. . _ 

Sift. dry a ete iga together 
and mix well with remainin 
ingredients. Turn into a grease 
mold. Steam 1% hours. Serve 


hot with lemon sauce. 


LEMON SAUCE 
% cup sugar; 1 tbs. cornstarch: 
butter; 4% tsp. grated lemon rind; 
1% tbs. lemon juice; dash of 
nutmeg. 3 
Mix sugar, cornstarch, water, 
and salt. Bring to boil, stirring 
constantly, and cook till thick. 


Remove from fire and add re- 


on 

T LOAF SPIRAL 
1% pound ground beef 
2 eggs beaten 
% cup tomato sauce 


Ye Ps i rolled oats, un- 
2 tsp. salt 


% tsp. pepper Be 
Combine all — ingredients. 


Spread: meat loaf on waxed pa- 


to a 6x12 rectangle. Spread 
ing over meat loaf. Koll up 


je ag fashion, using wet spa- 


* 
Bake. in moderate:.oven: ° 
‘a3 _-_/ 4 " —a ale * : 
‘ a wae Pe te. wh S 2 4 oe 


erga; BE hy eee. 
ee | Ps he ; :- 


pathos 


‘ : “ 
* . 7 7 5 os ut 
eg he eee DE SRA CES ad ~ REL FES 
. 


Sift flour. Resift with salt. Add 
1-3 cup shortening and work in 
with pastry blender until mix- 
ture resembles corn meal, Add 
the rest of the shortening and 
work in the water a T at a time 
until all the flour is dampened. 


8925 
94-46 
A pretty daytime dress to 


flatter a woman's figure. And 
it’s so easy to sew, you can 


it in a few hours. For pattern 


8925, which comes in sizes 14, 
16, 18, 20, 40, 42, 44 and 46, 
send 30 ce in- coin, . 
name, addréss, pattern number . 
and size to Federated Press Pat-. 
tern Service, 1 150 Ave. a Amer-. 


re , : J ; ' 2 > 
Aetr . Se ae } =} = a _& he 
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ishury See Russia | Bombing Probe Waits 
ile Jury Witchhunts — 


ldence- that in our country certain 
people demanded: war. In the 
Soviet Union he found no talk 
about preventive war and solid 
evidence of an econemic orienta- 
By AUGUSTA STRONG _ {mittee of Louisville citizens who;Worker or read it; whether they 
HE'S “A MINOR LEAGUE Joe|had formed the Wade Defense|attended meetings of the Wade 
McCarthy!,” said the Louisville |Committee.to help secure full pro-| Defense Committee. 
Times:-about commonwealth at-|tection for the Negro family and * 
torney A. Scott Hamilton, who is|to raise money to rebuild their} ANDREW WADE, himself, the 


$ r - * = \ ’ 
/ os . 4 


o-7 7 
. . 
» 


_ ‘point is that it happened only with 
the death of Stalin. So it is in- 
structive to go back to the article 

a ing in the October 12,.1950 
New York Tithes. This was writ- 
ten two and a half: years -before 

Stalin died: 
“In their daily life, Muscovites 


tion based on peace, not war. 
* 


. IT IS TO OVERCOME this 
overwhelming fact of the Soviet 
peace policy that the New York] 
Times is publishing the New York 
dateline articles. by Harrison 


have been ‘pleased at the increas- 
ing abundance of consumer goods 
in the shops. They were particu- 
larly pleased with the variety of 


‘that they run them. They gave 


Salisbury. -It is to counter the irre-| 
sistable demand for coexistence 


away the game in their editorial 


heading a grand jury probe into 
the bombing of a Negro home in a 
formerly all-white community. 

Indignantly, Carl Braden, is a 
central figure in the sale of the 


badly damaged home, 
Though Louisville police chief 


indicating that a suspect in the 
bombing was known, no arrest of 


Carl Heustis has been quoted as 


young veteran who saved seven 
years for the down: payment ‘on 
the modest home in Shively, was 
‘subjected to a similar inquisition, 
and queried as to “the largest num- 


goods placed on sab.” 


- THEN ON October .13 the 
article reported no queues, no 
hoarding of sugar. He wrote: 
“There are more shoes for sale 

there were last spring. Prices 
are lower and quality has been 
somewhat improved.” 


see Tuesday. (Sept. 21) when they 
said: 

“However, no one can read Mr. | 
Salisbury’s second article, pub- 
lished yesterday, and his third, 
today, without realizing the futility 
of building hopes of. fundamental 
change merely on the tactical 
changes of the past year and a 


ber of weapons in his home at 
any oné timie, or whether he was- 
a. member of the Progressive Party. 


Both Wade, the Bradens, and 
friends who have been helping to 
protect the family in their home 
since the first hoodlum attacks be- ° 
gan on May 16, have been sub- 


house to Andrew Wade IV, ex- 
plained his refusal and his wife’s 
to answer before the jury ques- 
tions on his personal beliets, read- 
ing habits, and activities. * 

Hamilton, he said, “is going to 
try to punish us for selling the 
house ta the Wades. The real 


this sort has-been made. 
Instead, Hamilton is exploring 
before the jury one of his two 
“theories’ of the bombing—that 
the explosion was a “communist 
plot” to stir up racial trouble, and 
was an “inside job.” 
Braden, and his wife, -refused 


to answer such 


Again, what is the internal evi- 


dence about whether this is aj. 


result of Soviet censorship? In 


half.” 
There must be no hope of 


question is whether anyone is go- 


ing to be punished for blowing: 
up Wade's house. 


questions as 
whether they had belong to such 
groups as the Civil Rights Con- 


jected to a long series: of harass- 
ments by local] officials. 


Wade was recently sentenced to 


Soviet-American agreement, thun-| “THE GRAND JURY probe into gress, the Negro Labor Commit- 
tee; or whether he had ever 


“owned a copy of the Daily 


national policy. 

© Direct _— and private pol- 
icies toward reestablishing the. vi- 
tal balance between-the industry’s 
accelerated power to produce and 
consumer buying power. 


® Provide for the “defense. and 
security’ of the U. S. 

e*® Initiate public works to fill 
the backlog of construction of 
schools, hospitals, roads, etc. 


30 *days in jail, because of an ar- 
gument with a policeman who was 
guarding his home. A friend who 
was with: Wade at the time was 
severely fined. 

BRADEN, who sold Wade the 
house, has been indicted on charge 
of violating voting regulations, and 
will be tried in October; in-addi- 
tion-Attorney Hamilton had threat- 
ened to cite him for contempt of 
court for his refusal to answer 
witchhunt - questions before the 
‘grand: jury. => 

Another witness, Vernon Bown 
a white friend of Wade’s was sub- 
® Reestablish a long-range pre-|jected to a similar inquisition be- 


that same article Salisbury wrote: 


~ 


: ~*|ders the Times. There must be}the Jun 5, 
“These statements are -_ ab a no hope of lasting peace. And it ilbanagte Parsi, i kyr ag 
oe They are plain truths, | joints to Salisbury’s article which 
san mg “6 oo American ©or-| substitutes slander for Rdke yar ji 
respondent. i : n 
of isolated and insignificant items-|Beris “tock over Moscow ‘when SEUMGROW = 
The list could be extended in-'¢rajin died. This, the Times wants (Continued from Page 6) 
definitely. : “ ‘us to believe, proves the Soviet tit 
Does that sound like pressure/)..ders are murderers and you|9Pposition: and faces a Negro Re- 
from a Moscow censor? Or does) .on’t shave agreements with them.|PUblican in the general elections. 
it sound like a man who's afraid; wy what actually happened| Walton B. Stewart, a Negro 
the boss back home wont believe in Moscow when Stalin died? Ijtrade unionist, and Democratic 
him and he wants to make it clear| overed this with Salisbury when|,. , 
as crystal that he is reporting what it happened and, in this paper leader, beat out another Negro 
_ he sees with his.own eyes and! 4 ih. Daily Worker, we'll com-|Primary Opponent, Leroy Sim- 
4 that it isnot propaganda? pare what he wrote last week with;™0OnS, a former assemblyman. 
et : . . |what he saw last year, what he/Stewart faces a white Republican, | @™ of public housing for low-|fore the grand jury. 

What Salisbury saw with his said and what he wrote. but the district has a five-to-one|©OM families and of aids neces-| The bank which held the mort- 
own eyes in Moscow, what I saw) ‘7 ow in the Daily Worker:} wats ot isary to bring good homes within gage on the Wade home sued for 
as the Worker correspondent, what), stalin died. emocrautic ¢ PerOeeNs. |the financial reach of middle-in-|foreclosure this summei in the 
Eddy Gilmore and Tom Whitney} _ / In the 13th Cecil B. Brown,'comes. : midst of the attacks upon the fam- 
He as moe aes UP = Jr., won over two-white candi-}. °® bv tax _—_ or increase ex- a. ve efforts to — a loan 

sccm : pp dates in the Democratic primary,|°™PUOns in the lower income/|!rom other sources proved unsuc- 
respondent, what Andy Steiger St I Pemety>| brackets. R cessful, because- of extensive dam- 
saw as Reuthers ap ee he ose a p 9 although the Negro population is household ight ‘beeen age_in the bombing, the Wade De- 
what Jean Noe saw as France (Conpame Paap cteeh a ts F only 25 percent in the district. |radios and other consumer goods. |fense Committee has undertaken 
Presse correspondent, what Cyril) Donald's “new course. ir ee HISTORY was made in Seattle,} © Increase the minimum wage/|this-task. 

Ray saw as the London Sunday “5 ang a arco ster we Wash., when Benjamin F. Mc-|tnder the Fair Labor Standards} The Wade bombing and events 
the economy, especially in steel. Adoo, Jr., a young architect, be- 


_ Times correspondent may have 
been interpreted in different ways 
because of our different points of 
-But one thing all of us saw and 
- all of us reported from Moscow. 
It was put well by Salisbury in 
his Oct. 13, 1950 article: that the 
atmosphere in the Soviet Union 
was “not one of war nor of prep-| 

- aration for war.” I might add that 
the political climate in “England 
being a bit different, the Conserva- 
tive Kemsley chain of newspapers, 
ted articles by its ga 

dent, Cyril Ray, BOTH with a 


Act to $1.25 an hour and improve around it have stirred both the 
A bug has been put into his head|came the first Negro to win Dem- 


minimum wa bi white and Negro communities. 
; ernment erst gna weet ah? Both the Louisville Times and ° 
that in this age of automation and jocyatic nomination as a candidate 
atomic energy, unions must for the legislature 


© Encourage collective bargain-| Courier-Journal, have editorially 

“adapt” themselves to the change ing and mature Jabor- management deplored the witchhunt that is now 
or suffer. Clinton Golden, pre-| Much of the credit for the ad- 
vances being “made on the West 


tolatiins replacing the probe of the bomb- 
ing. 
war vice-president of the steel ° Develop a long-term program The Rev. M.M.D. Perdue, chair- 
union, now head of the Harvard Coast goes to the crusading of the! 
Independent Progressive’ Party, 


to enlarge farm income, absorb chuin OF ten Wade. Picken Ciain 

labor division faculty teaching la- agricultural surpluses and provide mittee, explaining the feelings of 
ceeercen Seperation, & ‘whose candidate for California 
Secretary of State, Horace Alexan- 


working. family farmers with op-|:he committee, said: 
peared on the scene after an a portunity to attain an improved; “jt is our feeling that this is — 
sence of a decade, to peddle anew 
der, has made Negeo representa- 
tion one of his main planks. 


standard of wileg. not just the matter of ‘one family 

the idea that only a “mutual * Strengthen the unemployment |byying a home. This case -has 
trusteeship” line can cope with the compensation system throu fed-| developed to the point where the 
new no Ay : ; eral standards requiring states to 
: IN NEW YORK, Brooklyn miss- 


Wade family and their house is a 
bring jobless benefits into a rea- 


relatively minor part of it... . 


Moscow AND a London dateline 

(when he returned) which said the 

Soviet Union wanted peace. 
THERE'S a key to the 


; * 
i of the current Salis- 


stuff (which Golden put in books 


McDONALD went for Golden’s 


when McDonald was a schoolboy) 
hook, line and sinker. Then Fair- 
less made the most of the oppor- 


ed nominating a Negro state sen- 


signee. Two Negro candidates ran 
in Bedford - Stuyvesant, polling 


ator through the failure of political 
leaders to agree on a single de- 


sonable relation with waves; in- 
crease the amount and duration of 


“When we invest our money and 
our time in saving the Wade home, 


benefits and establish fair provi- 
sions for eligibility. : 


we are investing in our future in a 
decent world. 


tunity by touring with McDonald 
and “demonstrating” that the line 
works. But no less an inducement 
for a “new” course, was McDon- 
ald’s hunger for a program to jus- 
tify his bitter f with Reuther 
and other CIO leaders who be- 
cause of past or present socialist 
membership or association he (as 
Murray did before him) classfies 
as “Marxists.” He can't call them 
Communists because they are 
vocally even more anti-Communist 
than he is. So “Marxianism” be-| 
came a convenient term to cover 
Communists as well as Social 
Democrats of. the Reuther-Du- 
binsky-Rieve-Potofsky stripe, Since | 
Murray's death McDonald's power 
war with Reuther was like an 
undercurrent, -but he knows that 
sooner or later he'd ‘have to give 
expression to some sort of a pro- 
gram to “justify” the war and his 
| estangement from the CIO. Hence 
his attention to such advisers as 
Golden and Fairless. aiak 

There is of course, also the 
Catholic . hierarchy which ~ has 
pressed for the “industry Council” 
plan for many years. McDonald 
Where ¢)works closely ‘with hierarchy’s 
‘war origina forces in the trade union field, as 
9m statements by men|did “Murray. But while Murray 
assistant secretary of Navy/was a “practical man” and set his 
‘Matthews calling for “preventive} commitments aside. when condi- 
NOES So | ip eat ame ’ | tions demanded it, McDonald goes 
_ Salisbury came back to Mos- 


more than the white candidate, 
but neither. was able to run up a 
plurality. Manhattan Democrats 
withdrew. support from incumbent 
State Senator Archibald, but nom- 
inated another Negro, James L. 
Watson. And there was a. signifi- 
cant change in the quality of Ne- 
gro representation indicated in the 
victory of Mrs.° Bessie Buchanan as 
the Democratic nominee in Man- 
hattan’s 18th A.D., the first Negro 
woman ever to have won this des- 
ignation. Election of a Negro wom- 
an is assured since her Republican 
opponent is iso a Negro woman, 
Miss Lucille Pickett. 


(Continued from Page 2)  -. 
closer to five million. | 
THE COUNCIL report~ listed; 
a 10-point program to fight the 
economic downturn. They are: 

® Declare’ that resumption of 


full production and full employ- 
ment is the overriding objective of 


militant unionism can also be re- 


- bury articles. Salisbury had re- 
_ ported long before Stalin died that 
the proof of the Soviet peace pol- 
was in its emphasis on a ci- 
n, not a war economy. Here's 
how the Oct. 13,1950 Salisbury 
article put it: ' 
“But most significant of -all from 
the economic point of view is the 
rmor i of money, 


held over! 
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civilian and entirely son- 
bd fc rilities % 
in his Oct. 14, 1950 
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Jamaican People Launch | 


Inited Freedo:n Movement 
KINGSTON. — Jamaica’s peo-|sentation in forthcoming elections. ; named after him, is a stooge for 
ple have launched a ple’s The Freedom Movement, it British imperialism. 
program -in a recent erence,| was emphasized, is not a political} Specifically, the conference de- 
which was attended by more than! party, manded recall of nonrepresenta-| 
300 delega ao . ef oF —— Jamaica is the - largest British “ni og gm now in Jamaica's 
Sr a ele eg pomeion i he, West nde in Howse, epercetatves by 
foe | terms of population (1,500,000). : . 
deported — the United “om Its economy is geared to large ex- ee is so Page a the 
represented the Jamaican : . €/port. crops such as sugar and|V°te to those over years of 
Union Federation, is its head. |}ananas. Mainly, its people are’ *S®: 


Delegates drew ‘descended from Negro slaves. A sharp increase in unemploy- 
ment is now plaguing Jamaica’s 


up a program 
for a People’s: . Richard Hart, general met ates people. All unemployed ennai | : 
Donidenn Mewes . of the - Jamaican Federation of! aig she deleghtes shoal seosive 


ment. Specifical- Trade Unions, in an address to) benefits equivalent to $2.80 a 
ly, the movement the conference, called for a caM-| week, 

will bring pres- See | gait ut people's candidates) After discussing the question of 
sure on reaction- Nee «spit Aine Rs Aasmai _» |land for small farmers and remedy- 
ary politicians to Sa: aa - The Bustamente, Party, he said,|ing abuses by big land owners in 
adopt more pro- faamy had betrayed the people. This}power in farmers’ organizations, 
gressive policies Bie. party, headed by A. W. Busta-'the conference set up a working) 
and also to re- —_ gm mente, chief minister, and also) committee to carry their program 


—— 


SMITH | Ee 
place them with people’s repre-'head of a trade union organization forward. 


Science _ [Fresh Air Blew ‘FILMS = ene. 
(Continued from Page 10) (Continued from Page 7) _ (Continued from Page 8) 
able to give a temporary, passive U.S, Airmen are set free; that is/until it’s possible to show a great, T 7 ACING THE ORIGIN 


immunity to an infected person a fascist tendency. independently made - movie like , 
until the danger is over, perhaps/ “When the Constitutional rights | ‘Salt of the Earth’ in a ‘place like | 

for four or five weeks. While a of the Negro people are repeatedly |the Roxy. OF ANTI SOVIET STORIES 
great help in preventing the spread; violated with the complicity of the} Study the movie proposals of 2a ' 


of an epidemic, it is far from the government,” Morgan declared,|our 1944 readers below! Don’t you 


final answer. It would take several, “that, too, is a fascist tendency.” [agreé that such themes, if they (Continued from Page 5) rastaage Se ran Sore ie 
ame-s er v3 : 


pints of blood eath year from eve “It’s not being a good American}were done today and done well] round like Hal o’'tne Wynd or the : 1DO 
adult in the U. S. to make enougn' if you uphold one section of the would go over with most Ameri- Irishman who asked if this was a other piece of grif in the machin- 
GG to give every child enough just! Constitution and turn your back|cans if they could see them at their private fight or could anyone join|¢Ty- 


to take him through the dangerous! on the other sections, he con- favorite neighborhood theatres? in. Quite apart trom the press, this 
The symbolic figure of a croco-|criticism and self-criticism enters 


summer months. cluded. : 

The second method of attack is * Reader Propo sals dile ramps through its pages, arm-|into every phase of Soviet work- 
the most promising for the future.| [PALY AND PURL were far| ® A movie on the life of Susan}ed with a trident which he digs | day and social life = = 
Led by Dr. Jonas Salk, of the Uni-' f-om happy with the answers they B. Anthony, outstanding fighter for| into any seat of trouble, or uses as|big part in — rid O 8 
versity of Pittsburgh. scientists are’ itnesses, | women’s rights. a toasting-fork or as a puncturer|psychological hangovers from the 

y gh, got from these three witne , davs. © Psychol ] 
trying to develop a polio-vaccine,'Although. as Morgan asserted,| ® Films on’ Tom Paine, Tom|0f gasbags, inflated egos, stuffed|bad old days. sychologica 
po Although, g | , . h don't about so 
by treating the virus in such a' Attorney General Herbert Brownell| Jefferson, Ben Franklin, Ethan|Shirts and moral, mental and phy- f a as ont come Heéable. of 
way as to make it harmless, yet had found the V.A.L.B. guilty of|Allen, Nathan Hale. An avalanche sical potbelliednesses of all de-jfast and ve ee oo no — <a . 
able when injected to stimulate peine a “conspiratorial device”|of historicals based upon our coun-|S°upuons. _|course, as other changes, but ther 
the body to make its own. anti-'eyen before the hearings began,|try’s rich past. Soviet life ve produced Xroko- “8 eh dpe : = romps 
bodies. The viruses may be killed the record would show the hero-| © ‘Films treating of the history ai. er S oe a Soviet s sanetaticd te Hise “weet 
or weakened i n a number of ways,’ ism of these Americans and those of other countries to enable Amer- ate oy nit » Aeege h wall ° 
which various laboratories are in-'thoysands of others in the Inter-|jicans to partake of the glory of _ a . Roy rye x y ie | ; ”* 
vestigating. national Brigades who could see/foreign lands. Let us learn how our gikse te et " San fi A sen: YOU MAY, if you choose, see a 
* that the front lines of the battle|neighbors live, what they eat, what .s Krokodil ed bel = ro resemblance between this practice 

DR. SALK’S vaccine seems. so against fascism were on the Ebro they sing—their folk dances—and| _. 4,0, st wath the|and the Scots’ national practice of 
promising that mass tests were car- River in 1936. all their national culture - inter- type of executiv ot o makes soft|telling stories against themselves. 
ried out with it this summer on} History, which cannot be re-|Woven and compared with ours. jobs for his ra Te and dearest.| \0u may also, if you choose, point 
650,000 schoolchildren. The out- written, will contrast the patriotism| ° True historical, to — us/That cartoon, perhaps with a|0ut that the Scots had this practice 
come of the tests will need careful of has i BT lk oa appreciate the democracy we have| moustache or some other little|long before the October Revolu- 
na ct study before even a pre- hae etp pegs? ‘ie ss ‘built and the eternal vigilance) toych added for identification pur-| tion. And from there you may go 
7 inary ak meyer pig given co a  Opam,: wi ‘ e omaye S|necessary to preserve our dem-| noses, will certainly find its way|on, if you choose, to draw the 
ve a dies 7" = “e oa tegucsel so of Munich and the Neutrality Act come liberties. : ; a - to 4 ay etd per of any agro ro _— ma P see yer 

before World War II and the dis-| ® t someone make g ace of work where it will ring aj1S inde Oo x nd for this 
the co oneaverge be Rome were very aia edt ok Skee movies exclusively for children. 1 g most valuable feature of Soviet 
con re on. the na But Musned try the US. Seis Dever} * I want Hollywood to become| Even the knowledge that such life. | | 
even if it is positive a lot ny ha a potent educator against race|@ thing may happen has a whole-| However, as I indicated earlier, 


work on vaccines will be needed.|ment today. hatered and prejudice. some effect on the would-be job-/this_isn’t my day for drawing con- 
Another, still largely unexplored © Films that make music and|{4t™met or chair-warmer, or back-'clusions. | 


possibility is the search for some NEGROES ADMITTED , 2 
drug that will directly attack and| MIAMI. Fla (FP).-15 Ne pe tae pete oe | 
sd, Silty ; : : gro; © Historicals that make §his- 

destroy the -polio virus. But in’, . ; , . 

‘ie -.: i bricklayers were admitted to mem-jtory the product not of one in- ) 
any case, polio is at last beginning | dividual tut £ | 
to yield before the steady on-|bership in the formerly lilywhite|/“™CU*%" ut for men. (Continued from Page 5) ,;expunged from the record of 
slaught of sciene. _ lAFL bricklayers local here. © Let's have movies with Ameri-| tiny, treason, sabotage or rendering, shame. 
can fascists spreading disunity asjassistance to an enemy of the U.S.| This is one more river we have 
villains. or its allies.” “ to cross in the fight for our coun- 

® Musicals built upon construc-| When and how did Bob Thomp-'try’s honor. 


tive characters. son ever commit such crimes? Ac-!—+~ 


IC YOU'RE LOOKING FoR. a. © indian eaveleled arcade cording to the letter from VA his M ORRIS | 


-..iconviction under the Smith Act 
AN EMERGENCY, WE HAVE eppisrigee  Aaa ccmate ten comes under the clause quoted 


of our allies, 


ONE RIGHT HERE / yi , @ AMovies. on. tha bereic teense (Continued from Page 3) 


From his prison cell Bob wrote 
work between Tommies, Ivans, to the VA and threw back the ac- been notoriously energetic in ex- 


Lings and John Does. : cusation as slanderous. He de-| pelling and otherwise persecut- 


* All these films should have|manded to be confronted by ac-| ing progressivés in the uni 
comedy and merriment in them,| cusers who dared make such cal- ive ganic snails when it ae 
regardless how serious the thought.| umnies. without regard for the law ' 

® Theres a mountain of ma-|or the record. 0 moving against the loud- 
terial in the lives of such great| Even the oppressive and consti-| Mout hed “anti-Communist” 
Americans as Nat Turner, Harriet| tution-defying Smith Act conviction| racketeers that are disgracing all 
Tubman, Frederick Douglas, G.|does not accuse its victims.of “mu-| labor. If they do move they do 
W. Carver, Harriet Beecher Stowe, tiny, treason, sabotage or render- so only after the en Sie ae 
Walt Whitman, Thaddeus Stevens, | ing assistance to any enemy of the! made the most of the dirt in 
Sam Houston and Stephen Foster./U.S, or its allies.” The Smith public; ‘Neither silenes nbi’ce 

¢ Then comes another group offAct conviction of Bob Thompson} jtylation to the enemie’ of if 
labor stories such as Lepke-Gurrah|and his fellow members of the na-| bor is the solution. But an 
| eer * furriers, Porno 7 mal comehiee of re agi aroused rank and file pressing 
racket busters, the story of oil, is on “teaching and ad- : anita 
steel, wheat, cotton, honestly done. jocese.” : A cos Ms — on 

© In another. group there’s the} _Bob Thompsons attorney has , 
stories and. lives of Mark Twain,| appealed against the action of the 
Henry James, W. D. Howells, Bret| Veterans Administration. If the 
Harte, O. Henry, Horace Greely,|court of veteran opinion, the men| _ 
all waiting to be done by moviej|and women who actually served} 
makers with a consciance. their country in the war against 
se th’ Paul Rabeson, os, Gulagp|the dagingodl ection to which te 

a NEWS = } me wi ‘aul . n..as Gideon isgraceful action. to which the 

renee Lecrcroty KENTUCKY WOT BREAD — y * 1) |Jackson——there’s*a‘/film for the| VAihds»deseended,: thisi is one 2 a 

a sg, gee cd on "postwatg's' rescence cere! 2 gninistrative decision that will: be} 


\ 
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ted TV and Mc ovie ‘Guide |FBI Stoolie Boasts of 


Iowa (7) 4:30 Movie: Uncensored (2) I Brit- 5 P Ri 
etraying Puerto Ricans 


Movie: Magic owe (9) 4:30. ak Good. 
James Stewart. Also at 7:30 10.; Youth Wants to Know (4) 1 

THE GOVERNMENT is selves to date almost en- 
tirely on turncoats and a stool pig geon planted in the Na- 


SATURDAY, SEPT. os 
oa Baseball: Dodgers-Pittsburgh (9) 


—— Professional F ootball | 


_ Camera Three—education (2) 2 
Film (7) 2 | 

M ; Man in Iron Mask (11) 

2:30 Dumas adventure film—well 


Racing froin Atlantic City-UN 


Handicap (2) 4:30 
__ Football: Michigan State vs. 


5 oa ag Se Ay = Hopkins ~ Science : Review 
tionalist party by the FBI, in the trial of 13 Puerto Rican 


ackie Gleason § : 7 (5) 1 
ickey Rooney Show (4 Baseball: Yankees-Phila (11) 
Nationalists of New York wad * 
Chicago. “New. York junta,” he testified. 
Through _ this stoolpigeon the 


Baseball: Yankees - Phila. © (11) 
8.9% 1:55 
Professional Football: NY Giants 
Cross-examining the FBI plant, 
Ramon Sanchez Sorrel, Defense Sonpiracy placed in the alleged 


Play: Lady in the Dark (4) 9 
Ann Sothern ‘lvs. Chicago (5) 2 
Boxing (7) 9 : PS meee nae Spdaies Pitborgs (9) 
Your Hit Parade (4) 10:30 
Spotlight on Harlem (7) 11 Attorney Abraham Unger las tlemmen rg Bag Prater cpt a 
week brought out how closely he ‘eral defendants not named ,by any 
was guided by the FBI, to whom/witness heretofore. 
he submitted written and oral re- x 


SUNDAY, SEPT. 26 | 
Draw With Me (4) 12:15 Noon 

ports. on every Nationalist gather-| ‘SOME OF HIS testimony which 
ing he attended and every contact| 2° intended to be most damag- 


he saw from November, 1951, ing was direeted against a defend- 


ant he knew in Puerto Rico 25 
until last May. They were indicted ae. ace 


, years ago whom he met again at 
in May on seditious conspiracy the November, 1951, da nee — 
charges. | 


ws Alvarez Roman. 

n direct, he said Alvarez, 

It was an FBI agent, Robert K. | whose home he was making one 
Stoner, who “advised me how I! lof his frequent visits, told him. in 
could. contact the Nationalist. the summer of 1952 that he’d 
party,” telling him in August, Purchased a Luger pistol and 


1951, to att . | made like to show it to me, but 
a ee own i I said it would not be a good 


the witness said. the house.” 
- . Alluding to this on cross-exam- 


THAT WAS AFTER he wrote imation, Attorney Unger asked: 


MOVIES 
Rese |\“Anyway, the next time you had 
Broken Lance, neighborhoods J. Edgar Hoover offering his_serv-| contact with: a-pisto? you didn’t 


Stars of Russian Ballet (Russian)|jces jn August~some 10 shite take this attitude of saying not 


| Stanley soe 
3 Hulot’s. Holiday (French) after the attempted assassination'to show it to you?” The witness 


"M 
- of former President Truman which, |said yes, and that the man didn’t 


| Guild 50th St. 
UPA (M. Magoo) cartoon pro- he claimed on direct questioning,| have to “bend my arm.” Ques- 
aroused him to make the offer,'tions and answers continued: — 


grams (11 films) 55th St. 
Vanishing Praiti (Disney) Fine|He wanted, he told Defense At-| Q. And you took it? A. Yes. 
torney Conrad J. Lynn, “to erase} Q. And that was because Mr. 


Art 
: ‘that blot on the Puerto Rican race. if eesce told you te? A. I dont 


— Is page Warner his As Ng ve kea kn 
Lili, 52nd St. Transl en Attorney en as 
 Tecmin if he believed in "the tenets of Q. But you did show it to Mr. 


French Touch (French) World 
the Nationalist party when he | Stoner? A. Oh, 7 


Seog Dry (British) Sutton ak f dn 
read Love & Dreams (Italian joined i e sa ot in their 
terms.” And did he tell them that? - EARLIER in i week eles 


Paris 
“Of course not,” he laughed, lean-| Attorney Lynn, outside the pres- 
Knock on Wood, 68th St. ing back and looking at the jury, ‘erce of the jury, reported to Fed- 


Le Plaisir (French) and Scotch | 
| “otherwise I would have been out, eral Judge L. E. Walsh that one 
maly ies nay Mcgee tn aes like this,” and he snapped his of the defendants, Rafael Cancel 
Red Inn (French) Apollo fingers. Miranda, 25, of 214 S. Third St., 
On Feb. 7, 1954, less than a Brooklyn, had been beaten and 


Gangaceiro (Brazilian) Translux 
Normandie month before the shooting in Con- three of his teeth knocked out, 
| and the curcifix he wore stripped 


La Ronde (French) re ee gress — = — claims frain hig necks: boy « eure thane 
| Concert of Stars and Tonight) was part of the alleged conspiracy, , % 

million Jews were massacred by the Nazis during World War Ii). We Sing, Thalia— Sat. Rigoletto. plotted by Nationalist leaders here | V!0US Friday. 
Judge Walsh ordered an inves- 


7 the shel “Sg traditional Roshashona rite of blowing the ram’s horn, and Tosca—Sun. jand in Puerto Rico, the stoolpigeon ednesday U.S. Di 

| ; - “aaa secretary of the New York i gg pr a ee 
i 

fought again for her job in the (branch of the . rty, termed. the said that his office was making a 


Pentagon, as she was forced to +, “\|“complete investigation,” and that 


gar SN CONN of Natural 
History (2) 3:30 
Zoo Parade (4) 4:30 
Movie: Magic Town (9) 4:30. 
ee Alpe, 7:90 & 30 
oe. i . Hallmark Hall of Fame (4) 5 
| ee Youth Takes a yoy (2) 5:30 
Meet the Press (4) 6 
You Are There. 
Ulysses (2) 6:30 
Tenth of a Nation—series on Ne- 
gro Affairs (11) 6:30 
You Asked For It (7) 7 
Mister Peepers. (4) 7:30 
'4|_ loast of the Town—Cleveland 
em Indians Ball “team (2) 8 
Colgate Comedy Hour (4) 8 
Ozzie & Harriet (7) 8:30 
Loretta Young (4) 10 
Movie: Young Mr. Pitt (2) 11:15 
(British) 


Return of 


in 


The Jewish holiday. ‘Roduibns, aba in the year 9,715 
of the Hebraic calendar, begins at sundewn Monday evening. The 
holiday continues throughout Tuesday and Wednesday. Some five 
million Jews in the United States will observe the holiday in their 
synagogues—some 12,000,000 throughout the world. (About six 


IN NEGRO AFFAIRS: 


THE WEEK 


° Sanity Test for Mrs. MeColiam 
© Virginia Fights Integration 


A SANITY HEARING was 
scheduled for Mrs. Ruby McCol- 


lum, condemned to die in the 
electric chair in Florida for the 
arenes of a prominent white 


| hysician and politician in 1952. 
: Steelers hope that she will 


soesgaenastensscéceccuvs 


For the Theory You Need in 
; ' These Exciting Times 


Study at the 


_ JEFFERSON SCHOOL 
_ Theory-Practice Workshops 
- Institute of Marxist Stadies 
Youth Night 
90 Classes in Economics, Politics, 


History, Philosophy, Science, 
Literature, Music, The Arts 


7 | including : : 
_ @ Fandamentals of Trade 


rE a The “0 for “Women’s 


e P Kicaade 
@-The Puerto Rican National 


Minority | 
® Southern Reconstructi 
We, ‘Socialist and Comisuinhes’ 


"Classes Begin October 4. 
a Now Going on 


Baste Fe ’ . ; a ‘ 

ri ns re 

eye * ———— 

Pew ve m ¥ 
~ Sig, ey ’ 
Wee. See, i 
Na ince 2 cas 
Ps MEY Fa 
» is > es cae 

ae. Y 

@.- 


«oe Ave. at ith Bt.) 


be declared “legally insane.” If 
this move fails, they plan to ask 
for a change of venue from Live 
Oak, where she has been held 
in prison incommunicado for the 
last two years. ns 


SCHOOL integration seemed 
likely to go ahead in White Sul- 
phur Springs, Va. High school 
students who had staged a dem- 
Onstration against the admission 
of Négro students, withdrew 


their objections after the inter- | 


vention of community 
But, meanwhile, 


groups. 
the school 


board had reversed their deci- 


sion to end the school jimcrow, 
and Negro students had struck 
against returning -to the’ segre- 
gated school. 


MRS. ANNIE LEE MOSS 


INTERRACIAL 


AUTUMN: SPLENDOR 
For Your Fall Vacation 


appear for the third time before 


a_ loyalty investigating board. 
VIRGINIA’S Governor Stap- 


ley instructed the state legisla-" 


ture to find ways to avoid com- 
pliance with the Supreme Court 
decision on ending jimcrow 
schools. The Norfolk Journal 
and Guide, leading Negro week- 
ly, sharply criticized the ap- 
pointment of an all-white com- 
mission on the school question 
and declared war on the “ruling 
dynasty” of the state, which has 


kept Stanley's political clique in 


power for the last fifty years. 
* 


A THIRD BLAST exploded 
in a home in Norfolk, Va., where 
atempts are being made to drive 
Negro families out of the Coro- 
nado section. County police have 
allegedly been investigating the 
series of incidents which started 
several weeks ago, threatening 
violence to the 16 non-white 
house owners. One conviction 
has been won of a white man 
accused of throwing explosives 
into a yard. The culprit was 
given a 80-day suspended jail 


sentence and fined $25. The Ne- 
gro families have appealed for 


state troops to protect their lives 


and property. 


CONSIDERABLE speculation 
is abuzz in Washington whether 
the Senate will be called back 
to hear the Senate “censure” 
committee's report on Joe Mc- 
Carthy. The one York Daily 
News is wagering. that “the un- 
happy six of the censure com- 
mittee will come up with a re- 
port which does not censure Mc- 
Carthy but asks the full Senate 
to determine whether he was 
too rough in some of his cracks 
off the Senate floor against per- 
sonal opponents and fellow mem- 
bers. of the ‘most exclusive 
gentlemen's club’ in the world.” 
John O'Donnell, of the News is 
willing to “bet that the Senate 
won't come back ay vote until 


meanwhile none of the prisoners 
were lodged in the Bronx County 
jail. 


Classified Ads 


FOR SALE 


TELEVISION | SPECIAL—17- inch nch Admiral, 
Table Model. Reg. $179.95. Spec. $124.95. 
Standard Brand Dist., 143 - 4th Ave. 
(13 & 14 Sts.) GR 3-7819. 1 hour free 
parking or 2 tokens. ; 


SERVICES 
(Painting) ee 
JOB well done: painting contractor; Jack 
Rosen—GI 8-7601. Free estimating. 
MOVING AND STORAGE 


SPIKE’S moving and pickup service, city, 
country. Short notice, plan ahead, 
UN 4-7707. 


MOVING, Storage, Long Distance, experi- 
encefi furniture, piano movers. Call Ed 


i 


Wendell, JE 6-8000. ee 


CARE 
= UNITS. 


Usually Sell gs $69 


b. Sredistics 


COME TO THE 
RIDGEFIELD’ RESORT 
@ Choice of Luxurious Rooms 


@ Best Accommodations 
@ Delicious Food—American Jewish 


e 

@ Tenn Volley Ball, Shuffle Board, 
Ping Rowing and Dancing - 

@ Most Moderate of Season Weekly 


@ Special Reduced Rates for Week- 
end Outings 


Write or Call: 
age etd RESORT 


ape’ Tek. k Mldgefield “6.6548 ~ 


BRIEHL’S 


WALLKILL, ULSTER COUNTY, N.Y. 
PHONE 3-2214 
Scenic Country @ Pleasant Infor- 
mality @ Private Lake e Swimming 
Free Boating @ Recreation Hall 
Indoor and Outdoor Games and 
Sports @ Wholesome Food 


Open All Year 
ald Weite for. Molder (51.4004) | 


Modern 


Open Eves. & Sat. to 6 p.m. 
’ Thurs. to 9. 


169 E. 33rd ST., N. Y.C. 
(Bet, Lex. & 34 Avs.) MU 5-5199_ 


ee 


217 Third Avenue © GR 3-7686 | 


New York 3, N.¥. 


j . 1 ; 
Sales %: kistallation @: Service : 
. % »- @ > = : 
p > «+, j - ae a ~ ” 


MOVING . STORAGE 
FRANK GIARAMITA 
ee ee Ress Stet 


13 E. tth St. 
Preven 
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_ New-Look Pickets Bloc 
w-Style Scab Herding 


By WILLIAM ALLAN 


DETROIT. 


NINE HUNDRED AUTOMOBILES manned by UAW-CIO and United Electrical 
Workers Union (Ind) pickets blocked off a mile square area Wednesday morning around 
the Square D plant shutting out all but a handful of scabs. This was the 97th day of 


the ot of 1,200 workers 
members of UE Local O57, °° 


The motorized picket line 
was backed up by 800 to 1,000 
pickets ° of the UAW-CIO and 
UE on foot who massed before 
‘company gates and a parking 
‘Jot where the scabs had been 
leaving their cars. Police equip- 
ped with riot clubs, gas masks 
‘slung ‘at ready, tear gas guns 
poised for firing and backed by 
mounted cops again and re 
.plunged into the picket 


rested on the streets around the 
plant. Most of the scabs are 
professional strikebreakers, 


pickets claim. 
* 


IT WAS an awe inspiring sight 
to see Wednesday morning 
street after street surrounding 
the struck plant jammed with 
cars from sidewalk to sidewalk 
while cops gave up in yo pa 
trying to move traffic. Orders 


by cops to move cars were 


the. 


oe, 

od 
‘ae 
x 


A view of the 5:30 a.m. picket line at Square D 
pickets came out as strong as ever. 


drowned out by the blowing 
horns from hundreds of pickets’ 
cars. . 


Half a ‘igi from the struck 
plant the scabs could not make 
a penetration through the ring 
of steel and chrome. 


At the gate of the i a 
parking lot where the scabs have 
been shaping up and going in 
protected by lines of cops a 
dozen cars got through where 
formerly 300 cars had entered. 


Radio newcasters unwittingly 
became mobilizers to swell the 
blockade when auto workers 
and others going to work tuned 
in on the 6 a.m. and 7 a.m. 
newcasts .and heard of the 
blockade and battling pickets. 
They turned their cars from 
where they were going and 
«raced into the strike area. From 
Ford and General Motors plants 
| still working they came until the 
sidewalks could no longer hold 
them. and they stood in_their 
hundreds across from the picket 
lines, waiting for a. vacancy so 
they ‘could face up and meet the 
cops. 


vainly trying to keep a hole for 
the So a of scabs to crawl | 
through. 

One picket was badly clubbed, 
numbers were trampled by po- 
lice horses and two pickets were 
arrested. Nine pickets were ar- 


a i i i i i i i i, i i i i i i i i i 


- CEDRIC BELFRAGE 
FIGHT-BACK RALLY 


WHY has McCarthy ordered the 
GUARDIAN’S’ editor deported? 


WIiO feeds the FBI stoolpigeons? 
Get the story straight from: 


CEDRIC BELFRAGE 
LEONARD BOUDIN 
CHARLES COLLINS 


FRANK SCULLY 
recorded from Hollywood 


LIONEL STANDER 
I. F. STONE 
REY. CLAUDE WILLIAMS 


THURSDAY, SEPT., 30 


8 P.M. 
CITY CENTER CASINO 
135 W. 55 St. © Adm. $1 


Belfrage Must Stay 
-—Joe Must Go ! {- 


Smaak 
poamentoratitiageel ca 


* 

THE NARROW GATE enter- 
ing the company parking lot be- 
came the scene of .a titanic 
battle. Hundreds of pickets 
pushed police“horses to get a 
chance to spit tobacco juice 
through the windows of the few 


I 


scab cars that got through. The 
few miserable scabs drenched 
with tobacco juice and hot  cof- 
fee the pickets drink on the line 
were led trembling into the 
plant. 


Then a car stalled right in the 
gateway and it was discovered 
it was a union picket. car whose 
driver passed himself off to 
police as wanting to go into 
work. He was arrested and is 
to be prosecuted under the state 


A 


plant in Detroit. It rained on this morniag but 


anti-labor Borine-Tripp Act. The 


| ore was Ernie Mazey, brother 


UAW secretary-treasurer Emil 
Mazey. 

Coming right back of him .were 
dozens of cars of unionists whose 
motors suddenly died, carburetors 
got flooded, starters stuck. Police 
rantically rushed tow cars into 
the area creating new traffic jams 


cars. 
‘cars were towed away by police 


refusing to open doors, windows 
or move the cars. It was a new 
kind of ‘picketing, that has made 
good the promise of the auto 
workers, to the striking UE. work- 
ers, that if the company doesn'tstop 
running scabs into the struck plant 
and. stop strikebreaking, then. the 
UAW-CIO will. The compan 

thought the UAW-CIO was bluff- 

ing, but nine hundred. motorized 
pickets and 1,000 pickets on foot 
showed them differently. 


* 

THIS, the greatest demonstra- 
tion of labor solidarity with the 
striking UE workers, came the 
morning after the daily press here 


in a new attempt to split this 
tremendous unity, ran scare head- 
lines about “Communist literature” 
being found in a picket’s car. 


The UE. pegged it as a new at- 
tempt to bust the strike. 


I 


All Can wassers! 


In Eliz, G. Flynn Campaign 


FEW DAYS FOR PETITIONS — MONDAY DEADLINE 


LAST 


© Hot Meals Being Served. to Canvass ers. 


. Report Sunday Morning, 10 A.M. for Canvassing. _ 
° Nursery Facilities for Your Children at Both Headquarters 


REPORT TO: 2565 White Plains Road, near Allerton Ave. 
862 E. Tremont Ave., near Southern. Blvd. 


For information call: 


OL 3.2354 — WY 1.2135. 


* Elizabeth Gurley Flynn Campaign Committee 


(CALLING ALL CANVASSERS! 


Aiming to End Flynn 


Drive With 


a Bang 


A MOBILIZATION of canvassers from all New. York 
boros to come to the Bronx this weekend to gather signatures 
has been issued by the oe Committee to Elect Eliza- 


beth Gurley Flynn to Congress, 


With 2800 of the required 3000 
names necessary to put Miss Flynn 
on the ballot, Joe Dermer, chair-' 
man of the committee said, “Let's 


finish this up with a bang.” 


‘headquarters nearest 
| dence. 


Plains Rd. Queens canvassers will 


ireport at 862 E. Tremont Ave. 


o to’ the 
eir resi- 


|'Bronx canvassers will 


The committee is aiming at 5000 REVENUE DROP. 


signatures to guarantee against ma- | 


nipulations which might disallow 
some signatures. “The time to 
guarantee that Elizabeth gets on the 
ballot is this weekend,” said Derm-' 
er, who pointed out that the sig- 
"a must be filed Monday, Sept. 


“We are pulling for a big turn- 


| 


out of canvassers Friday night, "fiscal year a $3. 3 billion. 


said Dermer, “but our big push is 
for Saturday and Sunday. Both 
headquarters will be open all day 
on both days, from 10:30 a.m. on. 
Hot meals will be served the can- 
vassers.” | 


Dermer also stresed that all day) 


Saturday and Sunday a child care . 


nursery will be operated by the 
Flynn committee under the direc- 
tion of trained and qualified per- 
sons. Parents can devote their en- 


jtire time to canvassing, leaving 


their children in the nursery. 


Elizabeth Gurley Flynn will be 
at the headquarters throughout the 
‘weekend, said Dermer, and then’ 
Sunday night she will join the can- 
-vassers for a big collection, with’ 


WASHINGTON (FP).—A sharp 
‘drop in tax revenues brought on 
by the present economic slump, 
combined with tax cuts voted by 
Congress, has forced the U.S. gov- 
ernment to lower its estimates of 
government revenue during this 
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SATURDAY 


Rrooklyn 


TIRED from canvassing? Relax and 
have fun at the First Fall Social of B’klyn 
Ind. League, 1239 Bedford Ave. 8:30 p.m. 
‘Contr. 75c. 


Coming 

MILLINERY BAZAAR by Hats made 
by fashion designers. Alf colors. Velours, 
Velvets, Fur Felts sold at popular prices, 
Oct. 22 from 6 p.m.-12 midnight. 
Sat., Oct. 23 from 12 noon to midnight. 
Sun. Oct. 24 from 12 noon to 6 p.m, 
| At 17 5th Ave, cor. 16 St., N.Y.C. Spons: 
Millinery ALP. 

FUN, entertainment galore at Jewish 
Philharmonic Chorus—opening party. Oct. 


Fri., 


| 


9—8 p.m. 189 Second Ave. Auditions for 
new members every Wednesday eve. 


Brooklyn and Manhattan can-| COMING Sun., Oct. 3. “Eye-witness 
' report on Harrison Salisbury,” with Jo- 


vassers are expected to report ben seph Clark, former Moscow Correspond- 
nt. fT 
the headquarters at 2565, White ae a ee ee 


food and refreshments for all. 


 $-WEEK RETURN ENGAGEMENT—Prior tv National Tour 


- Opens Fri. Eve, Oct. 1—Seats Now 
THE WORLD OF 
SHOLOM ALEICHEM 


with MORR'*S CARNOVSKY e JACOB BEN-AMI 
Will Lee @ Gilbert Green @ Lola D’Annunzie @ Herschel Bernardi @ Phoebe Brand 
Eves.: Tues. thru Sun. 8$:40—$3.45, 2.90, 2.30, 1.75 
Mats.: Sat. & Sun. 2:40—$2.30, 1.75, 1.15 
(Please make checks payab'e to Rachel Productions) 
Enclose self-addressed stamped envelope 


sin an effort to make way for scab 
Dozens of union workers 


with their occupants sitting inside}. 


BARBIZON - PLAZA THEATRE, 58th St. & 6th Ave. CO 5-7845 


Artkves proadly presen 
4 GREAT BALLET SPECTACLE IN COLOR 


. Ot THREE PARTS: “THE SWAN LAKE"—“THE FOUNTAIN OF BAKHCONSARET’-“THE FLAMES OF PARI 


_STANLEY :: 7 AVE. bet. NEW RISMAN FOLKSONCS. 


42 & 41 STS. and DANCES in 
Come to 


“TicARIA VINTAGE FESTIVAL 


SUNDAY, SEPT 26 {all day) 
International Park, 814 E, 225th S1.. Bronx 


1 BLOCK FROM WHITE PLAINS RD. SUBWAY 
Old Country Folk Festival Atmosphere 
Hungarian Gipsy Music 
Delicious Hungarian Food 
Real Goulash 
Strudel Home-made Cakes 
World-famous Tokay Wines 
Admission 75¢ © Auspices: Eanes Word 


i 


’ COOL 


tel 


— 


_—— 


People’s Artists 


HOOTENANNY 


and Dance 
Sat. Sept. 25 — 8:30 | 
Manhattan Center 
(34. St: and 8 Ave.) 


$1.25 im advance (reserved); $1.50 at the 
tax. For reservatiofis call WA 9-3907. 


——s 


ee 


‘Donald: & Esther 
McKayle . 
Lloyd Gough 


Tickets: 
-door, incl. 


I TD 


ASP Séides Night Forums — First Fall Seiad: of Six 


Sept. 26—John Abt-—-“What the New Laws Really Mean’ 
Oct. 3—Doris Bartiett—‘Adolescence Today” 
Oct. 10—Elmert Bendiner—‘“‘Latin America After Guatemala” 
Oct. 17—Joseph Starobin—“Asia After Dienbienphu” 
Oct. 24—Richard Moeore—“Africa After Suez” 


Oct. 31—“Europe After EDC” 
@ 'Fefreshments .@ Contr, $1 @ Booklet of 6 (transferrable) 335 


35 WEST Gith STREET, NEW YORK cry 


